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NOTE 


The only official report of the trials of Lord Quectisberry and 
Oscar Wilde i.s to be found tn Vol exxi, exxn, parts 726-728. 
paf^es Jdl. ^,*^2 and 621 of the Central Crnntnal Court Sessions Papers 
of April, May and June, JS'tJ. These hooks, which can be obtained 
of any law baou seller , profess to f^ivc “The whole proceed lUfls cn 
the Queen's Cointmsshin of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
for the City of Lon .on within the jurisdiction of the 

Cent tat Crnninal Court, ' but the trials referred tfi occupy only a 
few lines each, not a single uord of evidence bcinii included. 

A small volunti pubii stud from F^iris by Mr. Chafes Carrington 
about PiOo contain'^ an abridged report of a portion of Wilde's 
trial, but it IS unt i ustwort hy and misleading. No attempt has 
hitherto bten made to bring together a complete and accurate 
account of this long and complicated case Special care, it will 
be seen, has been devoted to the t lucidation of abstruse legal points, 
cases quoted for c.xemplifieation where necessary The evidence 

of witnesses, together with the prolonged cross-examination of 
Wxldc in each of the three trials, is given as fully as possible, 
witn due regard to discretion . The foot-notes and appendix contain 
information which is now made public for the first time. 
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PREFACE 

“Once in six or seven years,” wrote Macaulay, “our 
virtue becomes outrageous.” It was never more out- 
rageous than in its ecstatic horror over Oscar Wilde. 
Even now we are orily beginning to recover from that 
amazing outburst, and to replace Wilde's books on our 
unlocked bookshelves*. It has taken over fifteen long 
years to disembarrass the man’s literature from his life. 
In the interval his personality has been almost buried 
underthe mud of the moralists, ami his name surroumied 
by a vague fog of obscenity in which truths, already 
sufficiently repulsive, have been covered by inventions 
even more hateful. Unfortunately no ac-uratc record 
of Oscar Wilde’s trial exists. More or less garbled 
accounts may, of course, be discovered in contemporary 
newspapers, and numerous references, frequently mis- 
leading, in biographies of Wilde; but so far there has 
been no attempt to give a fair picture of the trial, to 
sho"* how he was accused, who were his accusers and 
in what manner they comported themselves in the 
witness-box. Such a picture is now necessary for two 
main reasons. First, for the sake of clearing the 
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man’s figure from the* filthy web of lies which has 
entangled it ; in comparison withVhich the bald truth 
— ugly as it is — seems almost clean. Secondly, for 
the sake of Wilde’s literary work. 

For fiftee/i years everything that virtuous hatred 
could do to belittle a dead man’s work has been done, 
and has filled utterly. To-day Wilde’s literary and 
dramatic genius is demanding recognition afresh and is 
moving irresistibly to its place in English literature. In 
the next few years numerous efforts will assuredly be 
matle to read the riddle of his stran^re life and to divorce 
it finally from his writings. A'- a means to that end 
this book is offered. By its aid Wilde's sins against 
society may be weighed, cotuiemwed — if condemnation 
be r)ow necessary — and laivi aside. For too long his 
work has been interpreted througli one phase of his 
life; has been read under the black shadow of his 
great offence. But the books he wrote are now being 
opened afresh and it is essential that they come before 
us (or literary judgment free from anything useless 
and external. 

This book, by defining the scope and result of the 
trial, will enaldc choice to be made between ugly fact 
and baser fiction. The subject cannot be pleasant, 
but need not be prolonged. Fifteen years’ boycott by 
the preservers ot our national morality has quite 
failed to destroy Wilde's work and influence. We 
ought, then, to cease looking at his work from between 
our fingers. The better plan will be to define ckarly 
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what was unworthy in his life and then, cutting it 
away, accord his works whatever position in our 
literature they can * hold. The increasing interest 
in Wilde, both in England and America, makes such a 
task urgent, and it is as an aid to that task that this 
book is published. 

Incidentally, this story of a great trial throws side- 
lights on Wilde and his contemporaries not to be 
found elsewhere, and supplies unique material for 
the study of a personality, complex, exquisite and 
sordid, which, after fifteen years, is triumphing over the 
execration of a whole nation periodically moral. 




1.— THE, FIRST TIME 


The first time 1 left the box to be arrested 




THREE TIMES TRIED 


I.— THE FIRST TIME 

i. — The Libel Action against the Marquis of 
Queensberry 


On Saturday, March 2nd, 1895, J^hn Sholto 
Douglas, eighth Marquis of Oueciishcrry, was at 
Marlborough Street Police Court, London, charged 
on a warrant with publishing a certain libel concerning 
Mr. Oscar hmgall O’Llahertie Wills Wilde. 

The presiding magistrate was Mr. Robert M lines 
Newton. Mr. Charles Octavius Humphreys (of the 
firm of C. O. Humphreys, Son, and Kershaw, of 
Giltspur Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.) prose- 
cuted. Sir George Lewis appeared for the defence. 

Mr. Humphreys, in opening the case, said that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde was a married man living on the 
most affectionate terms with his wife and family of 
two sons. He had been the object .of a most cruel 
persecution at the hands of Lord Queensberry. Ten 
months ago his client had coiisulted him on the 
matter, but in consequence of family affairs Mr. 
Oscai^Wilde was very unwilling to take any steps 
of a criminal nature. Mr. Wilde was a member of 
the Albemarle Club,* where both ladies and gentlemen 
* 13, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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were adniittcd. Wilde was albo a member ot 

the club. On the previous 1 hursday night (February 
28th) Mr. Oscar Wilde went to this club, and the hall 
porter presented him with a card enclosed in an 
envelope addressed (^scar Wilde, ^Ksq.” He 
ex[)lainLd that a gentleman had called and requested 
that the card sluiuld be handed to Mr. Oscar Wilde 
'Fhe porter, being astimished at what was w'ritten on 
the card, considered it of sufficient importance to add 
the dale and hour when the card was lett, and he wrote 
on it, ‘"4- ^0, i8th bebruary, 1895.'' Mr. Humphreys 
said that lie could not conceive a more trighttul, 
serious or abominalde libel tor one man ^to publish 
about another, lie projiosed to go into other cases 
which had occurred before bebruar) 18th, and after 
they liad been iiuestigatcd he would ask the 
magistrate to commit the defendant for trial. 

Sidney W'right, hall porter at the Albemarle Club, 
Piccadilly, said that the defendant presented himself 
at the club on bebruarv i8th and lianJcd him the 
card jM’odiiccd. The words on it were written in the 
presence of witness with the exception of the word 
“ a." Deten lain said, “ C.ji\e that to Oscar Wilde.” 
Witness wrote on the card the biy and hour when 
the card was given him, aiui put it into an envelope 
so that the card should not be lost. Whi n Mr. Wilde 
called at the club he handed him the envelope con- 
taining the card, saying that Lord Queensberry had 
left it for him. ^ 

Inspector Greet, of the C Division, deposed that 
he arrested the prisoner at Carter’s Hotel* on^that 
* 14 and 15. Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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(Saturday) morning. The Marquis said, “ In these 
. cases I thought proceedings were generally taken by 
summons, but 1 suppose it is all right. What is the 
datc.^” He told him the i 8 th of February. Ihc 
Marquis then said, “ 1 have been wanting to find 
Mr. Oscar Wilde for nine or ten days. This thing 
lias been going on tor about two years.” 1 le made 
no reply when ch.irgcd at Vine .‘street Police Station. 
» Sir Cieorge Lewis: — Ixl me say one word, sir. I 
^venture to say that when the circumstances of this 
case are more fully known, that Lord Oueensberry, 
acting as he did under feelings of great indignation, 
and • 

Mr. Newton (interrupting): — 1 cannot go into 
that now. 

Sir (jeorge Lewis: — 1 do not wish this case to be 
adjourned without it being known that there is 
nothing agidnst the honour of Lord (^)uecnsberry. 

The Magistrate : You mean to say that you have a 
perfect answer to the charge. 

On bail being applied for, Mr. Humphr*vs said he 
should like a surety, to which Sir George Ixwis re- 
plied, “ l,ord Queensberry is not going to run away.” 

Mr. Newton: — The case will be adjourned for a 
week, and the defendant will have td find one surety 
in the sum of and enter into his own recog- 

nisances in the sum of ^i,ooo. 

Mr. William Tyser, merchant, 13 , Gloucester 
Square,* W., offered the necessary bail, and the 
Marquis of Oueensberry left the court with his 
frienc^. 



ii. — ^L ord Queensberry Chargei>~*-Magisterial 
Decision 


Even considering the social and public standing of 
those concerned in the charge brought by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde against the Marquis of Queensberry, the 
interest taken in the case when it came on^or hearing * 
for the second time, on Saturday, March 9th, was 
phenomenal. From the time the court opened, 
although it was known that night-charges, the 
speciality of Marlborough Street, would occupy an 
hour or two, there was a constant stream of persons 
seeking admission. Many well-known people 
endeavoured to obtain seats on the bench, but the 
available space was soon taken up and refusals became 
general. No one was admitted till 11-30, and then 
there was a tremendous rush for even s tanding room, 
a prqscerfing in which Press representatives were 
forced to join with the merely inquisitive 
mectators. Mr. Carson, Q.C., who represented the 
Maquis of Queensberry, was the first of the Counsel 
to ]p|»t in «gi appearance. He was quickly followed to 
the court by Mr. Oscar Wilde, who drove up in R' 
carriage with a pair of horses, accompanied by Lord 
Alfred Douglas and Lord Douglas of Hawiek, sons 
of the Marquis. So scanty was the accommodation 
of the court that the prosecutor was unable for aomt 
time to obtain a seat, and Mr. Humphreys, the pro- 
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secttdng sofidtor, had to appty to die beach for a jwat 
for his derk. * 

When the case was*called on, the Marqois entered 
the dock, but Mr. Newton, the magistrate, at once 
(ordered a chair to be placed at the disposal of the 
accttsed outside the rails. The examination of Mr. 
Wilde proceeded slowly, but the answer to almost the 
first question addressed to the prosecution called forth 
a mild word fit>m the bench. ** Are you a dranmtist 
and author ?” asked his solidtor. “ I believe I am 
well known in that capacity,*’ came the reply, which 
prompted Mr. Newton to say, “ Only answer the 
questions, please.” During the examination, the 
Marquis, in order to be nearer his advisers, was, at the 
suggestion of the magistrate, permitted to occupy a 
seat behind Mr. Girson and his solicitor, Mr. C. 
Russell. The case had not proceeded for when the 
inevitable legal discussion ensued, and revealed other 
suggested charges contained in letters written by 
fother to son. The magistrate deprecated importing 
further alleged libels, which could be Reserved for the 
trial, and on Mr. Newton’s advice they were with- 
drawn, although Mr. Gu-son, speaking for the 
defendant, raised no objection to additional charges 
being advanced. When the witness, who gave hfo fuH 
name as “ Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills WilBe,” 
bad concluded his evidence, the magistrate asked the 
legal advisers on both sides to have a few words with 
him inkhis private room. After an interval of some 
minutes they returned into court, but nothing was 
said as to what had transpired without. However, 
the Woceedins's did not set much further, fca* the 
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magistrate ruled cross-examination out of ordn*, as it 
amounted to a plesf of justification which, he sand, 
could be urged only at the 01d«Bailey. 

The prosecuting solicitor quoted a case to 
support the ruling, and Mr. Carson, while bowing to 
the dictum of the bench, expressed surprise that his 
learned friend should also have taken exception. This 
closed the case for the prosecution, and the depositions 
of Mr. Wilde were read over to him. He made one 
correction, and was about to affix his signature, when 
he asked to have a certain portion of the evidence read . 
over a second time. “ If you would just attend, this 
would not have happened,” said the magistrate 
testily, but the privilege was accorded, ahd after a 
whisper from the usher, “ Initials will do,” in reply to 
whether he should “ sign in fpll,” Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
without removing his gloves, took quill in hand and 
appended his initials to the depositions. Standing 
behind his Counsel, the Marquis of Queensberry, in 
answer to the magistrate, said, in reference to the 
terrible charge he had made, that he would abide by 
what he had written on the card left at the Albemarle 
Club, 

The defendant was then committed to take his trial, 
witnesses were bound over in formal terms to appear 
at the Central Criminal Court, the Marquis was 
admitted to bail, and Mr. Wilde drove away in hi| 
carriage. 


THE PROCEEDINGS 

On Saturday, March 9 th, at Marlborough Street 
Police Court, before Mr. Newton, the Marq^ of 
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Queensberry, residing at Carter’s Hotel, Piccadilly, 
W., surrendered to his bail to ahswer the charge of 
libelling Mr. Oscar Wilde by the utterance and pub- 
lication of a false and defamatory libel on an inscribed 
card which Lord Queensberry was alleged to have 
handed to the hall porter of the Albemarle Club on the 
1 8 th of February preceding. 

Sir George Lewis had ceased to act for the Marquis 
of Queensberry, the duties of the defence being 
undertaken by Mr. E. H. Carson, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. C. F. Gill, instructed by Messrs Day and Russell, 
of Norfolk Street, Strand. Mr. C. O. Humphreys 
appeared for Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

The court was crowded. The defendant, by order 
of the magistrate, was given a seat in front of the 
dock and afterwards wjth his Counsel. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde was accompanied by Lord Alfred Douglas, a 
son of the Marquis of Queensberry, but the magis- 
trate directed Lord Alfred to leave the court at once. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde was then called upon, and pro- 
ceeded to the witness box. 

Mr. Humphreys: — ^Are you a dramatist and 
author? 

Witness: — I believe I am well known in that 
capacity. t 

The Magistrate: — Only answer the questions, 
|>lease. 

Mr. Humphreys: — You take a great interest in 
mattery of art? — Yes. 

And reside at i6, Tite Street, Chelsea.^ — ^Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the defendant and with 
mari^ members of his family ? — ^Yes. 
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When did you first become acquainted with the 
defendant? — I thinl^ about 1893. 

When did you leave Oxford? — In 1878. 

You remember you were lunching with Lord 
Alfred Douglas in the Caf6 Royal — ^when was that ? — 
My impression is that it was in the month of 
October, 1892. 

Did the defendant come into the room where you 
were lunching ? — Yes. 

Did he come to the same table by invitation or no ? 
— ^Yes, at the invitation of his son. 

Did he shake hands with either or both of you on 
that occasion.^ — ^With both of us. 

Did he sit down and lunch at the same ta^le ? — Yes. 

How long afterwards was it before you saw him 
again ? — I did not see him again till the early part of 
March, 1894. 

Was that on an occasion when you and Lord Alfred 
Douglas were lunching together at the Caf6 Royal ? — 
Yes. 

His lordship, I believe, entered the room while 
you were lunching? — Yes. 

Did he come to the same table ? — Yes. 

Did he receive any invitation to come there? — ^No; 
he came up and shook hands with his son, and I 
invited him to join us. 

Was that shortly after Lord Alfred had returned 
from Egypt? — ^Just after. 

Then there was a general conversation between the 
three of you ? — ^Yes. 

Shortly after that did Lord Alfred Douglas hand 
you a letter dated the ist of April ? / 
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Mr. Newton: — ^What do you intend to do with 
that letter? * 

Mr. Humphreys am asking if he handed the 
witness a letter. 

Mr. Newton : — I think you are adopting a course 
that you had better not pursue. 

Mr. Humphreys : — But I have other libels to put 

Mr. Newton: — I suggest that you should not 
examine on the letters. 

Mr. Humphreys; — Your suggestions are always 
very valuable. 

Mr. Capon : — I hope the letters will be put in. 

Mr. Newton; — I see your point clearly. 

Mr. Carson ; — My point is that Lord Queensberry 
was acting in the interest of his son. 

Mr. Newton: — You had better not go into that. 
It would be opening a door to something that ought 
not to take place in this court. It may be done else- 
where. 

Mr. Carson : — Unless the documents are produced 
they cannot be attached to the depositions. 

Mr. Newton (to Mr. Humphreys) : — Surely you 
would give the defendant notice if you intend to 
produce other libels at the trial ? ' 

Mr. Humphreys : — I will adopt that course. 

¥ Mr. Newton : — It would be useless to let you go on. 

Mr. Carson: — If my friend intends to proceed 
under«the Vexatious Indictments Act,* he must have 
a committal upon it. I would go into the questioh of 
Lord Queensberry giving advice to his son. 

*xxii & Kill. Viet., c. 17 
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Mr. Humphreys : — ^You don*t know that the letter 
contains only advice to his son. 

Mr. Carson : — ^Don’t I I happen to have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. Newton (to Mr. Humphreys) : — ^All I say 
is that you are opening a door to let something in 
which would be very objectionable. At the trial you 
can say that you have other libels against Mr. Oscar 
Wilde and mention dates. 

Mr. Carson : — I shall object to that course unless 
the letters are produced. To make a general statement 
that there were other libels from Lord Queensberry 
would be begging the question. I ask to have the 
document put in and the fullest investigafion made 
into the charge. 

Mr. Humphreys: — It was^not my intention to 
read the letters in the first instance, as the names of 
exalted personages are mentioned, and I do not think 
it right that their names should transpire. I intended 
to produce the letters and to ask you to read them, as 
well as my learned friend, and that they should not be 
read in public. It would not be right that the names 
mentioned should be called in question in matters of 
tliis kind. 

Mr. Newton ; — Is not that a reason why my sug- 
gestion should be adopted ? 

Mr. Humphreys : — I propose to ask and leave it to^ 
your decision whether I should do so this afternoon. 
(To witness) Have you seen letters to Lord /Ufred 
DottgMs written by Lord Queensberry in which your 
name is mentioned ? 

Mr. Carson: — I object without productiog^ of 
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documents. Either drop them out altogether or put 
them in. • 

Mr. Humphreys *On Thursday, the 28th of last 
month, about five o’clock in the afternoon, did you 
drive up to the Albemarle Club ? 

Witness : — Yes. It was my first appearance at the 
club after my return from Algiers. 

Mr. Humphreys: — You had some conversation 
with the hall porter.^ — Yes, I spoke to him. 

Did he hand you the envelope which is produced 
— Yes. My name is on it. 

In handing it to you did the hall porter say any- 
thing? — He gave me a message from Lord Queens- 
berry. 

What did the porter say ? — “ Lord Queensberry 
desired me, sir, to hand this to you when you came 
into the club.” 

And what did he hand to you ? — ^The envelope witfi, 
the card inside. It was an open envelope. I found 
the card produced in it. 

On the back of the card there is a date? — Yes^ 
‘*4-30; 18-2-95.” 

Did you read what was on the card ? — ^Y es.* 

Did you immediately communicate with 'your ' 
solicitor, and have an interview the following day with 
him? — ^Yes. And on that day also I applied, througl^ 
^y solicitor, for a warrant for Lord Queensbeny’s 
apprehension. ^ 

Thi§ concluded the examination in chief. » 

* The exact words on the card were ; “ To Oscar Wilde posink 
as a somdomite” (siel. The word '‘posii\g*’ was insei^M 
ander legal advice. “ Somdomite *’ was the Marquis’s quaint 
spelllka. 
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i,fi. 

Mr. Newton: — I suggest, Mr. Humphreys, that 
you and Mr. Carson liavc an interview with me in my 
private room. 

On returning, Mr. Carson said to the witness: — 
How long have you known Lord Alfred Douglas ? 

Mr. Newton : — Pardon me, have you any right to 
cross-examine in this court 

Mr. Carson : — I think so, certainly. 

Mr. Newton : — How far will it go? 

Mr. Carson : — I should desire to show that the step 
^ taken by Lord Queensberry was with a view of 
putting an end to the acquaintanceship between Mr. 
Wilde and his son. 

* 

Mr. Newton: — ^That would be quasi-justification, 
and is not admissible here. 

Mr. Humphreys submitted <hat in the case of Reg. 
V. Sir Richard Carden* an application was made on 
i»ehalf of the defendants for a mandamus to the effect 
^that the magistrate should hear evidence in cross- 
« examination of the complainant or the complainant’s 
witnesses. That case withheld permission. That was 
before the Court of Appeal, Lord Chief Justice 
^Cockburn and Lords Justice Lush and Manisty, and 
‘ they unanimously decided to discharge the rufe. 

Mr; Carson said that went only as hr as to lay down 
lhat'they must not cross-examine on a plea of justifica- 
tieSh, but it did not overrule the ordinary right to 
<5ross-examine. A great deal depended on the decision 
‘^die magistrate. It was always for a jury,to say 
Whether it was or was pot a libel whidi ought to be 
dinfiiMlly' punished; therefore he? did not put in any 
* November ai,.;|87g. See Lav Jleporis, i88o, vol. v., pa^ i. 
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plea of justification. That was the pka that Lord 
Queensbeny would raise if the o&e were sent for trial. 
He proposed to show V^hy Lord Queensbetry sent that 
letto*, and his contention was that Lord Queensbetry 
thought it was well for the morality of his son to put 
a stop to the relations between the parties. Couni|l^ 
was quite willing to submit to the decision of the 
magistrate on the point, though he was surprised that 
Mr. Humphreys should persist in it. 

Mr. Humplureys : — ^That is the case, your worship. 

On the evidence being read over by Mr. Lyell, 
clerk, Mr. Wilde said that the words used by the 
porter were, ** Lord Queensberry desires me to hand 
you this card.” 

Mr. Wilde : — I should like to see if the date as to 
when I was first introduced to Lord Queensberry has 
been correctly named. 

Mr. J. R. Lyell, chief clerk, read the deposition 
giving the date, as Mr. Wilde had stated, 1893. 

Mr. Wilde : — I believe now it was 1892. 

The deposition was amended accordingly. 

Inspector Greet’s evidence was next read over, 
describing the arrest of the Marquis and the woi^s 
used by him in reply to the warrant when it was read 
over to him. 

This being the case for the prosecution, th'e 
magistrate said: — ^John Douglas, having heard the 
evidence, now is the time to make an answ^ to the 
charge* You need not say anything unless you 
please; but recollect that whatever you do say will be 
taken down in writing and may be given in evidence 
agaihst you at your trial. What have ybu to sayP 
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Standing behind hi% Counsel, the Marquis said, ** 1. 
have simply, your worship, to say this. I wrote that 
card simply with the intention of bringing matters 
tO' a head, having been unable to meet Mr. Wilde 
l^herwise, and to save my son, and I abide by what 
f^^prote.” 

Mr. Newton : — Then you are committed for trial, 
and the same bail will be allowed you as before. 

.Note. — Up to the time of Lord Queensberry being com- 
mitted for trial the only evidence in the possession of 
Wilde’s accusers consisted of some letters which Wilde 
had written to Lord Alfred Douglas. These letters a man 
named Aden had stolen and handed to a solicitor named 
Abrahams, who tried to get Wilde to buy them under the 
threat that they would be made public. Wilde replied : 

** 1 hope they will be published.” Subsequently, after a 
series of events, which it is nof possible to relate in full 
here, the letters passed into the possession of the Marquis 
of Queensberry, who took legal advice upon them. He 
was told that on the evidence of the letters alone no 
charge could be made against Wilde. Between March 
qth and March 30th all the evidence given in the subse- 
quent trial at the Old Bailey was collected by the Marquis’s 
friends with the aid of private detectives and black- 
mailers. 



iii. — The Trial of Lord Queensbevk-y at the 
Old Bailey 

Proceedings on the Queen’s Commission of Oy6:^ 
^and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for the City ^ 
London, and Gaol Delivery for the County of 
Middlesex and the parts of the Counties of Esstpc, 
Kent, and Surrey, within the jurisdiction of ue 
Central Ci^minal Court, held on Monday, March 
25th, 1895, and following days, before the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Renals, Knt., Lord Mayor of the 
City of London; the Hon. Sir Richard Henn Collins, 
Knt., one of the Justices of Her Majesty’s High 
Coiurt of Justice; Sir John Whittaker Ellis, Bart., 
Sir Joseph Savory, Bart., Sir David Evans, K.C.M.G., 
Sir Stuart Knill, Bart., Aldermen of the said City; 
Sir Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., K.C.M.CJ., Recorder 
of the said City; Benjamin Faudel Phillips, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. Horatio David Davies, Esq., Frapk 
Green, Esq., Sir Joseph Cockfiel^ Dimsdale, Knt., 
James Thomson Ritchie, Esq., John Pound, Esq., 
Walter Vaughan Morgan, Esq., William Purdie 
Treloar, Esq., John Charles Bell, Esq., George Wyatt 
Truscott, Esq., other of the Aldermen of Bald 
City; Sir Forrest Fulton, Knt., Q.C., Common 
Sergeant of the said City; and Robert Malcoln Kerr, 
Esq., Judge of the City of London Court ; Her 
Majesty’s Justices of Oyer and Terminer andKSeneral 

*5 
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Gaol Delivery, holden for the said City, and Judges 
of the Central Crftninal Court. Marcus Samuel, 
Esq., Alderman, and George Hand, Esq., being 
Sheriffs; and Thomas Beard, Esq., and Francis Robert 
Middleton Phillips, Esq., being Under-Sheriffs. 

On Wednesday, April 3rd, 1 895, at the Old Bailey, 
beibre Mr. Justice Henn Collins, the trial was begun 
of the Marquis of Queensberry for maliciously 
'publishing a defematory libel against Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. 

Despite the nature of the evidence to be offered, 
the court was densely crowded. It was significant, 
however, that no ladies were present. 

The Marquis was the first to arrive.* He came 
in alone, and stood, hat in hand, in front of the dock. 
He spoke to nobody, an 4 nobody spoke to him. 
There was little that was aristocratic in the Marquis’s 
appearance. He was short of stature, with a round 
face, dean shaven except for a streak of red whisker. 
His lower lip drooped considerably. He wore a 
Cambridge-blue hunting-stock instead of a collar and 
a tie. A few minutes before half-past ten, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde entered the court, and took a seat immediately 
in firont of his Counsel, Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. 
Charles Mathews, with whom he at once joined in 
an animated conversation. There was none of that 
tendency to flippancy that some thought they detected 
in the prosecutor at the police court. He was 
infbnsely grave, and asked that a glass of wa^ might 
be placed in front of him and passed on to him in 
tl^ witness-box. The consultation which Mr. Charles 
Russell had with Inspector Littlechild indicated that 
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it was the latter who was the private detective who 
had charge of some of the evidence involved in the 
plea of justification. * 

The Judge was ten minutes late, but (the M«quis 
having entered the dock) the preliminary proceedings 
were soon got through, and at a quarter to ^eleven 
Sir Edward Clarke began his speech for the prosecu- 
tion. Everybody listened attentively to the story, 
,as set forth by Counsel, of the prosecutor’s achieve- 
ments at college, his subsequent success as a 
teur^ and the circumstances under which he became 
acquainted with the defendant’s family. But whenj 
Counsel pijoceeded to refer to certain letters written 
by Wilde to Lord Alfred Douglas, which had been 
found in the pocket of a coat belonging to that young 
gentleman, the Judge took copious notes. These he 
supplemented later by recording Wilde’s version of 
conversations he had had with three men named 
Wood, Allen, and Clibum, who, having secured 
copies of these letters, were endeavouring to extort 
money from the writer for their retunr. Of the 
nature of the prosecutor’s relations with these men 
something was learned in cross-examination. 

Sir Edward Clarke’s story of the visit of the 
defendant to the St. James’s Theatre on the first night 
of “ The Importance of Being Earnest” with a bunch 
of vegetables, and of his failure to obtain admission 
to the theatre, was greeted with loud laughter, which 
was repeated when, by a slip of the tongue. Sir 
Edward Clarke substituted the name of Lord Rose- 
bery for that of the defendant. But this levity was 
rebuked in indignant tones by the eminent Counsel, 
c 
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“ The Picture of Dorian Gray,”<* novel imttcn 
by Mr. Oscar WildclJ and a contribution of his to a 
magazine called “ The Chameleon,” under the head.- 
ing of “ Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the 
Young,” were mentioned in the plea of the defence 
as “ immoral and obscene,” and Sir Edward Clarke 
occupied some time in an endeavour to prove the 
contrary. He gave a synopsis of “ Dorian Gray,” 
and declared that there was nothing in it to merit 
the description applied to it. With regard to “ The 
Chameleon,” Counsel admitted that it contained a 
story entitled, “ The Priest and the Acolyte,” which 
was loathsome and filthy; but he declared that his 
client could not be held responsible for the publication 
as a whole, he being but a contributor to its pages. 
As a matter of foct, Mr. Wilde had urged upon the 
editor that the paper should be withdrawn. The 
opening speech lasted just an hour. 

The porter of the Albemarle Club was then put 
into the witness-box to prove the receipt by him of 
the card upon which the libellous words were written. 
Mr. Carson, Q.C. (with whom were Mr. C. F. Gill 
and Mr. A. Gill), asked no questions of the witness 
on behalf of the defence, and a few minutes before 
twelve Mr. Wilde was called into the box. He wore 
a tight-fitting foockcoat of a dark material, a collar 
with wide points, and a black tie. His hair was 
banked on the top of his head and carefully parted 
down the centre. His manner was confident, and 
he leaned over the narrow rail, which shuts in the 
witness, while he toyed with a pair of gloves and 
stood in readiness to reply to the questions of his 
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CoimseL The Marquis, turning slightly round in 
the dock, &ced the witness wfth an expression of 
supreme contempt, su{>plemented occasionally, as the 
evidence proceeded, by subdued and angry mutter- 
ings. When the witness narrated the circumstances 
of his first meeting with Lord Alfi’ed Douglas, the 
defendant asked for writing materials, and wrote a 
lengthy note, which was handed down to his Counsel. 

, Wilde was quite at home in the hands of Sir Edward 
Clarke. He answered in a modulated voice the 
friendly questions addressed to him, though his 
affected manner made his replies rather difficult to 
catch. Dyiring the portion of his examination which 
treated of the interviews he had with the three men 
regarding the letters sent by him to Lord Alfred 
Douglas, Wilde asked •for and obtained permission 
to explain in his own way exactly what took place. 
With eyes fixed on the ceiling, and in a deliberate 
style, he narrated with remarkable precision the exact 
words used on the occasion. The examination in 
chief lasted an hour and five minutes, and went no 
further than to bear out Sir Edward Clarke’s opening 
speech. 

Mr. Carson had the witness under cross-examina- 
tion for three-quarters of an hour Ijefore the adjourn- 
ment for lunch. The brilliant Irish advocate (who 
was suffering fi-om a bad cold) spoke in subdued 
tones, and was obviously conscious of the responsi- 
bility of his task. A reference to witness’s own age 
and that of Lord Alfred Douglas led up to questions 
as to the places at home and abroad where they had 
stayed together. It became apparent early that the 
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lint of cross-examination adopted 1)y Mr. Carson 
would result in a conflict between Counsel. Mr. 
Wilde was being questioned *as to his opinion of 
certain extracts from a story in “ The Chameleon,” 
when Sir Edward Clarke jumped to his feet and 
appealed to the Judge whether the questions were 
relevant, inasmuch as Wilde was not responsible for 
the story. The Judge ruled in favour of Mr. Carson. 
Sir Edward, a few moments later, raised another objec- 
tion, but he was again overruled. Mr. Carson had 
considerable difficulty in keeping the witness in hand. 
When taking him through his axioms for the young, 
as set forth in “ The Chameleon,” Wild^ persisted 
in supplementing his answers with speeches explaining 
what he himself considered to be the true meaning 
of his own words. These little speeches consisted of 
metaphysical definitions of the aphorisms which Mr. 
Carson read out to him, and were full of epigram 
and paradox. 

The interval for luncheon came as a pleasant relief 
to all. On the application of Mr. Carson, the Judge 
consented to the defendant being allowed his freedom 
till the court resumed its sitting. 

On the resumption of the trial, Mr. Carson began 
quoting passages from “ Dorian Gray,” as originally 
published in “ Lippincott’s Magazine,” which did 
not appear in the book as afterwards published. To 
this Sir Edward Clarke objected, but before the Judge 
could give his ruling, Mr. V^de asked Iqave to 
cohfcr with his Counsel. As a result, Mr. Wilde 
declared that it was immaterial to him from which 
version Mr. Carson quoted, a remark which led to 
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the withdrawal by Sir Edward Clarke of his objectioa. 

The reading of the extracts cdhtinued, Witde being 
asked at the end of fiach one if he did not consider 
that the language used pointed to the commission of 
certain offences. Wilde persisted in addressing the 
court instead of replying to the questions; and on 
Mr. Carson making an emphatic protest, the witness 
became somewhat truculent in his demeanour. His 
constant reiteration that he was an artist, and could 
judge of men and things only from the point of view 
of an artist, caused much amusement. He had 
admitted that in writing “ Dorian Gray ” he had in 
his mind, a French work entitled, “ A Rebours.” 
Mr. Carson wanted to elicit Wilde’s views as to the 
morality of that work; but Sir Edward Clarke suc- 
ceeded, on an appeal to the Judge, in stopping any 
further references to it. Questioned as to a letter 
he wrote to Lord Alfred Douglas, Wilde was 
dramatically vehement in denying that there was 
anything improper in it. Nobody but an artist like 
himself could have written such a letter ; and he 
persisted in declaring that it was unique, poetic, and 
beautiful — an opinion received with a contemptuous 
titter in court. He further asserted that everything 
he wrote was extraordinary. Some letters he wrote to 
Lord Alfred were, however, “ letters of no impor- 
tance.” 

At this stage the line of cross-examination assumed 
a newjphase, and Wilde’s admission of his friendship 
with a man named Wood, and the circumstances which 
preceded the latter’s departure for America, created 
quite a sensation. Revelation succeeded revelation. 
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His intimacy with a youth named Shelley, and with 
a boy named Alphonse Conway at Worthing, caused 
intense amazement, which culfninated in a scene of 
excitement when Mr. Carson produced in court the 
clothes and walking-stick which Wilde admitted 
having given to the last-named youth. This con- 
cluded the day’s proceedings. A full report of the 
evidence is given below. 

THE CASE FOR THE PROSECUTION 

At the Sixth Session of the Central Criminal Court, 
under the Lord Mayoralty of the Rights Hon. Sir 
Joseph Renals, Knt., John Sholto Douglas, eighth 
Marquis of Queensberry, fifty-one years of age, was 
indicted in the Old Court at 'the Old Bailey, before 
Mr. Justice Henn Collins and a jury, on Wednesday, 
April 3rd, 1895, for publishing a criminal libel con- 
cerning Mr. Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills Wilde. 
On the bench with Sir Richard Henn Collins were 
Sir Reginald Hanson, Alderman Davies, Messrs. 
Faudel Phillips and Vaughan Morgan, and Alderman 
and Sheriff Samuel. 

Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., with Mr. Charles 
Mathews and Mr. Travers Humphreys, appeared for 
the prosecution; Mr. Carson, Q.C., M.P., with Mr. 
C. F. Gill and Mr. A. Gill, defended the accused; 
while Mr. Besley, Q.C., with Mr. Monckton, held 
v^ching briefs for Lord Alfred Douglas an^ Lord 
Douglas of Hawick. 

The clerk read out the indictment to the effect that 
the Marquis did unlawfully and maliciously write 
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and publish a false, malicious, and defamatory libel 
of and concwning one Oscaif Fingall Qlpbhertie 
Wills Wilde, at Albdtnarle Street, on the eighteenth 
of February, 1895, at the parish of Saint George’s. 
The Marquis said he pleaded not guilty, and that the 
libel was true, and that it was for the public benefit 
that it should be published. 

Sir Edward Clarke, in opening the case for the 
prosecution, said that the libel charged against the 
defendant was published in the form of a visiting 
card left by Lord Queensberry at a club to which Mr. 
Oscar Wilde belonged. On that card his lordship 
wrote : “ Oscar Wilde posing as a sodomite.” The 
accusation contained in the words did not suggest 
the gravest offence — indeed, the words suggested no 
guilt of the actual offence, but that the person to 
whom the libel applied appeared to be, or desired to 
appear to be, a person guilty of or inclined to the 
commission of the gravest offence. The publication 
of such a statement in the manner described was likely 
seriously to affect the reputation of the person against 
whom it was made. The point for consideration was 
not alone whether the card was delivered and whether 
the defendant could not urge the excuse of strong 
but mistaken feeling. The defendant by his plea 
had raised a much graver issue. In that plea there 
was a series of allegations, mentioning the names of 
several persons, and it was said in regard to all these 
persops that Mr. Wilde had solicited them to commit 
the grave offence, and had been guilty with each and 
all of them of indecent practices. One would gather 
from the terms of the plea that Mr. Wilde had been 
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unsuccessfully soliciting these persons to conunit the 
offenccii^ith him. «He (Sir Edward) could under- 
stand how it was that the statements were put in the 
form in which they found them: for these people 
who might be called upon to sustain these charges 
were persons who would necessarily have to admit 
in cross-examination that they themselves had been 
guilty of the gravest of offences. 

Mr. Wilde was a gentleman, thirty-eight years of , 
age, the son of Sir William Wilde, a very dis- 
tinguished Irishman, surgeon oculist, who did great 
public service as Chairman of the Census Committee 
in Ireland. Mr. Oscar Wilde had a very brilliant 
University career at Oxford, and in 1884 had the 
good fortune to marry the daughter of the late Mr. 
Horace Lloyd, Q.C. From that day until the present 
he had lived with his wife, who had borne him two 
sons, at Tite Street, Chelsea. At that residence Mr. 
Wilde had received his friends, who included Lord 
Alfred Douglas, defendant’s son, and the Marchioness 
of Queensberry, the late wife of the Marquis, from 
whom, however, she had been released in the marriage 
tie on account of the defendant’s conduct. These 
people had been the guests of Mr. Wilde also at his 
country houses at Wokingham, Salisbury, Goring, 
and Worthing. In November, 1892, Mr. Wilde and 
Lord Alfred Douglas were lunching together at the 
Caf 6 Royal, in Regent Street. The Marquis entered, 
and Mr. Wilde knowing that some unhappy frimily 
matters— with which, however, he had nothing to 
do — ^had brought about strained feelings between 
Lord Alfred and his frther, suggested to the former 
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that it was a good opportunity for speaking to his 
father. He did so. The two «hook handfl Lord 
Alfred introduced his father to Mr. Wilde, the 
three lunched together. 

Between that time and 1894 Mr. Wilde became 
aware that certain statements were being mack against 
his character — Counsel did not mean by Lord Queens- 
berry. He became aware of it in this way. There 
was a man named Alfred Wood, whom Mr. Wilde 
had seen once or twice, but knew very little indeed 
about. Wood had been given some clothes by Lord 
Alfred Douglas, and stated that in the pocket of a 
coat so giv^n to him he had found four letters which 
had been written by Mr. Wilde to Lord Alfred. 
Whether he did find them in the pocket, or whether 
he stole them, was a matter on which they could only 
speculate; but at all events. Wood went to Mr. Wilde 
early in 1893 and wanted Mr. Wilde to give him 
something for the letters, representing that he was 
in great distress and trouble and wanted to get off 
to America. Mr. Wilde gave him £ 1 ^ or £20 
wherewith to pay his passage. Wood then handed 
over three very ordinary letters which Mr. Wilde 
had written to Lord Alfred Douglas. But, as 
generally happened when people -thought they had 
letters of some importance, the letters of no impor- 
tance were given up, and that which was supposed to 
be of some importance was retained. That was the 
case in this instance. Something had been found out 
about tAe set of people taking part in these trans- 
actions, — men named Wood, Allen, and Cliburn. 

In 1893 Mr. Wilde had written a play which after- 
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wards proved a great success at the Haymarket — A 
Wonain of No Iihportance ”* — and while this was 
being prepared for production, there came into the 
hands of Mr. Beebohm Tree a piece of paper which 
purported to be, and to some extent was, a copy of 
a letter which had been retained by the persons named 
when the other letters had been handed over. On 
this paper was written : “ Kindly give this to Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, and oblige yours,” and then thea^ 
followed some initials. Shortly afterwards Allen 
called on Mr. Wilde, and said he had the original 
letter f. He asked Mr. Wilde to give him something 
for it. Mr. Wilde absolutely and peremptorily 
refused, saying ; “ I have a copy of that letter, and 
the original is of no use to me. I look upon it as 
a work of art. I should have desired to possess it, 
but now that you have been good enough to send 
me a copy I do not want the original.” He sent 
Allen away, giving him ten shillings for himself. 
Almost immediately afterwards Cliburn came and 
said that Allen so much appreciated his (Mr. Wilde’s) 
kindness that he sent back the letter. The man then 
handed over the letter, and Mr. Wilde gave him 
half-a-sovereign for his trouble. Having once got 
the original letter into his possession, Mr. Wilde 
kept it. He said then, and said now, that he looked 
upon it as a sort of prose sonnet. He told Allen that 
it would probably appear in sonnet form ; and on 

* Produced April 19, 1893. 

t On the first night of A Woman of No Importanee Allen 
offered the letter to Wilde for ;£io. “Ten pounds?” said 
Wilde. “You have no appreciation of literature. If you had 
asked me for fifty pounds 1 might have given it to you.” 
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May 4th, 1893, a publication was issued called 
Spirit Lamp, An Esthetic, Lilerary and Critical 
Magazine,” edited by Lord Alfred Douglas; and on 
the first page was a sonnet in French, described as 
“ A letter written in prose poetry by Mr. Oscar Wilde 
to a friend, and translated into rhymed poetry by a 
poet of no importance.” It was not an exact repro- 
duction, but a paraphrase of the letter.* Here was 
the letter: — 

My Own Boy, 

Your sonnet is quite lovely, and it is a marvel that 
those red rose-leaf lips of yours should have been made no 
less for mus4c of song than for madness of kisses. Your 
slim gilt soul walks between passion and poetry. I know 
Hyacinthus, whom Apollo loved so madly, was you in 
Greek days. 

Why are you alone in London, and when do you go to 
Salisbury? Do go there to cool your hands in the grey 
twilight of Gothic things, and come here whenever you 
like. It is a lovely place — it only lacks you ; but go to 
Salisbury first. 

Always, with undying love, 

You:s, 

Oscar. 


* SONNET. 

A Utter written in frose foetry by Mr. Oscar Wilde to a friend^ 
and translated into rhymed poetry by a poet of no importance. 

HYACINTHE I 6 mon coeur ! jeune dieu doux ct blond I 
Tes yeux sent la lumi^re de la mer ! ta bouche« 

Le sang rouge du soir oh mon soleil se couche . . . 

Je t’aime, enfant c&lin, cher aux bras d’Apollon. 

Tu chantais, et ma lyre est moins douce, le long 
Des rameaux suspendus que la brise eflParouche, 

A frdmir, que ta voix h chanter, quand je touche 
Tes cheveux couronn^s d’acanthe et de houblon. 
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|r The words of that letter, continued Sir Edward 
Clarke, might appfear extravagant to those who were 
in the habit of writing commercial correspondence 
(laughter), or those ordinary letters which the neces- 
sities of life forced upon one every day; but Mr. 
Wilde said it was a prose sonnet, and one of which 
he was in no way ashamed, and was prepared to 
produce anywhere as the expression of a poetical 
feeling, and with no relation whatever to the hateful 
suggestions put to it in the plea in this case. 

In the early part of 1894, Lord Queensberry met 
Mr. Wilde and Lord Alfred again at lunch at the Caf6 
Royal. Shortly after that, Mr. Wilde became aware 
that the defendant was writing letters that affected 
his (Mr. Wilde’s) character and contained suggestions 
injurious to him. Though he might reasonably (and 
would, probably, if his own interests alone were con- 
cerned) have brought this to some public notice, he 
abstained from doing so for reasons which he (Sir 
Edward) was not entitled to state, but Counsel was 


Mais tu pars ! tu me fuis pour les Fortes d'hercule ; 

Va! rafraSchis tcs mains dans Ic clair crdpuscule 
Des choses ou descend Fame antique. £t reviens, 

Hyacinthe ador^ ! hyacinthe? hyacinthel 
Car je veux voir toujours dans les bois syriens 
Ton beau corps €tendu sur la rose et T absinthe. 

Pierre Louys. 

From “ The Spirit Lamp, An iCsthetic, Literary and 
Critical Magazine, Edited by Lord Alfred Douglas.” Vol. IV., 
No. I, May 4, 1803. Oxford : James Thornton, 33 and 41, High 
Street. Price One Shilling. 

(Pierre Louys is the nom de gula^rre of a very distinguished 
man of letters. He is a son-in-law\ of the late Jos^ Maria de 
H€r6dia, the French Academician.) ( 
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sure that the reasons would be obvious before the 
case had gone very far. And so* the latter part of 
1894 passed. At an interview in that year, Mr. Wilde 
gave instructions, in Lord Queensbcrry’s hearing, that 
the defendant was not to be admitted into his (Mr. 
Wilde’s) house. 

In February, 1895, another play by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, The Importance of Being Earnest,” was 
about to be produced at the St. James’s Theatre. 
In the course of the day (February 14th) information 
reached the management of the theatre, and other 
persons, with regard to certain intentions on the part 
of Lord Queensberry. It was a matter of public 
dramatic history that at a play written by the late 
Poet Laureate (Lord Tennyson), “ The Promise of 
May,”* Lord Queensberry made some observations 
in the public theatre. 

Mr. Carson said that he could not see how this 
was evidence. 

The Judge remarked that it might be pertinent as 
explaining the subsequent actions of Mr. Wilde 
towards Lord Queensberry. 

Sir Edward Clarke, continuing, said that on that 
occasion Lord Queensberry got up in the theatre and, 
in his character as Agnostic, objected to the repre- 
sentation then being put upon the stage of an 
Agnostic in the person of Mr. Hermann Vezin. Of 
course, a disturbance on the night of the production 
of the nw play would be a very serious matter, and 
would be especially serious if the observations, as 
they probably would, had gravely affected the charac- 

* First produced in 1882. 
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tw of Mr. Wilde. Lord Queensberry had paid for a 
seat in the St. Jatftes’s Theatre, but his money was 
returned and the police were warned. Lord Queens- 
berry made his appearance In the course of the evening 
and brought with him a large bouquet made of vege- 
tables (laughter). Whether Lord Queensberry was at all 
times responsible for his actions was a matter on which 
the jury might have doubts before the case ended. 
Instead of writing to the committee of one of the 
clubs of which Mr. Wilde was a member, and asking 
for an inquiry, he got a bunch of vegetables and 
came down to the theatre on the first night of Mr. 
Wilde’s new play. Being refused admigsion at the 
box office, he made his way to the gallery stairs; but 
here, too, the police had received notice, and, being 
unable to get admission. Lord Queensberry went 
away. 

On the 28 th of February Mr. Wilde went to the 
Albemarle Club, and there received from the porter 
the card left by Lord Queensberry on the i8th of 
that month. Hitherto, the accusations had been 
made in letters to members of Lord Queensberry’s 
family, and thus Mr. Wilde could, if he had chosen, 
have taken action; but he did not wish to — and would 
not now further than could be avoided — bring into 
prominence the relations of Lord Queensberry with 
the members of his family. On March ist a warrant 
was applied for, and on the following day Lord 
Queensberry was arrested. 

There were two counts at the end of the plea, 
continued Sir Edward, which were extremely curious. 
It was said that in the month of July, 1890, Mr. 
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Wilde published, or caused to be published, with 
his name on the title-pag^c, a certain immoral and 
indecent work with th^ title of “ The Picture of 
Dorian Qray,” which book was intended to be under- 
stood by the readers to describe the relations, 
intimacies, and passions of certain persons guilty of 
unnatural practices. And, secondly, that in Decem- 
ber, 1894, was published a certain immoral work in 
the form of “ The Chameleon,” relating to the practices 
of persons of unnatural habits; and that Mr. Wilde 
had joined in procuring the publication of “ The 
Chameleon,” with his name on it, as the principal 
contributor, under the title of “ Phrases and Philoso- 
phies for the Use of the Young.” Those were two 
very gross allegations, asserted Counsel. “ The 
Chameleon ” was numbered Vol. I., Number i ; was 
published by Messrs. Gay and Bird, of 5, Chandos 
Street; and only one hundred copies were to be 
printed. Mr. Wilde did contribute “ Phrases and 
Philosophies for the Use of the Young,” and on the 
first three pages there was a certain number of 
epigrammatical statements such as those which many 
of them had enjoyed when being entertained by such 
a play as “ A Woman of No Importance.” They 
gave brilliancy and effect to dialogue, and supplied 
even wisdom in a witty form. Mr. Wilde was not 
responsible for the rest of the magazine- It was 
edited by an Oxford man, who asked Mr. Wilde to 
contribute. Directly Mr. Wilde saw the magazine, 
he noticed there was a story in it called “ The Priest 
and the Acolyte,” which was a disgrace to literature, 
which it was amazing anybody wrote, and still more 
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amazing that anybody allowed to be published under 
his name.* Diredtly Mr. Wilde saw that story he 
communicated with the editor, and upon his insistence 
the magazine was withdrawn. It was strange indeed, 
then, to find that publication put upon the particulars 
as justifying the charge against Mr. Wilde. 

The volume called “ The Picture of Dorian Gray ” 
was one which could be bought at any bookstall in 
London. It had Mr. Wilde’s name on the title-page, 
and had been published five years. The story of the 
book was that of a young man of good birth, great 
wealth, and great personal beauty, whose friend paints 
a picture of him. Dorian Gray expresses the wish 
that he could remain as in the picture, while the 
picture aged with the years. His wish was granted, 
and he soon knew that upon the picture, and not upon 
his own face, the scars of trouble and bad conduct were 
falling. In the end he stabs the picture and &lls 
dead. The picture is restored to its pristine beauty, 
while his friends find on the floor the body of a 
hideous old man. 

“ I shall be surprised,” said Counsel, in conclusion, 
“ if my learned friend can pitch upon any passage in 
that book which does more than describe as novelists 
and dramatists may — nay, must— describe the 
passions and the fashions of life. 

“ Witnesses will be called who will prove the 
publication of the libel, and my learned friend has 
"the task of satisfying you that the excuses made are 
true.” 

* Sir Edward Clarke was in error. The story was published 
anonymously and sigmed “ X " only, thougfh the author's real 
name was more or less an open secret in Oxford at the time. 
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Sidney Wright> hall porter at the Albemarle Club, 

was called. He proved that Loi€ Queensberry left 
with him the card containing the alleged libel. 
Witness stated that he put the card into an envelope 
and handed it to Mr. Wilde on February 28 th. Wit- 
ness looked at the card but did not understand it. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, who was next put into the box 
and examined by Sir Edward Clarice, said: — I am 
tlje prosecutor in this case. I am thirty-nine years 
of age. My father was Sir William Wilde, smgeon, 
of Dublin, and Chairman of the Census Commission. 
He died when I was at Oxford (1876). I was a 
student at Trinity College, where I took a classical 
scholarship and the gold medal for Greek. I then 
went to Magdalen College, Oxford, where I took a 
classical scholarship, a first in “ Mods.,” and a first 
in “ Greats,” and the Newdigate Prize for English 
verse. I took my degree in 1878, and came down 
at once. From that time I have devoted myself to 
art and literature. In 1881 I published a volume of 
poems, and afterwards lectured in F ngland and 
America. In 1884 I married Miss Lloyd, and from 
that date till now have lived with her in Tite Street, 
Chelsea. I have two sons, the elder of whom will 
be ten in June and the second nine in November. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — In 1891 did you make the 
acquaintance of Lord Alfred Douglas ? 

Witness: — Yes : he was brought to my house by 
a friend. Before then I had not been acquainted 
with Lady Queensberry, but since then I have been 
a guest in her house many times. I also knew Lord 
Douglas of Hawick and the late Lord Drumlanrig. 

V 
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Lord Alfred has dined with me from time to time 
at my house, and* at the Albemarle Club, of which 
my wife is a member, and has stayed with us at 
Cromer, Goring, Worthing, and Torquay. In 
November, 1892, I was lunching with him at the 
Caf6 Royal, where we met Lord Queensbeny, and 
on my suggestion Lord Alfi^ went up to him and 
shook hands. I was aware that there had been some 
estrangement between the two. Lord Queensberry 
joined us. Lord Alfred had to go away early, and 
Lord Queensberry remained and chatted with me. 
Afterwards something was said about Torquay, and 
it was arranged that Lord Queensberry should call 
upon me there, but he did not come. From Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1892, till March, 1894, I did not see the 
defendant, but in 1893 I heard that some letters which 
I had addressed to Lord Alfred Douglas had come 
into the hands of certain persons. 

Did any one say that he had found letters of yours ? 
— ^Yes. A man named Wood saw me at the rooms 
of Mr. Alfred Taylor and told me that he had found 
some letters in a suit of clothes which Lord Alfred 
Douglas had been good enough to give him. 

Did he ask for anything? — I don’t think he made 
a direct demand. 

What happened? — ^When he entered the room, he 
said, “ I suppose you will think very badly of me.” 

I replied, “ I hear that you have letters of mine to 
Lord Alfred Douglas which you certainly ought to 
have given back.” He handed me thrfee or four 
letters, and said they had been stolen from him ** the 
day before yesterday ” by a man named Allen, and 
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that he (Wood) had had to employ a detective to 
get them back. I read the lettdN> and said that I 
did not think them of any importance. He said, “ I 
am very much afraid of staying in London, as this 
man and other men are threatening me. 1 want 
money to go away to America.** I asked what better 
opening as a clerk he could have in America 
than in England, and he replied that he was 
anxious to get out of London in order to escape from 
the man who had taken the letters from him. He 
made a very strong appeal to me. He said that he 
could find nothing to do in London. I paid him 
Thejetters remained in my hand all the time. 

Did some man shortly afterwards come with 
another letter? — ^A man called and told me that the 
letter, a copy of which had been sent to Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, was not in his possession. His name was Allen. 

What happened at that interview ? — I felt that this 
was the man who wanted money from me. I said, 
“ I suppose you have come about my beautiful letter 
to Lord Alfred Douglas. If you had tsot been so 
foolish as to send a copy of it to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
I would gladly have paid you a very large sum of 
money for the letter, as I consider it to be a work 
of art.” He said, A very curious construction can 
be put on that letter.” I said in reply, “ Art is rarely 
intelligible to the criminal classes.’* He said, “ A 
man has offered me /^6o for it.” I said to him, “ If 
you take my advice you will go to that man and sell 
my letter* to him for ;^6o. I myself have never 
received so large a sum for any prose work of that 
length; but I am glad to find that there is some on* 
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in England who considers a letter of mine worth 
;^6o.” He was* somewhat taken aback by my 
manner, perhaps, and said,* “ The man is out of 
town.” I replied, “ He is sure to come back,” and 
I advised him to get the ;^6o. He then changed 
his manner a little, saying that he had not a single 
penny, and that he had been on many occasions trying 
to find me. 1 said that I could not guarantee his 
cab expenses, but that I would gladly give him halfia- 
sovereign. He took the money and went away. 

Was anything said about a sonnet ? — Yes. I said, 
“ The letter, which is a prose poem, will shortly be 
published in sonnet form in a delightful magazine, 
and I will send you a copy of it.” 

As a matter of fact, the letter was the basis of a, 
French poem that was published in “ The Spirit 
Lamp ” ? — Yes. 

It is signed “ Pierre Louys.” Is that the worn de 
plume of a friend of yours.** — Yes, a young French 
poet of great distinction, a friend of mine, who has 
lived in England. 

Did Allen then go away.? — ^Yes, and in about five 
minutes Clib\u*n came to the house. I went out 
to him and said, I cannot bother any more about 
this matter.” He produced the letter out of his 
pocket, saying, “ Allen has asked me to give it back 
to you.” I did not take it immediately, but asked : 

“ Why does Allen give me back this letter ? ” He 
said, Well, he says that you were kind to him, and 
that there is no use trying to ‘ rent ’ you as you only 
laugh at us.” I took the letter and said, “ I will 
accept it back, and you can thank Allen from me for 
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all the anxiety he has shown abotA it.’* I looked at 
the letter, and saw that it was extremely soiled. 1 
said to him, I think k is quite unpardonable that 
better care was not taken of this original manuscript 
of mine ” (laughter). He said he was very sorry, 
but it had been in so many hands. I gave him half-a- 
sovereign for his trouble, and then said, ** I am aiiaid 
you are leading a wonderfully wicked life.” He said, 
“•There is good and bad in every one of us.” I 
told him he was a born philosopher, and he then left. 

Has the letter remained in your possession ever 
since? — ^Yes. I produce it here to-day. 

I pass to, the end of 1893. Did Lord Alfred 
Douglas go to Cairo then ? — ^Yes; in December, 1893. 

On his return were you lunching together in the 
Caf6 Royal when Lord Queensberry came in ? — Yes. 
He shook hands and joined us, and we chatted on 
perfectly friendly terms about Egypt and various 
other subjects. 

Shortly after that meeting did you become aware 
that he was making suggestions with regard to your 
character and behavioxir ? — Yes. Those mggestions 
were not contained in letters to me. At the end of 
June, 1894, there was an interview between Lord 
Queensberry and myself in my housq. He called upon 
me, not by appointment, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, accompanied by a gentleman with whom I 
was not acquainted. The interview took place in my 
library. Lord Queensberry was standing by the 
window. * I walked over to the fireplace, and he said 
to me, “ Sit down.” I said to him, “ I do not allow 
My one to talk like that to me in my house or 
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anywhere else. I Jiippose you have come to 
for the statement yeu made about my wife and myself 
in letters you wrote to your son. I should have the 
right any day I chose to prosecute you for writing 
such a letter.” He said, “ The letter was privileged, 
as it was written to my son.” I said, “ How dare 
you say such things to me about your son and me ” 
He said, “ You were both kicked out of the Savoy 
Hotel at a moment’s notice for your disgusting 
conduct.” I said, “ That is a lie.” He said, “ You 
have taken furnished rooms for him in Piccadilly.” 
I said, Somebody has been telling you an absurd 
set of lies about your son and me. I hj^ve not done 
anything of the kind.” He said, “ I hear you were 
thoroughly well blackmailed for a disgusting letter 
you wrote to my son.” I said, “ The letter was a 
beautiful letter, and I never write except for publica- 
tion.” Then I asked : “ Lord Queensberry, do you 
seriously accuse your son and me of improper con- 
duct ? ” He said, “ I do not say that you are it, but 
you look it ” (laughter). 

His Lordship: — I shall have the court cleared if 
I hear the slightest disturbance again. 

Witness (continuing Lord Queensberry’s re- 
marks) : — “ But you look it, and you pose as it, which 
is just as bad. If I catch you and my son together 
again in any public restaurant I will thrash you.” I 
said, “ I do not know what Quecnsberry rules are, 
but the Oscar Wilde rule is to shoot at sight.” I 
then told Lord Quecnsberry to leave my house. He 
said he would not do so. I told him that I would 
have him put out by the police. He said, ** It is a 
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disgusting scandal.” I said, “ If it be so, you aie 
the author of the scandal, and nojpne else.” I then 
went into the hall and pointed him out to my servant. 
I said, **This is the Marquis of Queensberry, the 
most infamous brute in London. You are never to 
allow him to enter my house again.” It is not true 
that I was expelled from the Savoy Hotel at any time. 
Neither is it true that I took rooms in Piccadilly for 
Lord Queensberry’s son. I was at the theatre on 
tUe opening night of the play, “ The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” and was called before the curtain. 
The play was successful. Lord Queensberry did not 
obtain admission to the theatre. I was acquainted 
with the &ct that Lord Queensberry had brought a 
bunch of vegetables with him.* 

When was it you heard the first statement affecting 
your character? — I had seen communications from 
Lord Queensberry, not to his son, but to a third 
party — members of his own and of his wife’s Emilies. 
I went to the Albemarle Club on the 28 th of Februsuy 
and received from the porter the card which has been 
produced. A warrant was issued on the ist of 
March. 

It is suggested that you are responsible for the 
publication of the magazine, “ The Chameleon,” on 
the front page of which some aphorisms of yours 
appear. Beyond sending that contribution, had you 
anything to do with the preparation or publication 
of that magazine.^ — ^No; nothing whatever. 

Until*you saw this number of “ The Chameleon,” 

^ Wilde wrote to a friend that day ; Bosie's father is ffoing* 
to make a scene to-night. I am going to stop him.’’ 
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did you know anything about the story “ The Pitest 
and the Acolyte P^Nothing at all. 

Upon seeing that story in print, did you com- 
municate with the editor? — ^The editor came to see 
me at the Cafe Royal to speak to me about it. 

Did you approve of the story of “ The Priest and 
the Acolyte ” ? — I thought it bad and indecent, and 
I strongly disapproved of it. 

Was that disapproval expressed to the editor?—* 
Yes. 

The other question relates to the book ** Dorian 
Gray.” Was that first published in serial form.? — 
It was first published in ** Lippincott’s,”. and after- 
wards in book form with some additional chapters. 
It was much reviewed. 

** Your attention has been called to the plea and to 
the names of persons with whom your conduct is 
impugned. Is there any truth in these allegations ? — 
There is no truth whatever in any one of them. 

This concluded the prosecutor’s examination in 
chief. 

Mr. Carson then rose to cross-examine. He 
said : — You stated that your age was thirty-nine. I 
think you are over forty. You were born on October 
1 6th, 1854 .? — I had no wish to pose as being young. 

I am thirty-nine or forty. You have my certificate, 
and that settles the matter. 

But being born in 1854 makes you more than 
forty? — ^Ah! Very well. . 

In reply to further questions, prosecutor said: — 
Lord Alfred Douglas is about twenty-four, and was 
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bel^reen twenty and twenty-one ^ears of age when I 
first knew him. Down to the tipae of the interview 
in Tite Street^ Lord Queensberry had been friendly. 
I did not receive a letter on April 3rd in which Lord 
Queensberry desired that my acquaintance with his 
son should cease. After the interview 1 had no doubt 
that such was Lord Queensberry’s desire. Notwith- 
standing Lord Queensberry’s protest, my intimacy 
^ith Lord Alfi-ed Douglas has continued down to the 
present moment. 

You have stayed with him at many places.^ — Yes. 

At Oxford? Brighton — on several occasion — ? 

Worthing?^ — ^Yes. 

You never took rooms for him.? — No. 

Were you at other places with him.? — ^Yes: at 
Cromer and at Torquay. 

And in various hotels in London? — Yes; at one 
in Albemarle Street, and in Dover Street, and at the 
Savoy. 

Did you ever take rooms yourself in addition to 
your house in Tite Street? — Yes; at 10 and ii, St. 
James's Place. I kept the rooms from "^he month of 
October, 1893, to the end of March, 1894. Lord 
Alfred Douglas has stayed in those chambers, which 
are not far from Piccadilly. I have been abroad with 
him several times, and even lately* to Monte Carlo. 
With reference to these books, it was not at Brighton, 
in 20, King’s Road, that I wrote my article for ** The 
Chameleon.” I observed that there were also con- 
tributions from Lord Alfred Douglas, but these were 
not written at Brighton. I had seen them. I 
* March 13, 1895. 
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thought them exceldingly beautiful poems.* One 
was ” In Praise of»Shame,’* and the other, “ Two 
Loves.” « 

They were two boys? — Yes. 

One boy calls his “ true love,” and the other boy 
calls his love “ shame ”? — ^Yes. 

Did you think that made any improper sugges- 
tion ? — No, none whatever. 

You read “ The Priest and the Acolyte ”? — Ye^ 

You have no doubt whatever that that was an 
improper story? — From the literary point of view 
it was highly improper. It is impossible for a man 
of literature to judge it otherwise ; by^ literature, 
meaning treatment, selection of subject, and the like. 
I thought the treatment rotten and the subject rotten. 

You are of opinion, I believe, that there is no such 
thing as an immoral book.^ — Yes. 

May I take it that you think “ The Priest and the 
Acolyte ” was not immoral ? — It was worse — it was 
badly written. 

Was not the story that of a priest who fell in love 
with a boy who served him at the altar, and was 
discovered by the rector in the priest’s room, and a 
scandal arose — I have read it only once, in last 
November, and nothing will induce me to read it 
again. I don’t care for it. It doesn’t interest me. 

Do you think the story blasphemous.^ — ^I think it 
violated every artistic canon of beauty. 

That is not an answer. — It is the only one 1 can 
give. 

* These two poems, after appearing in Tie Chameleon, in 
December, 1894, were reprinted in Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
Poems, published by the Mereure de Prance, Paris, i8g6. 
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I want to see the position yoii pose in. — 1 do not 
think you should say that. « 

I have said nothing out of the way. I wish to 
know whether you thought the story blasphemous. — 
The story filled me with disgust. The end was wrong. 

Answer the question, sir. Did you or did you not 
consider the story blasphemous ? — I did not consider 
the story blasphemous. I thought it disgusting. 

I am satisfied with that. You know that when 
the priest in the story administers poison to the boy, 
he uses the words of the sacrament of the Church 
of England ? — ^That I entirely forgot. 

Do you ^consider that blasphemous? — I think it is 
horrible. “ Blasphemous ” is not a word of mine. 

Mr. Carson then read the following extract from 
“ The Priest and the Acolyte ” : — 

Just before the consecration the priest took a tiny 
phial from the pocket of his cassock, blessed it, and 
poured the contents into the chalice. 

When the time came for him to receive from the 
chalice, he raised it to his lips, but did not taste of it. 

He administered the sacred wafer to the child, and 
then he took the beautiful gold chalice, set with precious 
stones, in his hand ; he turned towards him ; but when he 
saw the light in the beautiful face he turned again to the 
crucifix with a low moan. For one instant his courage 
failed him ; then he turned to the little fellow again, and 
held the chalice to his lips : 

“ The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed 
for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
Ufe." 

Mr. Carson: — ^Do you approve of those words? 

Witness: — I think them disgusting, perfect 
twaddle. 
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Mr. Carson : — I diink you will admit that any one 
who would approve 4)f such an article would pose as 
guilty of improper practices. • I do not think so in 
the person of another contributor to the magazine. 
It would show very bad literary taste. I strongly ob- 
jected to the whole story. I took no steps to express 
disapproval of “ The Chameleon ” because I think 
it would have been beneath my dignity as a man of 
letters to associate myself with an Oxford under-^ 
gradviate’s productions. I am aware that the magazine 
may have been circulated among the undergraduates 
of Oxford. . I do not believe that any book or work 
of art ever had any effect whatever on mprality. 

Am I right in saying that you do not consider the 
effect in creating morality or immorality ? — Certainly, 
I do not. 

So far as your works are concerned, you pose as 
not being concerned about morality or inunorality ? — 
I do not know whether you use the word pose ” 
in any particular sense. 

It is a fevourite word of your own. — Is it I have 
no pose in this matter. In writing a play or a book, 
I am concerned entirely with literature — that is, with 
art. I aim not at doing good or evil, but in trying 
to make a thing that will have some quality of beauty. 

Listen, sir. Here is one of the “ Phrases and 
Philosophies for the Use of the Young ” which you 
contributed ; — “ Wickedness is a myth invented by 
good people to account for the curious attractiveness 
of others.” You think that true — I rarely think that 
anything I write is true. 

Did you say “ rarely ” ? — I said “ rarely.” I 
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noight have said ^^'vnever true in the actual 

sense ef the word. * 

“ Reli^ons die when they are p*oved*to be true.” 
Is that true? — ^Yes; I hold that. It is a suggestion 
towards a philosophy of the absorption of religions 
by science, but it is too big a question to go into now. 

Do you think that was a safe axiom to put forward 
for the philosophy of the young ? — Most stimulating. 
• ** If one tells the truth, one is sure, sooner or 
later, to be found out ” ? — That is a pleasing paradox, 
but I do not set very high store on it as an axiom. 

Is it good for the young ? — ^Anything is good that 
stimulates .thought in whatever age. 

Whether moral or immoral? — ^There is no such 
thing as morality or immorality in thought. There 
is immoral emotion. 

Pleasure is the only thing one should live for ” ? 
— I think that the realisation of oneself is the prime 
aim of life, and to realise oneself through pleasvire 
is finer than to do so through pain. I am, on that 
point, entirely on the side of the ancients — ^the 
Greeks. It is a pagan idea. 

** A truth ceases to be true when more than one 
person believes in it ” — ^Perfectly. That would be 
my metaphysical definition of trulh : something so 
personal that the same truth could never be appre- 
ciated by two minds. 

“ The condition of perfection is idleness : the aim 
of perfection is youth ” ? — Oh, yes; I think so. Half 
of it is frue. The life of contemplation is the highest 
life, and so recognised by the philosopher. 

There is something tragic about the enormous 
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niunber of young men there art in England at the 
present moment who start life with perfect profiles, 
and end by adopting some Useful profession ” ? — 
should think that the young have enough sense of 
humour. 

You think that is humorous? — I think it is an 
amusing paradox, an amusing play on words. 

What would anybody say would be the effect of 
“ Phrases and Philosophies ” taken in connection with 
such an article as “ The Priest and the Acolyte ” ? — 
Undoubtedly it was the idea that might be formed 
that made me object so strongly to the story. I saw 
at once that maxims that were perfectly nonsensical, 
paradoxical, or anything you like, might be read in 
conjunction with it. 

After the criticisms that were passed on “ Dorian 
Gray,” was it modified a good deal ? — No. Additions 
were made. In one case it was pointed out to me — 
not in a newspaper or anything of that sort, but by 
the only critic of the century whose opinion I set high, 
Mr. Walter Pater — that a certain passage was liable 
to misconstruction, and I made one addition. 

This is in your introduction to “Dorian Gray” : — 
“ There is no such thing as a moral or an immoral 
book. Books are well written, or badly written.” 
That expresses your view ? — My view on art, yes. 

Then, I take it, that no matter how immoral a book 
may be, if it is well written, it is, in your opinion, 
a gpod book? — ^Yes, if it were well written so as to 
produce a sense of beauty, which is the highest sense 
of which a human being can be capable. If it were 
badly written, it would produce a sense of disgust. 
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Then a weU-vi^ten book putting forward per- 
verted moral views may be a good book? — No work 
of art ever puts forward views. Views belong to 
people who are not artists. 

A perverted novel might be a good book ? — don’t 
know what you mean by a “ perverted ” novel. 

Then I will suggest “ Dorian Gray ” as open to 
the interpretation of being such a novel. — ^That could 
Qply be to brutes and illiterates. The views of Phili- 
stines on art are incalculably stupid. 

An illiterate person reading “ Dorian Gray ” might 
consider it such a novel? — The views of illiterates 
on art are pnaccountable. I am concerned only with 
my view of art. I don’t care twopence what other 
people think of it. 

The majority of persons would come under your 
definition of Philistines and illiterates? — I have found 
wonderful exceptions. 

Do you think that the majority of people live up 
to the position you are giving us? — I am afraid they 
are not cultivated enough. 

Not cultivated enough to draw the distinction be- 
tween a good book and a bad book ? Certainly not. 

The affection and love of the artist of ** Dorian 
Gray ” might lead an ordinary individual to believe 
that it might have a certain tendency? — I have no 
knowledge of the views of ordinary individuals. 

You did not prevent the ordinary individual from 
buying your book? — have never discouraged him. 

Mr. Carson then read an extract, extending to 
several pages, from “ Dorian Gray,” using the version 
as it appeared in « Lippincott’s Magazine ” for July, 
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1890 (pages 6 — 10), of the meedng between Doria;: 
Gray and the painter^ Basil Hallward. On its con- 
clusion, Counsel turned to the witness, and said : — 
Now 1 ask you, Mr. Wilde, do you consider that 
that description of the feeling of one man towards a 
youth just grown up was a proper or an improper 
feeling? — I think it is the most perfect description 
of what an artist would feel on meeting a beautiful 
personality that was in some way necessary to his art 
and life. 


You think that is a feeling a young man should 
have towards another? — ^Yes, as an artist. 

Mr. Carson proceeded to read another long extract. 
Mr. Wilde asked for a copy, and was given one of 
the complete edition. Mr. Carson, in calling his 
attention to the place, remarked : " I believe it was 
left out in the purged edition.*’* 

Witness: — I do not call it “ purged.” 

Counsel: — ^Yes, I know that; but we will see. 


Counsel then read a lengthy passage from ** Dorian 
Gray ” as originally published (pages 57, 58), and 
said : — ^Do you mean to say that that passage describes 
the natural feeling of one man towards another ? 

Witness: — It would be the influence produced on 
an artist by a beautiful personality. 

A beautiful person ? — I said a ** beautiful per- 
sonality.” You can describe it as you like. Dorian 
Gray’s was a most remarkable personality. 

May I take it that you, as an artist, hafve never 


* For a list of the chief passages in the original version of 
Dorian Gray which were omitted or altered in the i8qi edition, 
see Art and Morality^ edited by Stuart Mason. 
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known die feding described herb? — have never 
allowed any personality to dominate my art. 

Then you have never known the feeling you 
describe? — ^No. It is a work of fiction. 

So far as you are concerned you have no experience 
as to its being a natural feeling.^ — 1 think it is 
perfectly natural for any artist to admire intensely and 
love a young man. It is an incident in the life of 
almost every artist. 

But let i/s go over it phrase by phrase. ** I quite 
admit that I adored you madly.” What do you say 
to that? Have you ever adored a young man 
madly? — ^No, not madly; I prefer love — that is a 
higher form. 

Never mind about that. Let us keep down to 
the level we are at now. — ^I have never given adora- 
tion to anybody except myself. 

I suppose you think that a very smart thing?— > 
Not at all. 

Then you have never had that feeling ? — ^No. The 
whole idea was borrowed from Shakespeare, I regret 
to say — ^yes, from Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

“ I have adored you extravagantly ” ? — ^Do you 
mean financially ? 

Oh, yes, financially. Do you think we are talking 
about finance? — I don’t know what you are talking 
about. 

Don’t you? Well, I hope I shall make myself 
very plain befrre I have done. “ I was jealous of 
every oneto whom you spoke.” Have you ever been 
jealous of a young man ? — Never in my life. 

** I wanted to have you all to myself.” Did you 

B 
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ever have that feeh'ng? — ^No; I should consider it 
an intense nuisance, an intense bore. 

“ 1 grew afraid that the world would know of my 
idolatry.” Why should he grow afraid that the world 
shotild know of it ? — Because thare are people in the 
world who cannot understand the intense devotion, 
affection, and admiration that an artist can frel for 
a wonderful and beautiful personality. These are 
the conditions under which we live. 1 regret the^. 

These unfortunate people, that have not the high 
understanding that you have, might put it down to 
something wrong — Undoubtedly; to any point they 
chose. 1 am not concerned with the ignorance of 
others. 

In another passage Dorian Gray receives a book. 
Was the book to which you refer a moral book? — 
Not well written, but it gave me an idea. 

Pressed further upon this point, and as to whether 
the book he had in mind was not of a certain tendency, 
Mr. Wilde declined, with some warmth, to be cross- 
examined upon the work of another artist. It was, 
he said, “ an impertinence and a vulgarity.” He 
admitted that he had in his mind a French book 
entitled “ A Rebours.” Mr. Carson wanted to elicit 
the witness’s view as to the morality of that book, 
but Sir Edward Clarke succeeded, on an appeal to 
the Judge, in stopping any further reference to it. 

Counsel then quoted another extract from the 
“ Lippincott ” version of ** Dorian Gray ” (page 79), 
in which the artist tells Dorian of the scandals about 
him, and finally asks : “ Why is your friendship so 
fateful to young men ? ” Asked whether the passage 
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in its canary meaning did not suggest a certain 
charge, witness stated that it described Dorisui Gny 
as a man of very corrupt influence, though there was 
no statement as to the nature of his influence.* ** But 
as a matter of fact,” he added, ** 1 do not think that 
one person influences another, nor do I think there 
is any bad influence in the world.” 

Counsel: — man never corrupts a youth? — I 
think not. 

Nothing could corrupt him? — If you are talking 
of separate ages. 

No, sir, I am talking common sense. — I do not 
think one person influences another. 

You don’t think that flattering a young man, 
making love to him, in ^t, would be likely to 
corrupt him ? — ^No. 

Where was Lord Alfred Douglas staying when you 
wrote that letter to him.^ — ^At the Savoy; and I was 
at Babbacombe, near Torquay. 

It was a letter in answer to something he had sent 
you.? — Yes, a poem. 

Why should a man of your age address a boy 
nearly twenty years younger as “ My own boy ” ? — 

I was fond of him. I have always \ 3 een fond of him. 

Do you adore him .? — No, but I have always liked 
him. I think it is a beautiful letter. It is a poem. 

I was not writing an ordinary letter. You might as 
well cross-examine me as to whetho- King Lear *' 
or a sonnet of Shakespeare was proper. 

* “ What Dorian Gray’s sins are no one knows. He who 
fiads them has brought them.” — Oscar Wilde, in the Seats 
Oisstvsr, July la, i8ga 
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Apart from art, Mr. Wilde .^-—1 cannot nnswiea: 
apart from art. 

Suppose a man who was not an artist had written 
this letter, would you say it vrzs a proper letter? — 
A man who was not an artist could not have written 
that letter. 

Why? — ^Because nobody but an artist could write 
it. He certainly could not write the language unless 
he were a man of letters. » 

1 can suggest, for the sake of your reputation, that 
there is nothing very wonderful in this “ red rose-leaf 
lips of yours ” ? — ^A great deal depends on the way 
it is read. . 

Your slim gilt soul walks between passion and 
poetry.” Is that a beautiful phrase? — Not as you 
read it, Mr. Carson. You read it very badly. 

I do not profess to be an artist; and when I hear 
you give evidence, 1 am glad I am not. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I don’t think my friend 
should talk like that. (To witness) Pray, do not 
criticise my friend’s reading again. 

Mr. Carson referred to various passages in the 
letter, and asked, “ Is that not an exceptional letter? ” 

Witness: — ^It is unique, I should say. 

Was that the ordinary way in which you carried 
oh your correspondence?*— No ; but I have often 
written to Lord Alfred Douglas, though I never 
wrote to another young man in the same way. 

,]lia>ve you often written letters in the same style 
as this? — I don’t repeat myself in style. • 

Here is another letter which I believe you also 
wrote to Lord Alfred Dougbs. Will you read 
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it? — I decHfie. I don’t see why I should. 
Mr. Carson: — ^Then I will. 

* Savoy Hotel, 

Dbarbst of all Boys, Victoria Embankment, London. 

Your letter was delightful, red and yellow wine to 
me ; but I am sad and out of sorts. Bosie, you must not 
make scenes with me. They kill me, they wreck the love- 
liness of life. I cannot see you, so Greek and gracious, 
distorted with passion. I cannot listen to your curved 
lips saying hideous things to me. I would sooner— 
here a word is indecipherable, but 1 will ask the witness* 

^than have you bitter, unjust, hating I must see 

you soon. You are the divine thing I want, the thing of 
grace and beauty; but I don't know how to do it. Shall 
I come to •Salisbury? My bill here is for a wedc. 

I have also got a new sitting-room Why are you not 

here, my dear, my wonderful boy? I fear I must leave- 
no money, no credit, and a heart of lead. 

Your own Oscak. 

Is that an ordinary letter ? 

Witness: — ^Everything I write is extraordinary. 

I do not pose as being ordinary, great heavens! Ask 
me any question you like about it. 

Is it the kind of letter a man writes to another ? — 
It was a tender expression of my great admiration for 
Lord Alfred Douglas. It was not, like the other, a 
prose poem. 

Were you living at the Savoy ?•— Yes, I was there 
for about a month, and had also my house in Tite 
Street. Lord Alfred had been staying with me at 
the Savoy immediately before I wrote that letter. 

How long had you known Wood ? — I think I met 
him at the end of January, 1893. I met him at the 

* The words whibh Mr. Carson could not read were : “I 
would sooner be rented than« etc.'' gent is a slanff term for 
olackmaiL 
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Otf 6 Royal where he was sent to find me by Lord 
Alfred Douglas who telegraphed from Salisbury. 
Lord Alfred asked me to do what I could for Wood 
who was seeking a post as a clerk. 1 do not know 
where he was living at that time. Taylor was living 
at 13, Little College Street, and I have been there to 
tea parties on many occasions. They were all men at 
the parties, but not all young men. I took Wood to 
supper at the Florence Restaurant in Rupert Street, 
because Lord Alfred had asked me to be kind to him. 

Who was Wood ? — So far as I could make out he 
had no occupation, but was looking for a situation. 
He told me he had had a clerkship. At ^at time he 
was about twenty-three years of age. 

Then, do I understand that the first time you met 
Wood you took him to supper.? — ^Yes, because I had 
been asked to be kind to him. Otherwise it was 
rather a bore. 

Was Taylor or anybody else there .? — ^No. 

In reply to further questions from Counsel, the 
witness absolutely denied that he had been guilty of 
improper conduct with Wood. 

Had you a private room at the Florence.? — Yes. 
I went there so that I could get a cheque cashed 
because the next day was Sunday. 

How much did you give Wood then.? — ^£2. 

Why.? — ^Because Lord Alfred Douglas asked me 
to be kind to him. I don’t care about different social 
' positions. 

I suggest that you first had immoral relations with 
him and then gave him money.? — It is perfectly 
untrue. 
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’Did you insider diat he had come to levy black- 
mail? — I did; and I determine to face it. 

And the way you faced it was by giving him ;^i5 
to go to America?— That is an inaccurate description. 

I saw that the letters were of no value, and I gave him 
the money after he had told me the pitiful tale about 
himself, foolishly perhaps, but out of pure kindness. 

I suggest that you gave him £ 30 . Did you 
give him more next day.? — ^Yes; he told me that 
after paying his passage to America he would be left 
almost penniless. I gave him £ 5. 

Had you a farewell lunch at the Florence? — ^Yes. 

A farewell lunch with the man who had tried to 
blackmail you ? — He had convinced me that such was 
not his intention. 

The lunch was in a private room ? — ^Yes. 

It was after lunch that you gave him £^ ? — Yes. 

After Wood went to America did he ask you for 
money .? — ^No. 

Did he call Taylor by his Christian name? — ^Yes. 

Did Wood call you “ Oscar ” ? — Y cs. 

What did you call Wood.? — His name is Alfred. 

Didn’t you call him “ Alf ” ? — No, I never use 
abbreviations. 

Did you not think it a curious thing that a man 
with whom you were on such intimate terms should 
try to blackmail you? — I thought it infrmous, but 
Wood convinced me that such had not been his 
intention, though it was the intention of other people. 
Wood assured me that he had recovered all the letters. 

And then Allen came with a letter, possession of 
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which you knew he had secured improperly? — 
Yes. 

What was Allen ^ — I am told he was a blackmailer. 
Was he a blackmailer.^ — never heard of him 
except as a blackmailer.* 

Then you began to explain to the blackmailer what 
a loss your beautiful manuscript was? — I described it 
as a beautiful work of art. 

May I ask why you gave this man, who you know 

*In January, 1898, Cliburn was arrested. On March nth 
followinfiTt in the name of Robert Cliburn, alias Harris, 
Collins, Stephenson, Robertson, and Carew, he was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude for blackmailing. He had 
formerly been a telegraph boy in the Post Office. Allen was 
convicted in May, 1897, for a similar crime, and ^as sentenced 
subsequently after giving information which led to the arrest 
of Cliburn. At the time of the Queensberry prosecution, Allen 
and Cliburn were hiding together at Broadstairs, where they 
were found by Messrs. Russell’s agents, who were acting on 
behalf of Lord Queensberry. 

William Allen, alias Pea, aged twenty-nine, a married man, 
was arrested at Daventry, April 3, 1897. On May 5 he was 
indicted before the Common Serjeant, at the Central Criminal 

Court, for feloniously receiving from a Mr. D the sum of 

£5 on account of helping him to recover certain goods which 
had been stolen. After the opening statement by Mr. Charles 
Mathews, the prisoner withdrew his plea, and said he was 
guilty. The jury delivered their verdict, and judgment was 
respited. While in prison he gave inforniation which led to 
the arrest of Cliburn. Allen was sentenced in September to 
eighteen months’ hard labour, to date from May 3 preceding. 
Allen, in giving evidence against his former friend, Cliburn, 
at the trial of the latter in March, 1898, said: ** We all got 
money by blackmailing. All those I have spoken of got money 
in that way. I never knew them do anything else. These men 

belong to one section of blackmailers. I knew Mr. D . 

He gave me £10; I first asked him for £20.** It was stated 
in court that Cliburn had been receiving through a solicitor 
an annuity of £100 from a gentleman he had been blackmailing 
for several years. A previous conviction at Lewes in December, 
1890, in the name of Robert Henry Harris, was provdd against 
Cliburn. 

The prosecution of Cliburn and Allen was conducted by Mr 
Charles Mathews on behalf of the Public Prosecutor. 
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was a notorious blackmailer, ten shillings?-— I gave it 
out of contempt. 

Then the way you show your contempt is by paying 
ten shillings ? — Yes, very often. 

I suppose he was pleased with yow contempt? — 
Yes, he was apparently pleased at my kindness. 

A few minutes afterwards did Cliburn come to the 
door? — ^Yes. Allen had mentioned my kindness to 
higi. 

Did you know Clibum before ? — I saw him at the 
stage door of the Haymarket on April 21st, when he 
said that he wanted to speak to me about a letter which 
Allen had. J told him that I was rehearsing and could 
not be bothered, and that really I did not care two- 
pence about it. He made no attempt to blackmail me. 

But you were immediately kind to him.? — ^Yes, I 
gave him half-a-sovereign. 

And you began discussing with him what a beauti- 
ful manuscript and work of art the letter was? — Yes. 

Did you tell this blackmailer that the letter was to 
be published as a sonnet.? — ^Yes, I told Allen but not 
Clibium. I told him it was to be published in an 
Oxford magazine, ** The Spirit Lamp.” That was 
to show my indifference. 

But you had got back the letter.?^ — Yes. 

Did you say to him : I am afraid you are leading 
a wonderfully wicked life ” ? — ^Yes; I meant generally 
in being mixed up in this attempt to blackmail me.* 

Did you ever have any of your beautiful letters, 

* “ Clibborn and Atkins were wonderful in their infamous 
war agrainst life. To entertain them was an astoundinsr 
adventure." 

Profundis, page 107 (iQOQ ed.). 
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except , the one ibund out, turned into a sonn^?— I 
require to read a great deal of modem poetry before I 
can say. 

Come, sir, answer the question. Can you tell me 
if one, except this, was ever turned into a sonnet ? — 
Well, at the present moment I cannot recollect 
another. 

Did you ever ask Lord Alfred Douglas to preserve 
that letter ? — ^No. ^ 

And therefore you never thought of turning it into 
a sonnet till it was discovered ? — never did turn it' 
into a sonnet. When the copy was sent to Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree and I saw it, I at onpe thought it 
would turn into a sonnet. 

Were you staying at the Albemarle Hotel about the 
26th of February, 1892 — ^Yes. 

At that time were Messrs. Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane, of Vigo Street, yovir publishers ? — Yes. 

Did you become fond of their o£Eice boy r eall y 
do not think that that is the proper form for the 
question to be addressed to me in. I deny that that 
was the position held by Mr. Edward Shelley, to 
whom you are referring. I object to your description. 

What age was Mr. Shelley.? — I should think about 
twenty. I first met him in October when arranging 
for the publication of my books. I asked him to dine 
with me at the Albemarle Hotel. 

Was that for the purpose of having an intellectual 
treat?— Well, for him, yes. We dined in my own 
sitting-room, and there was one other. gentleman 
there. (Witness wrote down the name, which was 
handed to Counsel.) 
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On that occasion did you have a room leading into 
a bedroom ? — Yes. 

Did you give him whiskies and sodas? — I suppose 
that he had whatever he wanted. I do not remember. 
He did not stay all night, nor did I embrace him. 

Witness absolutely denied that any improper con- 
duct occurred. 

Continuing, he said: — I invited him to my house 
and he dined with myself and my wife. He expressed 
great admiration for my works. I took him to the 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court, to the Lyric Club, the 
Caf6 Royal, and Kettner’s, and also to the first night’s 
performance at the Independent Theatre, and it may 
be he was at the Hogarth Club, of which I am not a 
member. 

Did you ever give him money? — Yes; on three 
occasions — the first time ;^4, the second time his 
railway fare to Cromer, where I invited him to meet 
my wife and fiimily, and the third time ;^5. 

He did not go to Cromer, but kept the ;^3 ? — ^He 
did not go, and I wrote to him saying he was not to 
send back the money. 

Did you think this young man of eighteen was a 
proper or natural companion for you? — Certainly. 

Did you give him a signed copy of the first edition 
of ** Dorian Gray ” ? — Yes. 

Is this your writing? (Counsel handed up a copy 
of ** The Sinner’s Comedy,” which was inscribed 
** From the Author to dear Edward Shelley.”)— That 
was purely a piece of nonsense. I was not the author 
of the book.* 

* 7 ’** Sinner’s Comedy, by John OBver Hobbes (Mrs. 
Craigle), inibUshed in 1893. 
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Did you become intimate with a young lad named 
Alphonse Conway at Worthing ? — Yes. 

He sold newspapers at the kiosque on the pier? 
— ^No, I never heard that up to that time his only 
occupation was selling newspapers. It is the first I 
have heard of his connection with literature. 

What was he ? — He led a happy, idle life. 

He was a loafer, in fact ? How old was he ? — He 
seemed to me to be just enjoying life. He was a 
youth of about eighteen. 

How did you make his acquaintance? — ^When 
Lord Alfred Douglas and I were at Worthing we 
were accustomed to go out in a boat. One day when 
the fishermen were launching a boat on the high beach, 
Conway with another lad assisted in getting the craft 
down to the water. 1 said to Lord Alfred Douglas, 
** Shall we ask them to come out for a sail ? ” He 
assented, and we took them. After that Alphonse and 
I became great friends, and it is true that I asked him 
to lunch with me. He also dined at my house, and 
lunched with me at the Marine Hotel. 

Was his conversation literary? — On the contrary, 
quite simple and easily understood. He had been to 
school where naturally he had not learned much. 

He was a simple country lad? — He was a nice, 
pleasant creature. His mother kept a lodging-house, 
and his desire was to go to sea. It is not true that I 
met him by appointment one evening and took him on 
the road to Lancing, kissing him and indulging in 
familiarities on the way. * 

Did you give him anything? — Oh, yes, but no 
money. 
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Did you give him sums amounting to ;^ 15 ? — 
Never. I gave him a cigarette case in which I placed 
a paper inscribed, Alphonse from his friend Oscar 
Wilde.** I called him Alphonse,’* but he did not 
call me ** Oscar.** I also gave him my photograph 
on which 1 wrote ** Oscar Wilde to Alphonse.** I also 
gave him a book called ** The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.** 

These presents, and also a silver-mounted crook- 
handled grape-vine stick, were produced. 

Were you fond of this boy ? — ^Naturally. He had 
been my companion for six weeks. 

Did you take the lad to Brighton ? — Yes. 

And provided him with a suit of blue serge? — 
Yes. 

And a straw hat with a band of red and blue.^ — 
That, I think, was his unfortunate selection. 

But you paid for it ? — ^Y es. 

You dressed this newsboy up to take him fo 
Brighton ? — ^No. I did not want him to be ashamed 
of his shabby clothes. He told me his frther had 
been an electrical engineer, and had died young. 

In order that he might look more like an equal ? — 
Oh, no! He could not look like that. No, I pro- 
mised him that before I left Worthing I would take 
him somewhere, to some place to whiai he wished to 
go, as a reward for his being a pleasant companion to 
myself and my children. He chose Portsmouth, as he 
was anxious to go to sea, but I told him that was too 
fer. So we went to Brighton. We dined at a 
testaurant and stayed the night at the Albion Hotel, 
where I took a sitting-room and two bedrooms. I am 
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not sure that the bedrooms commtinicated by a 
baize door. We returned next day. I have never 
taken any other boy to the Albion. 1 am quite certain 
of that. 

I believe you have written an article to show that 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets were suggestive of unnatural 
vice? — On the contrary, I have written an article to 
show that they are not.* 

The court adjourned till the following day, •the 
defendant being released on bail. 

* The Portrait of Mr. W. H., in Blackwood's Magastine^ 
July, 1889. The subject was to have been more fully developed 
in The incomf arable and ingenious history of Mr. W. H., 
being the true secret of Shakespeare's sonnets now for the first 
time here fully set forth^ announced by Messrs. Mathews and 
Lane in 1894. The manuscript is stated to have been returned 
to Wilde’s house on the day of his arrest and no trace of it has 
ever been discovered. 



iv.—LoRD Queensberry at the Old Bailey 

The duel of wits between Mr. Carson and Mr. 
Oscar Wilde was resumed next morning, Thursday, 
April 4th, under practically the same conditions as 
before. Mr. Carson’s first questions had reference to 
’Wilde’s visits to Taylor’s house at 13, Little College 
Street. It was there that Wood brought to Wilde the 
letters written to Lord Alfi'ed Douglas. The pro- 
secutor admitted attending afternoon tea parties at the 
house — a pastime, he added, of an extremely agree- 
able character. Mr. Carson was anxious to learn 
something of the manner in which Taylor’s rooms 
were furnished. Wilde denied that they were 
luxurious, but was willing to concede that they were 
pretty. He was unaware that daylight was nevet 
admitted to the drawing-room, and could not say 
whether or no the heavy curtains had ever been drawn 
back from the windows. It was true that various 
kinds of perfumes were burned in the room — ^“a 
charming practice,” added the witness sotto voce. 
The name of another mysterious youth — Sidney 
Mavor, was here introduced. Wilde had met him at 
Taylor’s house, but he did not know his present 
whereabouts, and manifested some siuprise when 
Mr. Carson stated that he had disappeared during the 
past week. Taylor, according to Mr. Wilde, was a nice 
man — artistic, clever and intellectual. He reguded 
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him simply as a friend. But Mr. Carson seemed to be 
very well informed as to Taylor’s character, and asked 
whether it not the fact that Taylor, together with 
one Charles Parker, was arrested in 1894 during a 
police raid on a house near Fitzroy Square. Wilde 
said this was so. 

A telegram sent by Wilde to Taylor, asking for an 
appointment at the Savoy Hotel, was read. The 
explanation, given after a long pause, was that it was 
in connection with the attempt by Wood to extort 
blackmail for witness’s letter to Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Frederick Atkins was the name of another youth 
about whom Mr. Carson wanted to know. He, like 
most of the others, had been introduced to Mr. Wilde 
by Taylor, but Mr. Wilde would not have it that 
Taylor was a professional introducer of young men to 
men of greater age. In all Taylor had brought the 
witness into contact with several of these youths, who 
were either grooms, valets, or without employment. 
To all of them he had given money or presents, but 
had received nothing in return except the pleasure of 
their company. In a fine democratic spirit Mr. Wilde 
declared that he could become friendly with any 
human being, no matter what his position in life. He 
had given or to Parker “ because the man was 
poor.” 

The court was deeply impressed with these state- 
ments of Mr. Wilde. Later, in reply to questions as 
to his dining at Kettner’s Restaurant, where the best 
of everything was placed upon the table, with Charies 
and William Parker — a groom and a valet respectively 
— Mr. Wilde explained that he did so because it gave 
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him pleasure to be with those he loved and liked, 
whereat there was much suppressed laughter. He 
denied that after dinner he returned with Charles 
Parker to the Savoy Hotel, where he was staying, and 
gave him iced champagne. For some reason Mr. 
Wilde’s sense of dignity was touched by this reference 
to champagne. Drawing himself up, with both hands 
plunged into his trousers pockets, he declared 
champagne to be his favourite beverage, against his 
doctor’s orders. 

The Marquis of Queensberry, who had been listen- 
ing intently to the proceedings, here moved to the end 
of the dock, opposite Mr. Carson, in order that he 
might the better be able to follow the ruthless cross- 
examination to which the witness was being subjected. 

Much time was occupied in tracing the movements 
of Charles Parker and recording the number of visits 
he paid to Mr. Wilde in his rooms at 10, St. James’s 
Place. There were “ tea parties ” there, and Parker 
had received from Mr. Wilde a cigarette case. More 
than once the question of a cigarette c.tse cropped up. 
All the young men with whom Mr. Wilde was on 
intimate terms appeared to have received cigarette 
cases, some of them inscribed, “ From his friend 
Oscar.” It was always plain “ Oscar.” In fact, Mr. 
Wilde said he preferred being addressed in that 
manner, just as he himself always used the Christian 
names of his friends. 

Mr. Wilde’s dignity was again hurt when Mr. 
Carson suggested that witness had walked from his 
house in Tite Street to Chapel Street, the new 
residence of Taylor. With a curl of his lip he said he 

F 
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never walked anywhere, and if the cab in which he 
had been riding was a good one he kept it outside the 
house at which he called. Again referring to the police 
raid in Fitzroy Square, Mr. Carson, after some 
trouble, drew from Wilde the admission that though 
he was greatly distressed at Taylor being mixed up 
with that affair, yet it made no difference to their 
friendship. 

The court had been much mystified during the 
trial as to the identity of the gentleman who was 
referred to constantly as the one “ whose name was 
written on the paper.” Except that he was a “ Mr. 
S.,” a gentleman of position and high* repute, and 
that he had been for some time out of England, 
nothing transpired. He seemed to have been on 
intimate terms with all Wilde’s young fi-iends, and to 
have been present at the numerous teas, luncheons, 
and dinners given in their honour. It was this anony- 
mous gentleman who had arranged to take the youth 
Atkins to Paris, but in consequence of other engage- 
ments — the nature of which was not disclosed — he 
asked Wilde to do the honours for him. Mr. Wilde 
consenting, he and Atkins stayed for some days at an 
hotel in the Boulevard des Capucines. The auditors 
were at this point much amused at Mr. Wilde’s 
narration of his refusal to allow Atkins to have his 
hair curled. It was suggested that Mr. Wilde was 
anxious that Atkins should place himself in the hands 
of a tonsorial artist, he having admittedly a great 
liking for artists of all descriptions. But* he repu- 
diated the insinuation, and protested that the desire 
was spontaneous on the part of Atkins. Even Mr. 
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Wilde himself appreciated the humour of the incident 
and joined in the laughtor. Soon after, the witness 
had an opportunity of showing his knowledge of 
French. Mr. Carson was not quite accurate in his 
pronunciation of ** Moulin Rouge,” and he was 
smartly corrected by Mr. Wilde. There was also a 
suggestion that Mr. Wilde and Atkins occupied the 
same room in the house in Paris, but this was 
indignantly denied. Raising his voice, and 
bringing down his hand on the rail of the 
witness-box, Mr. Wilde declared it to be an in- 
famous lie. After their return from Paris, Atkins 
visited Mr.»Wilde at St. James’s Place, but beyond 
the customary tea party there was nothing of import- 
ance in the visit; at least, so the witness asserted. In 
his part as benefactor Mr. Wilde had encouraged the 
ambition of Atkins to go upon the music-hall stage, 
and had even bought a song for him. 

Brief reference was made to another youth, named 
Scarfe, who received a cigarette case as a token of his 
patron’s friendship. 

Throughout his long cross-examination Mr. Wilde 
kept his temper, but upon Mr. Carson asking whether 
he had at any time kissed a boy named Grainger, he 
became angry. With livid face, and glaring eyes, he 
shouted ” No!” A sharp passage of arms then took 
place with reference to a remark of the witness that the 
boy was “ ugly.” Wilde declared that he used the 
word flippantly, and soon after this incident the cross- 
examination closed. 

Sir Edward Clarke, in te-examining, read a number 
of letters that had passed between Lord Alfred 
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Douglas and his Either. The repetition of the painful 
sentiments they contained had a marked effect on the 
man in the dock, who was visibly affected. His lips 
quivered, and he nervously grasped the dock for 
support. On the other hand, Wilde betrayed no 
feeling, but remained motionless, leaning across the 
rail of the witness-box, following closely every word 
of the correspondence. The reference to Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Gladstone somewhat bewildefed 
the auditors, but it was subsequently made clear that 
their names were dragged in in purely a political sense. 

In re-examination, Sir Edward Clarke endeavoured 
to show that in all he did for the curious young men, 
whose names had been mentioned, the prosecutor was 
actuated by the highest motives. 

A couple of questions was put to Mr. Wilde by one 
of the jury, and then his massive figure disappeared 
from the witness-box and from the court. It was not 
until Mr. Carson had proceeded a long way with his 
opening speech for the defence that Mr. Wilde 
returned to his seat at the table. 

Mr. Carson’s address was in his best vein. Alter- 
nately raising and lowering his voice, and here and 
there emphasising his remarks by striking v'ith his 
hand the papers that lay before him, he thrilled his 
listeners by the earnestness of his words. He called 
upon the jury as lathers to say whether Lord 
Queensberry was not justified in endeavouring by 
every means in his power to rescue his son from the 
baneful domination of the prosecutor. There was 
something like painful surprise in court when 
Counsel stated that on the following day he would put 
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into the witness-box the young men with whom Mr. ' 
Wilde’s name had been associated. 

This was the second day of the hearing of the libel 
action brought by Mr. Oscar Wilde against the 
Marquis of Queensberry. The account of the first 
day’s proceedings had aroused tremendous interest. 
“ I never write anything that is not extraordinary,” 
Mr. Wilde had said in the witness-box, and in 
addition to his extraordinary writings, the extra- 
ordinary character of some of his doings, as revealed 
by himself under cross-examination, had been highly 
“ stimulative to thought,” and had brought crowding 
into the Old Bailey corridors a bigger press of would- 
be hearers than ever. 

The fame of the previous day’s performance — it 
was little else — had gone abroad; the accounts of the 
strange attitude adopted by the “ lover of the beauti- 
ful,” who thought “ books cannot be immoral,” and 
was “ not concerned to do good or evil but only to 
create the beautiful,” had excited no less interest than 
the reports of the wonderful intellectu?! force and flow 
of perfect language with which he had defended his 
positions; and the curious tone of his epistolary prose- 
sonnets, and the bizarre nature of the choice of his 
chance acquaintances, had arous'ed a deeper interest 
still, which was mirrored in the packed court that 
patiently awaited the resumption of the trial in which 
this strange personality was nominally accusing a 
relentless pursuer of libel, but actually was defending 
himself against one of the gravest charges that could 
be brought against a man. 

The members of the jury were quite early in 
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attendance, and had a great deal to say to each other, 
no doubt discussing the prosecutor’s views on the 
“ ordinary individual ” who did not appeal to him, 
and of whom he had no knowledge. 

Mr. Wilde, who had arrived early, 'at looking at 
them raptly. It was hardly likely that he was giving 
play to his love of the beautiful, but probably was 
seeking to increase his stock of knowledge in respect 
of the “ ordinary individual.” He did not look ''so 
fresh or so bright as on the previous day. 

The Marquis of Queensberry was also in court 
early. He came in just before Mr. Wilde, and took 
up a position close to the entrance lO the' dock. He 
gazed carelessly round the court, and once or twice let 
his eyes rest upon the prosecutor. Then he entered 
the dock and sat down. But when the Judge came 
into court the Marquis arose and assumed tiie erect 
attitude which he had observed throughout ihv. first 
day’s proceedings. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION CONTINUES 

On the Judge taking his seat, the prosecutor was 
immediately called into the witii.ss-box, and Mr. 
Carson resumed his cross-examination. 

Mr. Carson : — You told me yesterday that you 
were intimate with Taylor. 

Witness : — ^Yes, and I continv . intimate with him 
down to the present time. It was he who arranged the 
meeting of myself with Wood about the letters at his 
residence, 13, Little College Street. I nave known 
Taylor since the early part of Octoba:, 1892. He 
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used to come to my house, to my chambers, and to the 
Savoy. I have been several times to his house, some 
seven or eight times, perhaps. 

You used to go to tea parties there — afternoon tea 
parties ? — Yes. 

How many rooms did he occupy.^ — He had the 
upper part of the house — two stories. He had a bed- 
room, a sitting-room, a bath-room and a kitchen. I 
think he did not keep a servant. 

Did he use to do his own cooking ? — I don’t know. 
I don’t think he did anything wrong. 

I have not suggested that he did. — Well, cooking 
is an art. • 

Another art ? Did he always open the door to you ? 
— No; sometimes he did; sometimes his friends did. 

Did his rooms strike you as being peculiar.^ — ^No, 
except that he displayed more taste than usual. 

There was rather elaborate furniture in the room, 
was there not.? — The rooms were furnished in good 
taste. 

Is it true that he never admitted daylight into 
them .? — Really, I don’t know what you mean. 

Well, was there always candle or gas light there ? — 
No. 

Did you ever see the rooms lighted otherwise than 
by gas or candles whether by day or night.? — Yes, 
certainly. 

Did you ever see the curtains drawn back in the 
sitting-room.? — ^When I went to see Taylor it was 
generally in the winter about five o’clock — ^tea time — 
but 1 am under the impression of having seen him 
earlier in the day when it was daylight. 
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Are you prepared to say that you ever saw the 
curtains otherwise than drawn across ? — Yes, I think 
so. 

It would not be true, then, to say that he always had 
a double lot of curtains drawn across the windows, 
and the room, day or night, artificially lighted? — I 
don’t think so. 

Can you declare specifically that any daylight was 
ever admitted into the room ? — Well, I can’t say as to 
that. 

Who was there when you went in the daylight ? — 
I think Mr. Taylor only. 

Can you recall any specific time at which you saw 
daylight enter that room? — Yes; it was a Monday in 
March. Nobody else was there. In the winter the 
curtains would naturally be drawn. 

Were the rooms strongly perfumed? — Yes, I have 
known him to burn perfumes. I would not say the 
rooms were always perfumed. I am in the habit of 
burning perfumes in my own rooms. 

Did you ever meet Wood there? — I saw Wood 
there only on one occasion when I met him at tea. 

Did you ever meet a man named Sidney Mavor 
there ? — Yes. 

How old was he ? — ^About twenty-five or twenty- 
six. 

Is he your friend still.? — Yes. 

When did you see him last ? — I have not seen him 
for about a year, when he dined with me. 

Where is he now? — I have not the slightest idea 
where he is. Last Sunday I asked Mr. Taylor to go 
down to see Mr. Mavor’s mother and tell him I 
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wanted to see him. 1 was told that Mavor was away. 
1 was not t<^d where he had gone. 

Were yo^ told that Mavor had disappeared within 
the last week ? — No. 

Have you found him since — I don’t know what 
you mean by “ found him.” Mr. Mavor has not 
called upon me, though I wish to see him. 

Did you know that Taylor had a lady’s costume — a 
lady’s fancy dress — in his rooms — ^No. 

Did you ever see him with one on.? — No. I was 
never told that he had such dresses. He is a man of 
great taste and intelligence, and I know he was 
brought up jft a good English school. 

Is he a literary man? — I have never seen any 
created work of his. 

Did you discuss literature with him ? — He used to 
listen. He was a very artistic, pleasant fellow. 

Was he an artist? — Not in the sense of creating 
anything. He was extremely intellectual and clever, 
and I liked him very much. 

Are you in the habit of constantly communicating 
with him by telegraph? — ^No. I have telegraphed 
to him. He was a friend of mine. 

Did you get him to arrange dinners at which you 
could meet young men ? — No. 

But you have dined with young men? — Often. 
Ten or a dozen times, perhaps, at Kettner’s, the 
Solferino, and the Florence. 

Always in a private room.? — Generally, not always; 
but I prefer a private room. 

Did you send him this telegram — “ Alfred Taylor, 
13» Little College Street, S.W. Could you 
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call at six o’clock, Savoy? — Oscar”? — Yes. 

What did you want him for? — I wanted him 
because I had received an anonymous Ifetter saying 
that Alfred Wood was going to blackmail me in respect 
of certain letters stolen from Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Again, you wired from Goring — “ Cannot manage 
the dinner to-morrow. Am so sorry. Oscar ” ? — 
Yes. 

Did you send this telegram to Taylor — “ Obliged 
to see Tree at five o’clock, so don’t come to Savoy. 
Let me know at once about Fred. Oscar ” ? — I do 
not recollect it. 

Who was Fred? — A young man to whom I was 
introduced by the gentleman whose name was written 
down yesterday. His other name was Atkins. 

What was it you wanted to know? — I cannot 
remember. 

Were you very familiar with him ? — I liked him. I 
never had any trouble about him. 

Did Atkins call you “ Oscar ” ? — ^Yes. I called 
him “ Fred,” because I always call by their Christian 
names people whom I like. People I dislike I call 
something else. 

Now, did you know that Taylor was being watched 
by the police ? — No, I never heard that. 

Do you know that Taylor and Parker were 
arrested in a raid upon a house in Fitzroy Square last 
year? — ^Yes. 

Did you know Parker? — ^Yes. I don’t think I 
ever saw him at Mr. Taylor’s rooms in Little College 
Street, but I have seen him at Chapel Street, to which 
he removed. 
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Now, did you not know that Taylor was notorious 
for introducing young men to older men ?— I never 
heard that in my life. He has introduced young men 
tome. 

How many has he introduced to you? — ^Do you 
mean of those mentioned in this case ? 

No; young men with whom you afterwards became 
intimate ? — About five. 

They were young men whom you would call by 
their Christian names? — Yes. 

Were these young men all about twenty? — ^Yes; 
twenty or twenty-two. I like the society of young 
men. * 

What was their occupation? — I do not know if 
these particular young men had occupations. 

Have you given money to them? — Yes. I think 
to all five— money or presents. 

Did they give you anything ? — Me ? Me ? No I 

Among these five did Taylor introduce you to 
Charles Parker? — Yes. 

Did you become friendly with him? — Yes, he was 
one with whom I became friendly. 

Did you know that Parker was a gentleman’s 
servant out of employment ? — ^Np. 

But if he were, you would still have become 
friendly with him? — Yes. I would become friendly 
with any human being I liked. 

How old was he ? — ^Really, I do not keep a census. 

Never mind about a census. Tell me how old he 
was. — ^I should say he was about twenty. He was 
young, and that was one of his atbractions. 

Was he a literary character? — Oh, no. 
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Was he intellectual ? Was he an educated man ? — 
Culture was not his strong point. He was not an 
artist. Education depends on what one’s standard is. 

Where is he now ? — I haven’t the slightest idea. I 
have lost sight of him. 

How much money did you give Parker ? — ^During 
the time I have known him I should think £ 4 . or 

Why? For what? — Because he was poor, and 
I liked him. What better reason could I haVfe? 

Did you ask what his previous occupation was ? — I 
never inquire about people’s pasts. 

Nor their future ? — Oh, that is problematical. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^There is no us6 in arguing 
about that. 

Mr. Carson : — ^Where did you first meet him ? — 
At Kettner’s. I was introduced by Mr. Taylor. 

Did you become friendly with Parker’s brother? — 
Yes. They were my guests, and as such I became 
friendly with them. 

On the very first occasion that you saw them? — 
Yes. It was Taylor’s birthday, and I asked him to 
dinner telling him to bring any of his friends. 

Did you know that one Parker was a gentleman’s 
valet, and the other a groom ? — I did not know it, but 
if I had I should not have cared. I didn’t car* 
twopence what they were. I liked them. I have a 
passion to civilise the community. 

What enjoyment was it to you to entertain grooms 
and coachmen ? — ^The pleasure to me was being with 
those who are young, bright, happy, careless^ and free. 

I do not like the sensible and I do not like the old. 

Taylor accepted your invitation by bringing a valet 
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and a groom to dine with you? — That is your 
account, not mine. 

Wore they persons of that ckss? — I am surprised 
at your description of them. They did not seem to 
have the manners of that class. They seemed to me 
pleasant and nice. They spoke of a father at Datchet 
as a person of wealth — ^well, not of wealth but of some 
fortune. Charlie Parker told me that he was desirous 
to ^o on the stage. 

Did you call him “ Charlie ” — ^Yes. 

What did you have for dinner? — Well, really I 
forget the menu. 

Was it a good dinner ? — ^Kettner’s is not so gorge- 
ous as some restaurants, but it was Kettner at his best. 

With the best of Kettner’s wines? — ^Yes, certainly. 

All for the valet and the groom? — ^No; for my 
friends; for Mr. Taylor, whose birthday it was. 

You did the honours to the valet and the groom? — 
I entertained Taylor and his two guests. 

In a private room, of course? — ^Yes, certainly. 

Did you give them an intellectual treat.? — ^They 
seemed deeply impressed. 

During the dinner did you become more intimate 
with Charlie than the other .? — I Ijked him better. 

Did Charles Parker call you “ Oscar ” ? — Yes. I 
like to be called “ Oscar ” or “ Mr. Wilde.” 

You had wine? — Of course. 

Was there plenty of champagne ? — ^Well, I did not 
press wine upon them. 

You did not stint them ? — ^What gentleman would 
stint his guests? 

What gentleman would stint the valet and the 
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groom? (Witness and his counsel protested against 
mis remark.) 

Now, after dinner, did you say, referring to Charles 
Parker, in the presence of Taylor and William Parker, 
the brother, “This is the boy for me” ? — Certainly not. 

And did you ask Chu'les, “ Will you come with 
me ? ” — No. After dinner I went back to the Savoy 
Hotel, but I did not take Charles Parker with me. 

Did you not drive him to the Savoy ? — ^No, he did 
not come to the Savoy at all. 

Did any of these men who visited you at the Savoy*' 
have whiskies and sodas and iced champagne? — I 
can’t say what they had. 

Do you drink champagne yourself? — ^Yes; iced 
champagne is a favourite drink of mine — strongly 
against my doctor’s orders. 

Never mind your doctor’s orders, sir. — I never do. 

Witness (continuing) : — ^About a week later Charles 
Parker and Taylor dined with me at Kettner’s again. 
The second dinner at Kettner’s was arranged by 
myself. I first gave Parker money in December, 
1893. I did not ask Taylor what these young men 
friends of his were. Sufficient for me that they were 
friends of his. Charlie Parker wished to go on the 
stage. What his brother’s ambition was I never 
knew. Taylor did not tell me that he had met them 
in the St. James’s Rooms. I had rooms at St. James’s 
Place. Taylor wrote to me saying Charlie Parker was 
in town, and I replied asking him to come to tea. We 
had tea on the terrace. Parker came to tea five or six 
times there. 

What was he doing there.? — Visiting me. I liked 
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his sotiety. Sometimes he came with Taylor, some- 
times alone. I gave him a Christmas present — a 
silver cigarette case, not a gold chain ring. I also gave 
him £2 *18 he was hard up, and asked me if 1 

could let him have the money. I don’t think he was 
ever in my bedroom, unless I was putting on my coat 
to go out or something of that sort. 

Did improprieties take place there ? — None. 

When he came to tea what was he doing all the 
time.^ — What was he doing.? Why, having his tea, 
’smoking cigarettes, and, I hope, enjoying himself. 

What was there in common between this young 
man and yourself ? What attraction had he for you ? 
— I delight in the society of people much younger 
than myself. I like those who may be called idle and 
careless. I recognise no social distinctions at all of 
any kind; and to me youth, the mere fact of youth, is 
so wonderful that I would sooner talk to a young mao 
for half-an-hour than be even — ^well, cross-examined 
in court. 

Do I understand that even a young boy you might 
pick up in the street would be a pleasing companion ? 
— I would talk to a street arab, with pleasure. 

You would talk to a street arat^? — If he would talk 
to me. Yes, with pleasure. 

And take him into your rooms?— Be it so. 1 
remember that Charles Parker lived at 7, Camera 
Square in Chelsea. 1 did not get him clothes. He 
has lunched with me at the Caf6 Royal and at St. 
James’s Place. I never went to see him at Camem 
Square. It is a very different thing his coming to tea 
with me and my going to see him. It would not have 
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been interesting for him to see nae, while it was 
interesting for me to see him. I remember that 
Charles Parker was present at a dinner which I gave 
at the Solferino Restaurant. There was no one else 
present, and we dined in the public room. 

Did you write him any beautiful letters? — I don’t 
think I have ever written any letters to him. 

Have you any letters of his ? — Only one. 

A letter from Parker was read : — “ Am I to have 
the pleasure of dining with you this evening ? If so, 
kindly reply by messenger or wire to the above 
address. I trust you can, and we can spend a 
pleasant evening.” The letter was signed “Yours 
faithfully.” 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I should like to see the 
handwriting. 

Mr. Carson : — ^We will see all about that. Parker 
himself will be here, which is better. 

(To Witness) : — In March or April of last year did 
you go one night to visit Parker at 50, Park Walk, 
about half-past twelve at night? — ^No. 

Is Park Walk about ten minutes’ walk from Tite 
Street ? — I don’t know, I never walk. 

I suppose when you pay visits you always take a 
cab ? — ^Always. 

And if you visited, you would leave the cab out- 
side ? — If it were a good cab. 

When did you see Charles Parker last.? — I don’t 
think I have seen him since February of last 
year. 

Did you ever hear what became of him .? — I heard 
that he had gone into the army— -enlisted as a private. 
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You saw in the papers of the arrest of Taylor and 
Parker? — Yes; I read that they were arrested.* 

You know that they were charged with felonious 
practices ? — 1 knew nothing of the charges. 

That when they were arrested they were in 
company with several men in women’s clothing? — I 
read of it in the newspapers that two men, in women’s 
clothes, music-hall artistes, drove up to the house and 
wefe arrested outside. 

Did you not think it a somewhat serious thing that 
Mr. Taylor, your great friend, and Charles Parker, 
another great friend, should have been arrested in a 
police raid — I was very much distressed at the time, 
and wrote to him, but the magistrates took a different 
view of the case, because they dismissed the charge. 
It made no difference to my friendship for him. 

Was this same Taylor lunching with you on 
Tuesday last? — ^Not lunching. He came to my 
house to see me. 

When did you first meet Fred Atkins — In 
October, 1892. He told me he was connected with 
a firm of bookmakers. He was about nineteen or 
twenty. I was introduced to him in the rooms of a 
gentleman in Margaret Street, off Regent Street. I 
did not know him through making bets. I did not 
ask him to dinner on the first day I met him. I met 
him at a dinner given by another gentleman whose 
rooms I met him in first. I was friendly with Atkins 
on that occasion. I called him “ Fred ” and he called 
me ** Oscar.” He was in employment, but apologised 
and said he neglected his business. 

*In Aufirasti 894 . 
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Did he seem to you an idle fellow? — Well, yes. 
But he was ambitious to go on the music-hall stage. 
We did not discuss literature. I would not have 
allowed him to. The art of the music-hall was as far 
as he got. 

Did you ask him to go to Paris with you ? — I must 
explain. One Sunday I saw him and the gentleman, 
who has been mentioned, lunching at the Caf6 Royal. 
I was going to Paris on my own account in reference 
to the publication of a book.* This other gentleman 
was also going to Paris about a position on Dalziel’s 
Agency. It was suggested that we should all go 
together, as he had promised to take Atkins. It was 
arranged that we should go on Monday, but subse- 
quently the gentleman found that he could not go 
until Tuesday or Wednesday. Then, as Atkins 
seemed very much disappointed, the gentleman asked 
me if I would take Fred over. I said, “ With the 
greatest pleasure,” and I took him. 

How long had you known Atkins then ? — ^About a 
fortnight. We went by the Club train. I paid for his 
ticket, but the money was refunded to me afterwards 
by the gentleman. I did not suggest to Atkins that he 
should go as my secretary — ^ridiculous, it’s childish to 
ask such a thing. I took him to the same rooms I 
occupied in the hotel — 29, Boulevard des Capucines. 
I engaged three bedrooms, having one in reserve. 
They all three opened on to each other. I never asked 
Fred to copy some manuscript for me. I took him to 
lunch at the Caf6 Julien. He was practically my guest, 
as representing the gentleman I have mentioned. 

* Salami published in Paris, February, 1893. 
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The examination was becoming terribly dreary to 
those who had heard the verbal flashes and sparkling 
sallies of the day before. Mr. Wilde seemed 
depressed and bored. Many of the additions to his 
answers were utterly lost through his habit of mutter- 
ing them almost to himself, with an impatient 
exclamation, as if he were annoyed with the whole 
business. 

Counsel: — ^After lunch did you suggest that 
J\.tkins should have his hair curled 

Witness: — He suggested it himself, and I said it 
would be very unbecoming, and I told him it was a 
silly thing to do, an absurd thing. I should have been 
very angry if he had had his hair curled. 

Well, did he get his curled at Pascal’s, the hair- 
dresser, under the Grand Hotel ? — I think not. 

You dined with him.? — Yes. 

Gave him an excellent dinner.? — I never had any- 
thing else. I do everything excellently. 

Did you give him plenty of wine at dinner? — ^As 
I have said before, any one who dines at my table is 
not stinted in wine. If you mean, did I ply him with 
wine, I say “No ! ” It’s monstrous, and I won’t have it. 

I have not suggested it. — But you have suggested 
it before. 

After dinner did you give him a sovereign to go to 
the Moulin Rouge? — ^Yes. I went that night, I 
think, to a French theatre, and when I got back to 
the hotel Atkins had gone to bed. 

The witness here denied any impropriety with 
Atkins in Paris, and added that it would be an in- 
famous lie for anyone to say so. 
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Did the gentleman referred to arrive next day?— - 
He came on the Wednesday, and we all three returned 
together. I gave Fred a cigarette case. 1 found him 
a pleasant, good-humoured companion, but I did not 
see much of him after 1 got to Paris, as I had business 
to look after. Shortly after getting back to London 1 
was ill in bed, and I wrote to the gentleman to ask 
Atkins to call upon me at Tite Street. I don’t think 
he came by himself. 

Did you ask him to promise that he would say^ 
nothing about going to Paris? — ^No. I thought it 
was the great event of his life, as it was. I knew 
before going to Paris that Atkins was living in 
Pimlico. I have written several letters to Atkins this 
year, one enclosing him tickets for my play at the 
theatre. I went to Atkins’s rooms to tea in February, 
1894. On that occasion there was one other gentle- 
man there — ^an actor. It was at Osnaburgh Street. 

How old was he ? — ^About twenty. 

Did you give Atkins any money ? — Yes : 15s. 

to buy his first song for the music-hall stage. He told 
me that the poets who wrote for the music-hall never 
took less. I had the pleasure of meeting one of the 
poets. 

Did you consider Atkins respectable? — ^Respect- 
able? Yes. I thought him pleasant and young. He 
was good-natiued, and was going on to the music-hall 
$tage. I heard him sing. He was interesting. 

Was he alone when he came to you at St. James’s 
Place? — ^No; I think he was accompanied, by the 
young actor. I will swear that Atkins was not alone 
in the room with me. 
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Did iny im^msprieties ever take place between you 
and Atkins ? — ^None whatever. 

You knew a man named Earnest Scarfe — Yes. He 
was introduced to me by Taylor. He is a young man 
of about twenty^ of no occupation. He had been in 
Australia at the gold-diggings. 

Did you know he was a valet and is a valet still ? — 
No. I have never met him in Society, though he has 
been in my society, which is more important. 

How did Taylor introduce this man Scarfe?—- 
Well, Taylor told me he knew a young man who, on 
board ship going out to Australia, had met Lord 
Douglas cff Hawick. He had introduced him to Lord 
Alfred Douglas at a skating rink. I asked Scarfe to 
dine with myself and Taylor at Kettner’s. I did not 
afterwards take him back to my rooms at St. James’s. 
I have never embraced, kissed or caressed him. 

Why did you ask him to dinner ? — Because I am so 
good-natured. It is a good action to ask to dinner 
those beneath one in social station. 

Did you ever give Scarfe any money ? — ^Never. 

Did you give him any presents? — Yes, a cigarette 
case. It cost ;^4. It is my custom to present cigarette 
cases. I last saw Scarfe in February when he dined 
with me at the Avondale Hotel. 

When did you first know Sidney Mavor? — In 
September, 1892. He was introduced to me by the 
same gentleman who introduced Atkins. 

Do you know where that gentleman is now ? — ^No. 
I have not heard of him for eighteen months or two 
years. I never gave Mavor any money, nor did I give 
money to Taylor to hand to Mavor. I don’t think I 
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even gave him a cigarette case; but it may be true that 
on October 3rd I ordered Thornhill’s in Bond Street 
to send him one of the value of ;^4 iis. 6d. 

Did you tell them to send it ? — ^Well, if it is there, 
perhaps I did. 

But you had known him only a month.? — Quite 
long enough to get to feel an interest in him. 

Why did you give him a cigarette case when you 
had known him only a month ? — I give what presents 
I like to anybody I like. Mavor stayed with me one 
night at an hotel in Albemarle Street in Octoberr 
1892. I asked him to stay with me for com- 
panionship, pleasure, amusement. I like to have 
people staying with me. I took two bedrooms, one 
for Mavor and one for myself. He never stayed with 
me another night. On the occasion referred to I was 
passing through London and I wanted his society, as 
he was a smart, pleasant young fellow. 

And did you find pleasure in his society that night ? 
— Yes, in the evening and at breakfest. It amused 
and pleased him that I should ask him to be my guest 
at a very nice, charming hotel. 

On being shown a photograph of Mavor, witness 
said : — Ah, taken at a period earlier than that at 
which I knew him.” 

Mr. Carson then held up a cigarette case. “ No, 
really,” the witness exclaimed, “ I could not. I have 
.given so many I could not recognise it. 

Do you know Walter Grainger? — Yes. 

How old is he? — ^He was about sixteen, when 1 
knew him. He was a servant at a certain house in 
High Street, Oxford, where Lord Alfi*ed Douglas had 
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room% I have sta7ed there several times. Grainger 
waited at table. I never dined with him. If it is 
one’s duty to serve, it is one’s duty to serve; and if it 
is one’s pleasure to dine, it is one’s pleasure to dine. 

Did you ever kiss him ? — Oh, dear no. He was a 
peculiarly plain boy. He was, unfortunately ex- 
tremely ugly. I pitied him for it. 

Was that the reason why you did not kiss him ? — 
Oh, Mr. Carson, you are pertinently insolent. 

Did you say that in support of your statement that 
'you never kissed him? — No. It is a childish 
question. 

Did you ever put that forward as a reason why you 
never kissed the boy ? — ^Not at all. 

Why, sir, did you mention that this boy was 
extremely ugly? — ^For this reason. If I were asked 
why I did not kiss a door-mat, I should say because I 
do not like to kiss door-mats. I do not know why I 
mentioned that he was ugly, except that I was stung 
by the insolent question you put to me and the way 
you have insulted me throughout this hearing. Am 
I to be cross-examined because I do not like it ? 

Why did you mention his ugliness ? — It is ridicu- 
lous to imagine that any fuch thing could have 
occurred under any circumstances. 

Then why did you mention his ugliness, I ask you ? 
— Perhaps you insulted me by an insulting question. 

Was that a reason why you should say the boy was 
ugly? — (Here the witness began several answers 
almost inarticulately, and none of them he finished. 
His efforts to collect his ideas were not aided by Mr. 
Carson’s sharp staccato repetition : “ Why ? “why ? 
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why did you add that? ”). At last thefc witness 
answered : — You sting me and insult me and try to 
unnerve me; and at times one says things flippantly 
when one ought to speak more seriously. I admit it. 

Then you said it flippantly? — ^Oh, yes, it was a 
flippant answer. 

In reply to further questions, witness said: — ^No 
indecencies ever took place between myself and 
Mavor. I went down in June, 1893, to stay «t a 
cottage at Goring. I brought over Grainger as under- 
butler. He had asked me to get him a situation. 'T' 
never on any occasion asked him to come into my 
bedroom. I don’t know where the butler I had then 
is now. 

Counsel (continuing cross-examination) : — ^Did you 
know a masseur at the Savoy named Antonio Migge ? 
— Yes. He used occasionally to massage me in the 
morning. I stayed at the Savoy in March, 1893, but 
never on that occasion brought boys into my bedroom 
there. 

Did you ever bring boys into your rooms at the 
hotel in Paris ? — ^Never. 

Or into yovir sitting-room? — What do you mean 
by boys ? 

Boys of eighteen or twenty? — Oh, yes; many called 
to see me. 

Did any of them come late at night — twelve or one 
o’clock — ^and stay till four in the morning? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

An incident that is said to have occurred was put 
to the witness and absolutely denied. “ It never 
occurred,” he declared, never, never.” Other 
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quesdonaNivre put to him containing criminal sieges- 
tionS) only to be denied strenuously and absolute^ 
with gestures of disdain and disgust. 

The day but one after yovir return to London did 
you give Atkins a silver cigarette case P — I gave him 
one in Paris. 

You say he called on you at Tite Street shortly 
afterwards ? — Yes, he came with a gentleman I know. 

I thought it was very kind of Atkins to come. It 
is not everybody in the world who is grateful. 

* “Tfou paid for his lunch in Paris — Certainly, I 
paid for his lunch. 

He had not the means to pay himself? — Certainly 
not — ^not for the kind of lunch I like. 

When you lunched with Wood at the Florence, 
before his departture for America, did you have cham- 
pagne ? — ^No champagne; I never drink in the middle 
of the day. 

Where did you first meet Charles Parker? — ^At 
Kettner*s. 

Who introduced you? — Mr. Taylor. 

Where is Parker now.^ — I don’t know. 

You never asked him his age? — I think it vulgar 
to ask people their age. He may have been sixteen 
or forty-five. Don’t ask me. ,What is the use of 
cross-examining me on what I don’t know. 

Was the money that you gave him given to him 
all at once? — ^Yes, all at once. 

And you gave him a silver cigarette case? — Yes. 

What ^did he do when he came to tea with you ? — 
You ask me what a youth would do ? 

What was Parker doing there ? — ^Nothing. 
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Did you ever have a so'vant called “ Ganger ”?•— 
Oh, no. 

“Ginger” was the nickname of a page-boy in 
Wilde’s employment. 

Did you ever know a man named Preston who 
was mixed up in the Cleveland Street scandal.^ — I 
never heard of him. 

You gave Alphonse Conway a walking-stick, didn’t 
you? — ^Yes. • 

It was a handsome stick for a boy of that class ? — 

I did not think myself that it was a beautiful StiSk. 

You still deny that you made Atkins have his hair 
curled in Paris? — I told him that it would be silly; 
and I still think I was right in my opinion. 

How did Taylor come to bring Scarfe to you ? — ^ 
Shall I tell you? He brought him to my rooms at 
St. James’s Place 

The honour was quite unexpected? — It was no 
shock, but I did not expect him. It was early in 
the afternoon. I made an appointment for them to 
dine with me on another day. I forget whether it^, 
was in a public or a private room. 

What was Scarfe? — He was then employed as a 
clerk in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Only one question more,” Mr. Carson said, and 
the words must have been a welcome relief. It was an 
unimportant question too. Mr. Wilde was asked if 
he would know the waiter at a certain Paris hotel, and 
he replied that he thought he would. 

This concluded the cross-examination of the pro- 
secutor. 

Sir Edward Clarke began his re-examination by 
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handing the witness several letters^ and ashed him the 
question: Was it from these letters that you first 
learned that Lord Queensberry objected to your 
acquaintance with his son, Lord Alfred Douglas? 

Witness : — Yes. 

Counsel then proceeded to read the letters. The 
first, dated Sunday, April ist, from Carter’s Hotel, 
Albemarle Street, W., was addressed by Lord Queens- 
berry* to Lord Alfred Douglas. In it Lord Queens- 
berry wrote : 

Alfred, — It is extremely painful for me to have to 
write to you in the strain I must; but please understand 
that I decline to receive any answers from you in writing 
in return. After your recent hysterical impertinent ones 
I refuse to be annoyed with such, and I decline to read any 
more letters. If you have anything to say, do come here 
and say it in person. Firstly, am I to understand that, 
having left Oxford as you did, with discredit to yourself, 
the reasons of which were fully explained to me by your 
tutor, you now intend to loaf and loll about and do nothing? 
All the time you were wasting at Oxford I was put off 
with an assuraaoc that you were eventually to go into the 
Civil Service or to the Foreign Office, and then I was put 
off with an assurance that you were goinp to the Bar. It 
appears to me that you intend to do nothing. I utterly 
decline, however, to just supply you with sufficient funds 
to enable you to loaf atout. You are preparing a 
wretched future for yourself, and it would be most cruel 
and wrong for me to encourage yot! in this. Secondly, I 
come to the more painful part of this letter — ^your intimacy 
with this man Wilde. It must either cease or I will dis- 
own you and stop all money supplies. I am not going 
to try and analyse this intimacy, and I make no charge ; 
but to my mind to pose as a thing is as bad as to be it. 
With my own eyes I saw you both in the most loathsome 
and disgusling relationship as expressed by your manner 
and expression. Never in my experience have I ever 
seen such a sight as that in your horrible features. No 
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wonder people are talking as they are. Xlse I now hear 
OB good authority, but ^is may be false, that his wife is 
petitioning to divorce him for sodomy and other crimes. 
Is this true, or do you not know of it ? If I thought the 
actual thing was true, and it became public property, I 
should be quite justified in shooting him at sight. These 
Christian English cowards and men, as they call them* 
selves, want waking up. Your disgusted so-called father, 

Queensberry. 


The reading of this document created a great 
sensation. 

Sir Edward Clarke (to witness): — Is there^aajr 
foundation for the statement that your wife was 
petitioning for a divorce ? — ^Not the slightest. 

Sir Edward Clarke then began to read the second 
letter to Lord Alfred Douglas from his father. It was 
dated April 3rd, and began, “ You impertinent young 
jackanapes, I request that you will not send such 
messages to me by telegraph.” 

Mr. Carson: — ^Read the telegram from Lord 
Alfred Douglas to his father. 

Sir Edward Clarke read the telegram which was^ 
handed in. It was dated April 2nd, 1894. 

To Queensberry, Carter’s Hotel, Albemarle Street. 
What a funny little man you are. Alfred Douglas. 

The letter went on : — 


If you send me any more such tel^rams, or come 
with any impertinence, I will give you the thrashing you 
deserve. Your only excuse is that you must be crazy. 1 
hear from a man at Oxford that you were thought crazy 
there, and that accounts for a good deal that has hap- 
pened. If I catch you again with that man I will make a 
public scandal in a way you little dream of ; it is already 
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a stlpfiressed me. I prefer an open one» and at any rate 
I shall not be blamed for allowing such a state of things to 
go on. Unless this acquaintance ceases I shall carry out 
my threat and stop all suppliesi and if you are not going 
to make any attempt to do something 1 shall certainly cut 
you down to a mere pittance, so you know what to expect. 


The next letter was from Lord Queensberry to Mr. 
Alfred Montgomery, the father of Lord Queens- 
berry’s first wife, to whom he was married in 1866, 
and.^ho obtained a divorce from the Marquis in 
1887. 

The letter, which was dated July 6th, from 
Skindles, Maidenhead, was as follows: — 

• Sir,— 

I have changed my mind, and as I am not at alt 
well, having been very much upset by what has hap- 
pened the last ten days, I do not see why I should come 
dancing attendance upon you. Your daughter is the 
person who is supporting my son to defy me. She won’t 
write, but she is now telegraphing on the subject to me. 
I Last night, after hearing from you, I received a very 
quibbling, prevaricating message from hjcr, saying the boy 
denied having been at the Savoy for the last year; but 
why send the telegram unless he could deny that he had 
been there with Oscar Wilde at all? As a matter of 
fact he did, and there has been a stinking scandal. I 
am told they were warned off, but* the proprietor would 
not admit this. This hideous scandal has been going on 
for years. Your daughter must be mad by the way she 
is behaving. She evidently wants to make out that I 
want to make out a case against my son. It is nothing 
of the kind. I have made out a case against Oscar Wilde 
and I have to his face accused him of it. If I was quite 
certain of fhe thing I would shoot the fellow on sight, 
but I can only acuse him of posing. It now lies in the 
hands of the two whether they will further defy me. 
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Your daughter appears now to be ^couraging thenif 
although she can hardly intend this. I don’t believe 
Wilde will now dare defy me. He plainly showed the 
white feather the other day when I tackled himr— damned 
cur and coward of the Rosebery type. As for this so- 
called son of mine, he is no son of mii^e, and 1 will have 
nothing to do with him. He may starve as far as I am 
concerned after his behaviour to me. His mother may 
support him,, but she shan’t do that here in London with 
this awful scandal going on. But your daughter’s con- 
duct is outrageous, and I am now fully convinced that the 
Rosebery-Gladstone-Royal insult that came to me 
through my other son, that she worked that — I thought 
it was you. 1 saw Drumlanrig here on the river, which 
much upset me. It shall be known some day by all that 
Rosebery not only insulted me by lying to the Queen, 
which makes her as bad as him and Gladstone, but also 
has made a lifelong quarrel between my son and I.* 


Another letter was to Lord Alfred, a worse out- 
pouring of madness than the others, with horrible 
language in it. It was dated from Scotland, August 
2 1 St, and was as follows: — 

I have received your postcard, which I presume is 
from you, but as the writing is utterly unreadable to me, 
have been unable to make out hardly one sentence. My 
object of receiving no written communication from you is 
therefore kept intact. All future cards will go into 
the fire unread. I presume these are the “ hyero- 

gliphics*’ (5tc) of the O.W. posing club, of which 

you have the reputation of being such a shining 
light. I congratulate you on your autography; it is 

♦Lord Queensberry was a representative peer for Scotland 
from 1872 to 1880, when he failed to obtain re-election. His 
eldest son, Viscount Drumlanrig, was private secretary to the 
Earl of Rosebery, and was created a peer of the United King- 
dom, under the title of Baron Kelhead, in 1893, during Lord 
Rosebery’s Administration. He thus had a seat in the House . 
of Lords, to which his father was not entitled. Lord Kelhead 
died from a gun accident on October 8th, 1894. 
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beautiful, and should help you to get a living. I don’t 
know what at, but, say, crossing-sweeping. My friend 
I am staying with has made out some of your letter, and 
wished to ]:;ead it to me, but 1 declined to hear a word. 
However, according to his advioe I shall keep it as a 
specimen, and also as a protection in case I ever feel 
tempted to give you the thrashing you really deserve. 
You reptile. You are no son of mine and I never thought 
you were. 

Quebnsberry. 

The next letter was another to Lord Alfred 
Douglas, and was a strange mixture of pathos and 
passion. 


August 28th, ’94. 
a6, Portland Place, W. 

You Miserable Creature, — 

I received your telegram by post from Carter’s, 
and have requested them not to forward any more, but 
just to tear any up, as I did yours, without reading it, 
directly I was aware from whom it came. You must be 
flush of money to waste it on such rubbish. I have 
Ilearned, thank goodness, to turn the keenest pangs to 
Pieacefulness. What could be keener pain than to have 
such a son as yourself fathered upon one? However, 
there is always a bright side to every cloud,, and whatever 
is is light (sic). If you are my son, it is only confirming 
proof to me, if I needed any, how, right I was to face 
every horror and misery I have done rather than run the 
risk of bringing more creatures into the world like your- 
self, and that was the entire and only reason of my 
breaking with your mother as a wife, so intensely was I 
dissatisfied with her as the mother of you children, and 
particularly yourself, whom, when quite a baby, I cried 
over you th^ bitterest tears a man ever shed, that I had 
brought such a creature into the world,, and unwittingly 
had committed such a crimp. If you are not my son, 
and in this Christian country with these hypocrites ’tis 
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a wi3e father who knows his own childi and no wonder 
on the principles they intermarry on, but to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. No wonder you have fallen 
a prey to this horrible brute. I am only sorry for you 
as a human creature. You must gang your ain gait. 
Well, it would be rather a satisfaction to me, because 
the crime tl^n is not to me. As you see, I am 
philosophical and take comfort from anything ; but, 
really, I am sorry for you. You must be demented; 
there is madness on your mother’s side, and indeed few 
families in this Christian country are without it, jf you 
look into them. But please cease annoying me, for I will 
not cori;espond with you, nor receive nor answer letter^, 
and as for money, you sent me a lawyer’s letter to say 
you would take none from me, but anyhow until you 
chapge your life 1 should refuse! any; it depends on 
yourself whether I will ever recognise you at all again 
after your behaviour. I will make allowance ; I think 
you are demented, and I am very sorry for you. 

Queensberry. 


Throughout the reading of these letters the scene 
in court was one of the most painful and astounding 
character. Sir Edward Clarke read on imperturbably, 
just in the tone he would have read a bill of costs. 
But the Marquis of Queensberry stood up, gazing 
alternately at Mr. Wilde in one corner, and at someone 
in the opposite end of the court. Every now and then 
he turned to the man in the witness-box and ground 
his teeth and shook his head at the witness in the most 
violent manner. Then when the more pathetic parts 
of the letters came, defendant had the greatest 
difficulty, apparently, in restraining the tears that 
welled into his eyes and forced him to bite his lips to 
keep them back. 

Sir Edward Clarke (continuing re-examination) : — 
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Your friendship, Mr. Wilde, with Lady Quecnsberry 
and the other son has continued to the present? — 
Yes. Having regard to the character of the letters, 

I thought it right to disregard entirely the vrishes 
contained in them. The letters were brought to my 
knowledge some time ago by the persons who 
received them. 

Examined by Sir Edward Clarke as to Dorian 
Gray^” the witness said: — Mr. Walter Pater wrote 
me several letters about “ Dorian Gray,” and in con- 
sequence of what he said I modified one passage. The 
book was very widely reviewed, among others by Mr. 
Pater himself.* I wrote a reply to the review that 
appeared in the “ Scots Observer.”t 

These letters were then read aloud by Sir Edward 
Clarke, as were also some long extracts from Dorian 
Gray” as a set-off to the passages selected by Mr. 
Carson on the previous day. The following are 
among the more striking portions of Wilde’s letters 
to the “ Scots Observer ” : — 

The pleasure that one has in creating' a work of art 
is a purely personal pleasure, and it is for the sake of this 
pleasure that one creates. ... If my work pleases the 
few I am gratified. If it does not, it causes me no pain. 

An artist has no ethical sympathies at ail. Virtue and 
wickedness are to him simply what the colours on his 
palette are to the artist. 

Each man sees his own sin in Dorian Gray. What 
Dorian Gray’s sins are no one knows. He who finds 
them has brought them. 

The critic has to educate the public ; the artist has to 
educate the critic. 

• Bookman, Vol. I., No. 2, November, 1891. 

+ See Scots Observer, Vol. IV., Nos. 85, 86, 8g, 91, July s. rs 
August 2, 16. 1890. 

H 
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Cultivated idleness seems to me to be the proper occu- 
pation for men. 

It is a sad thin^, but one wearies even of praise. 

The English public likes tediousness, and likes things 
to be explained to it in a tedious manner. 

In answer to further questions: — I first knew 
Alfred Taylor in October, 1893, through the gentle- 
man who has been referred to. It is now two years 
since he has been in England, and I have noj seen 
him in that time. 

Is that gentleman a gentleman of positiotr and 
repute? — Yes; a gentleman of good birth and repute. 
I knew that Taylor had lost a lot of money he had 
inherited, but that he still retained a share in some 
business. I knew that he was educated at Marl- 
borough School. 

Had he any accomplishments ? — ^Yes; he played the 
piano very charmingly. 

Had you at the time of your introduction to him, 
or since, had any reason to believe that he was a dis- 
reputable and immoral person? — None whatever. I 
understood that the charge against Taylor and others, 
in connection with the Fitzroy Street raid, was for 
assembly at the place for unlawful and felonious 
purposes. He told me the occasion was a benefit 
concert, and that he was asked to play the piano. I 
read of the charge in the “ Daily Chronicle.” 

Did you gather what they were charged with? — 
Oh, yes, yes. 

What was the charge.? — So far as I could gather 
they were charged with being there for an unlawful 
purpose. 
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You were much distressed? — Yes. 

He wrote you a letter? — He told me that he had 
been given a ticket for the concert. Two men came 
in women’s dress to take part in the concert, and the 
police immediately broke in and arrested everybody 
in the place. 

Was any impression left on your mind that Taylor 
was at all to blame? — Certainly not. 1 thought it 
monstrous.* 

. Who introduced you to Mr. Shelley? — I was 
introduced to the youth Shelley by Mr. John Lane, 
whose firm, Mathews and Lane, was publishing one 
of my books. I regarded Shelley as a very interesting 
personality. *He was thirsting after information, and 

* Eighteen men were taken into custody by the police in a 
midnight raid in Fitzroy Street on Sunday, August 12, 1894, 
two of them being men in feminine clothing. The prisoners 
were taken to Tottenham Court Road Police Station, and were 
brought up at Marlborough Street before Mr. Hannay, the 
magistrate, on the following morning. Amongst them were 
Charles Parker, 19, of no occupation, 72, Regent Street, Chel- 
sea; Alfred Taylor, 32, no occupation, of 7, Camera Square, 
Chelsea; John Watson Preston, 34, general dealer, 46, Fitzroy 
Street, W,, the proprietor of the raided premises; and Arthur 
Marling, 26, of 8, Crawford Street. The last named was 
described as a female impersonator, and was charged with 
being an idle and disorderly person. He appeared in court 
dressed in a fantastic female garb of black and gold. 

Detective-Sergeant Kane told bow, with Superintendent 
Sheppard, he proceeded to 46, Fitzroy Street, on the previous 
night between eleven and twelve o'clock, and saw cabs drive 
up with men. Two of the prisoners (Marling being one) were 
in a hansom, dressed as women, one with a fan. A man in 
ordinary clothes sat on their laps. Mr. Hannay asked Superinten- 
dent Kane if he had any idea of the object of the masquerade. 
Kane replied, “ I have, sir." Marling said his business was to 
impersonate women at the halls, and the proprietor of the club 
at 46, Fitzroy Street, Mr. Preston, asked him to go and sing 
at his house in feminine attire, and he agreed. Mr. Hannay 
granted a remand for a week. He said there seemed to be 
something more than suspicion against five of the men found 
in the basement, but for the rest be would like to have some- 
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had literary tastes. He admired my works, and I 
acknowledged that by sending him copies.* 

It appears that in the copies which have been pro- 
duced the flyleaf has been torn out. Did you write in 
those or in any other books anything that you would 
object to the whole world seeing — Never in my life. 

At this point the court adjourned for luncheon. 
The Judge returned at two o’clock, but the hearing of 
the case did not at once proceed, as Mr. Wilde was 
not back from luncheon. Eventually he came when 
the occupants of the court had acquired quite an 
excited impatience for his return. On entering the 
witness-box prosecutor said, “ My lord, pray accept 
my apologies for being late in the witness-box.” He 
explained that it was due to the clock being wrong • 
at the hotel where he had been lunching. 


thing more definite in the charge when the accused next came 
before him. Superintendent Sheppard, in reply, said, “ They 
are most of them known, your worship/^ Some of the accused 
were then released on their own recognisances ; others had to 
find sureties in the sum of £$• 

On the hearing of the case being resumed on Monday, 
August 20th, Marling and another were bound over to keep the 
peace for three months. Taylor and Parker were amongst 
those w^ho were discharged unconditionally. Five men were 
ordered to find sureties in the sum of forty shillings each to be 
of good behaviour for one month. The magistrate said that 
whatever suspicion there might be, there was no evidence 
against the majority of the prisoners. He had had a number 
of letters informing him that many of the men were of the 
vilest possible character, but no one had come forward to give 
evidence to that effect. 

* Mr. John Lane, formerly a partner in the firm of Elkin 
Mathews and John Lane, wh*o was in New York at this time, 
cabled denying the statement that he had introduced Shelley 
to Mr. Wilde. They became acquainted, he said, ‘when Shelley 
was in the employment of Mr. Mathews. Mr. Lane never 
introduced anyone to Mr. Wilde. Their relations were entirely 
of a business nature. 
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Sir Edward Clarke then read several letters from 
Shelly which Mr. Wilde had found among his 
papers. These letters were all of the friendly tone of 
a young admirer of the poet. One thanked him for 
the seats at the theatre on the first night of the pro- 
duction of “Lady Windermere’s Fan.”* It contained 
the words : “ Such beauty of form and wit adds new 
fiavoiu* to life. How miserably poor everything 
seenls beside it, except your books, but your books 

are^part of yourself.” “B is of the same 

Opinion,” the letter went on. “ He is a charming 

fellow.” Mr. Wilde preferred not to say who B 

was, simply because he wished to avoid paining a 
family with whom he was on terms of the greatest 

friendship. Witness had written to B y “an 

intellectual young fellow will sit next to you. Talk 
with him.” 

Other letters were descriptive of Shelley’s admira- 
tion for “ The Sphinx ”t and for “ Salom6,”J and 
described great hardships which Shelley said he had 
to endure. Mr. Wilde assisted Shelley in obtaining 
a situation, and had lent him money. One of these 
letters of Shelley read : “ I want to go away and rest 
somewhere. I am preparing to live a Christian life, 
and I accept poverty as part of my religion, but I 
must have health.” Mr. Wilde again lent him money 
and helped him. 

* Lady Windermere^ s Fan was produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre on February 20, 1892. 

t The Sphinx was published in June, 1894. 

1 The French edition of Salome was published in February. 
>^3; the English edition, with illustrations, in February, 1S94. 
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In reply to a question by Sir Edward Clarke, Wilde 
said that in answer to a letter from Shelley he gave 
him ;^5 to enable him to go away for a change of air. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — Were there ever any rela- 
tions between you and Edward Shelley except the 
relations of a man of letters with a man who admired 
his poetry and works, and one with whom he had 
come in contact ? — Never, on any occasion. 

Questioned as to the boy Alphonse Conway, Wilde 
said: — The lad expressed an intense desire to gc^ to 
sea. I consulted a friend of mine who had many 
ships, and I wrote to Conway and told him the result 
of my inquiries. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^Did you ever "hear that he 
had been employed as a newspaper boy ? — ^No, I never 
heard that he was connected with literature in any 
form. 

Did Mrs. Wilde see Conway.? — Oh, yes, con- 
stantly. The boy became a great friend of my sons. 
He used to go out fishing and sailing and bathing 
with me and my sons and my sons’ friends. 

How long did you stay at Worthing? — ^About two 
months, but I was not there continuously. 

Did you have a house at Worthing? — ^Yes, a fur- 
nished house. My wife and boys were there most 
of the time. 

Have you seen Conway since you left Worthing? 
— ^No, but I have written to him with reference to 
his going as an apprentice on a ship. 

Witness then denied any vmlawful practijMs with 
Alphonse Conway. 

When did you first see Wood? — ^At the end of 
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January, 1893. It was at the Caf6 Royal. I under- 
stood that he had been a derk. 

As for Wood, Lord Alfred Douglas had asked 
witness to do what he could for him, and he did. He 
had no idea, none whatsoever, of what had been the 
occupation of Charles Parker and his brother. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — Have you ever seen Charles 
Parker in the Savoy? 

Witness: — Never in my life. 

With regard to Walter Grainger, how long was 
he in your service? — ^About three months. 

Was he in ill-health during the greater part of that 
time.? — ^Yes. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — Now, as to these several 
persons to whom you were introduced, had you any 
reason to suspect them of being immoral or disreput- 
able persons ? — None whatever. Beyond reading the 
statements in the papers about the raid in Fitzroy 
Street I never saw any intimation that there was 
anything immoral in the nature of the young men; 
and in that case the men were discharged. 

How was it that after the interview with Lord 
Queensberry on June 30th, and the letters that came 
to your knowledge, you did not t|ien take steps 
against Lord Queensberry ? — On account of the 
strong pressure put upon me by the Queensberry 
frmily, which I did not feel myself able to resist. 
On the Wednesday following the Saturday on which 
Lord Queensberry’s visit occurred, I had an interview 
with a member of the Queensberry fiimily, a gentle- 
man who was also a Member of Parliament. 

At the request of Mr. Carson the following post- 
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card from Lord Alfred Douglas to Lord Queensberry 
> 93 $ put in. 

Sir Edward Clarke objected, but the Judge ruled 
in Mr. Carson’s favour, and the card was read. 

As you return my letters unopened I am obliged to 
write on a post-card. 1 write to inform you that 1 treat 
your absurd threats with absolute indifference. Ever 
since your exhibition at O. W.’s house I have made a 
point of appearing with him at many public restaurants, 
such as the Berkeley, Willis's Rooms, the Cafd Royal, 
etc., and I shall continue to go to any of these places 
whenever 1 choose and with whom 1 choose. 1 am of age 
and my own master. You have disowned me at least a 
dozen times and have meanly deprived me of money. 
You have therefore no right over me either legal or 
moral. If O. W. was to prosecute you fti the criminal 
courts for libel you would get seven years' penal servitude 
for your outrageous libels. Much as I detest you I am 
anxious to avoid this for the sake of the family; but if 
you try to assault me I shall defend myself with a loaded 
revolver which I always carry ; and if I shoot you, or he 
shoots you, we should be completely justified, as we 
should be acting in self-defence against a violent and 
dangerous rough, and I think if you were dead not many 
people would miss you. — A. D. 

Sir Edward Clarke remarked that if he had known 
the post-card was legible he would not have objected. 

The following correspondence between Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s solicitors and the Marquis of Queensberry 
was then read : — 

Giltspur Chambers, 
Hdbom Vijaduct, E.C., 

July iitb, 1894. 

My Lord Marquis, — 

We have been consulted by Mr. Oscar Wilde with 
reference to certain letters written by your lordship, in 
which letters you have most foully and infamously libelled 
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faim^ i^nd also your son, Lord Alfred Douglas. In these 
letters your lordship has mentioned exalted personages, 
and Mr. Oscar Wilde, not being desirous to wound thdr 
feelings by a publication of your letter, has instructed 
us to give you the opportunity of retracting your asser- 
tions and insinuations in writing, with an apology for 
having made them. If this be done at once it may pre- 
vent litigation, but unless done forthwith no other course 
will be left open to us but to advise our client as to the 
proper course to adopt to vindicate his character. 

Awaiting your reply by return of post. 

We have the honour to be, etc., 

C. O. Humphreys, Son, & Kershaw. 


Shindies, 

Maidenhead, 


July 13th. 

Sir, — 

I have received your letter here with considerablie 
astonishment. I certainly shall not tender to Mr. Oscar 
Wilde any apology for letters I have written to my son. 
1 have made no direct accusation against Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, but desired to stop the association as far as my 
son is concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 

Queensberry. 


Shindies, 

Maidenhead Bridge, 

July xSth. 

SiR,^ — 

Since seeing you this mornimg I have heard that 
the revolver has been given up. I shall therefore not 
insist on tahing th^e step I threatened to do to-morrow 
morning of giving information to the police authorities. 
Howevef, if this is to go on, and I am to be openly defied 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde and my son by further scandals in 
public places, I shall have no other resort but to do as 
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I have threatened and .give information at Scotland Yard 
as to what has happened. 

Yours faithfully) 

QuEENSBERRY. 


After these communications had been read, the jury 
wanted to put some questions, which were first sub- 
mitted in writing to the Judge. Mr. Wilde was 
asked whether the editor of “ The Chameleon ”.»was 
a personal friend of his. He was not; Mr. Wilde 
had met him only once. 

He had never seen the editor of “ The Chameleon ” 
at the time the latter wrote to witness from Oxford 
and asked him to contribute to that magazine. 
Witness subsequently saw him in the month of May 
in a friend’s rooms. Witness had written to the 
editor to say that he really had nothing to give him 
at all. 

“ Afterwards,” continued the witness, “ I said that 
I would give him some aphorisms out of my plays. 
Some of them were unpublished. Some of those 
quoted yesterday are out of the play at present being 
performed at the Haymarket,* and there have been 
no complaints at the box-office of any moral deprecia- 
tion of the audience.” 

Was “ The Chameleon ” for private circulation ? — 
Oh, no. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — We will hand in a copy. 
Only one hundred copies were to be printed. They 
were for the public. 

Was Mr. Wilde aware of the character of the story, 

*An Ideal Husband, produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
January 3rd, 1895. 
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“ The Priest and the Acolyte ” ? — He was not. It 
came upon him as a great shock. 

Then at five minutes to three Mr. Wilde stepped 
down from the witness-box and left the court. 

More correspondence between the Marquis of 
Queensberry and Mr. Wilde’s solicitors, which led up 
to the prosecution, was read with a view to publishing 
the feet that the “ exalted persons ” mentioned were 
not n/entioned in relationship with the charges made 
against Mr. Wilde by the Marquis of Queensberry. 
The references were entirely of a political nature. 

Sir Edward Clarke then said that the evidence for 
the prosecution was “ closed for the present ” — a 
qualification to which Mr. Carson objected. 

Sir Edward Clarke said that he reserved to himself 
the power to claim to call evidence to rebut anything 
that might be sprung upon him. 

His Lordship said that, broadly put, the case for the 
prosecution must close now, but at his discretion he 
might admit some other evidence. 


SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE 

Mr. Carson then opened the case for the defence. 

Lord Queensberry, he said, withdrew nothing he 
had said or written, nor any charge he had made in 
reference to the case. He had done all those things 
with a premeditation and a determination, at all risks 
and hazards, to try to save his son. Lord Queens- 
berry’s conduct had been quite consistent throughout, 
and if the allegations made against Mr. Wilde were 
correct, then. Counsel submitted, his lordship was 
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justified in taking any steps that would put an end to 
the disastrous acquaintance his son had formed. 
Counsel was glad that Sir Edward Clarke had read the 
letters mentioning the names of distinguished 
persons. It had been suggested that the names of 
those distinguished persons were in some way or other 
mixed up in Lord Queensberry’s letters with the 
charges against Mr. Wilde. The references were of 
a purely political character, arising out of the &eC that 
the late Lord Drumlanrig, the eldest son of the 
Marquis, was made a member of the House of Lords, 
of which his fiither was not a member. Rightly or 
wrongly. Lord Queensberry felt aggrieved that an 
honour should have been conferred on •his son which 
was not given to him. That was how the names of 
eminent politicians and statesmen came to be 
mentioned. 

From beginning to end Lord Queensberry, in 
dealing with Mr. Oscar Wilde, had been influenced 
by one hope alone — that of saving his son. What was 
Mr. Wilde’s own case ? The prosecutor said that up 
to a certain date he was on terms of friendship with 
Lord Queensberry, and therefore there were no cir- 
cumstances rendering his lordship liable to the 
accusation that what he had done in the present case 
was done from malice arising out of disagreement. 
Lord Queensberry came to know of Mr. Wilde’s 
character, of the scandals in connection with the Savoy 
Hotel, that the prosecutor had been going about with 
young men who were not coequal with him in 
position or in age, and that he had been associating 
with men who, it would be proved beyond doubt. 
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■were some of the most immoral characters in 
London. 

Counsel referred above all to the man Taylor, a 
most notorious character (as the police would tell the 
court), who occupied rooms which were nothing more 
or less than a shameful den. Whether Taylor was or 
was not a procurer in this sense, the fact remained that 
on Tuesday last (April 2nd) he was in company with 
Mr.*Wilde at the latter’s house in Tite Street, and 
that he had not been produced by the prosecution. 

Taylor had been the right-hand man of Mr. Wilde 
in all the orgies in which artists and valets had taken 
part ; and if opportunity had only been given of cross- 
examining him it might have been possible to get from 
him at least something as to what was going on at 
Fitzroy Square on the night of the raid. Taylor was 
really the pivot of the case, for the simple reason that 
when the various witnesses for the defence were called 
and examined (as unfortunately would be necessary) 
as to the practices of Mr. Oscar Wilde, it would be 
found that it was Taylor who introdm ed the young 
men to the prosecutor. Mr. Oscar Wilde had under- 
taken to prove enough to send Lord Queensberry to 
gaol and to brand him as a criminal, but it was 
remarkable that the only witness who could have 
supported Mr. Wilde’s asseverance of innocency had 
not been called. Yet Taylor was still a friend of 
Mr. Wilde, and nothing, said the prosecutor, had 
happened to interrupt their friendship. It would be 
painful^ to be compelled to ask the various witnesses 
that would be called to describe the manner in which 
Mr. Wilde had acted towards them; but before the 
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case was ended the jiiry would be obliged to hear a 
good deal more of the extraordinar3r den which Taylor 
kept in Little College Street. 

Therefore, it was above all things necessary, when 
they had so much proved by his own admissions, 
that Mr. Wilde should bring any witness he could 
to bear out his own explanations. They had heard 
a great deal of a gentleman whose name was written 
down. On each occasion when it was convenient 
to introduce somebody, this was the name tyhich 
Mr. Wilde gave, because he was out of the country. 
But Taylor was still in the country. 

Let them contrast the position which Mr. Wilde 
took up in cross-examination as to his books with the 
position he assumed as to the young men to whom he 
was introduced and those he picked up for himself. 
His books were written by an artist for artists; his 
works were not for Philistines or illiterates. But 
contrast that with the way in which Mr. Wilde chose 
his companions. He took up with Charles Parker, a 
gentleman’s servant, whose brother was a gentleman’s 
servant; with young Alphonse Conway who sold 
papers on the pier at Worthing; and with Scarfe, also 
a gentleman’s servant. Then his excuse was no longer 
that he was dwelling in regions of art, but that he had 
such a noble, such a democratic soul that he drew no 
social distinctions, and that it was quite as much 
pleasure to have the sweeping-boy from the streets to 
lunch or dine with him as the greatest littirateur or 
arlist. He (Mr. Carson) considered the positions 
absolutely irreconcilable. He thought that if the 
case had rested alone on Mr. Wilde’s literature Lord 
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Queensbeny would have been absolutely justified in 
the course he had taken. Lord Queensberry under- 
took to prove that Mr. Wilde was “ posing ” as 
guilty of certain vices. Mr. Wilde never complained 
of the immorality of the story, “ The Priest and the 
Acolyte ” : he knew no distinction, in fact, between a 
moral and an immoral book, nor did he care whether 
the article was in its very terms blasphemous. All 
that .Mr. Wilde says was that he did not approve 
of the story from a literary point of view. 
Wl&t was that story ? It was the story of 
the love of a “ priest ” for the “ acolyte ” who 
attended him at “ mass.” Exactly the same idea 
that ran through the two letters to Lord Alfred 
Douglas ran through that story and through “ Dorian 
Gray.” And when the boy was discovered in the 
“ priest’s ” bed* the “ priest ” made exactly the same 
defence as Mr. Wilde made — that the world does not 
understand the beauty of this love. The same idea 
ran through those two letters which Mr. Wilde called 
“ beautiful ” but he (Counsel) called an abominable 
piece of disgusting immorality. 

Moreover there was in this same “Chameleon” a 
poem which showed some justification for the fi-ightfiil 
anticipations which Lord Queensberry entertained for 
his son. The poem was written by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, and was seen by Mr. Wilde before its 
publication. Was it not a terrible thing that a young 
man on the threshold of life, who had for several 
years been dominated by Oscar Wilde, and had been 
“ adorec^ and loved ” by Oscar Wilde, as the two 

* There is no such sagr^estion in the story. 
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letters proved) should thus show the tendency of his 
mind upon this frightful subject? What would be 
the horror of any man whose son wrote such a poem ? 

Passing to “Dorian Gray,” Counsel described it as 
the tale of a beautiful young man who, by the con- 
versation of one who had great literary power and 
ability to speak in epigram — just as Wilde had — and 
who, by reading of exactly the same kind as that in 
“ Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the 
Young,” has his eyes opened to what they were 
pleased to call “ the delights of the world.”* If 
“ Dorian Gray ” was a book which it could be con- 
clusively proved advocated the vice imputed to Mr. 
Wilde, what answer then was there to Lord Queens- 
berry’s plea of justification ? 

Mr. Carson then read long extracts from “ Dorian 
Gray ” with a view of maintaining that his conten- 
tion as to the tendency of that book was right. 

The turning of the letter of Wilde to Lord Alfred 
Douglas into a sonnet was a very thinly veiled attempt 
to get rid of the real character of that letter. Then, 
what was the cause of the strained relations beween 
Wilde and Wood? When he (Counsel) stated that 
previous to the possession of those letters Wood had 
been carrying on certain practices with Wilde the jury 
would have the key to the whole situation. That was 
one reason why Wilde would be anxious to get the 
letters at any cost; and when Wood came to levy 

^ The Standard^ on October 20th, 1908, in re viewing: the 
t'olume of “ Miscellanies " in the first collected edition of 
Wilde’s works, said : ** One of the most sparkling contributoins 
is the chapter on * Phrases and Philosophies for thfc Use of the 
Young,’ ” and quoted several of these very epigrams in which 
Mr. Carson professed to see veiled improprieties. 
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blackmail, then Mr. Wilde became very anxious that 
the man should leave the country. He was, accord- 
ingly, shipped to America; and, no doubt, Mr. Wilde 
hoped never to hear of him again. But, as a matter 
of feet. Wood would be examined before the jury. 

G^unsel had some difficulty, he continued, in 
understanding why his learned friend, Sir Edward 
Clarke, had referred to that letter at all. Perhaps he 
thought the defence had the letter, and that it was 
better to give an explanation of it; but if that was 
so it was futile, because for the letter which the 
defence did produce his learned feiend had no explana- 
tion. Sir Edward Clarke had referred to “ a man 
named Wood *’ as being supposed to have taken out 
, of a pocket of Lord Alfred Douglas correspondence 
which had passed between him and Wilde. Why, 
Wood was “ Fred,” one of Wilde’s bosom com- 
panions, one of the Little College Street lot. 

The name of Mr. Beerbohm Tree had been intro- 
^ duced into the case in respect to the sonnetised letter. 
He (Mr. Carson) had received a cablegram from Mr. 
Tree that morning mentioning the feet that the asso- 
ciation of his name with the case had already been 
published in America, and Mr. Tree gave an explana- 
tion substantially the same as Mr. Wilde had given. 
Counsel thought that the way Mr. Tree had acted in 
the case was perfectly right when be received a copy 
of the letter. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — I quite agree. 

The Judge : — ^There is not the slightest ground for 
any suggestion against Mr. Beerbohm Tree. He 
acted in the matter with the most perfect propriety. 
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Mr. Carson: — ^Thank you, my lord. My view 
is that his action was exactly what it ought to have 
been. 

Mr. Carson, continuing his speech, observed that 
Mr. Tree sent for Mr. Wilde and gave him the 
copy of the letter. Then Wilde began to think, 
when the letter was discovered, how he should get 
out of it. A short time afterwards Allen, the black- 
mailer, called and had a most extraordinary conversa- 
tion with Wilde, who then said he had made up his 
mind to publish the letter as a sonnet. When did 
he make up his mind ? Not when he sent it to Lord 
Alfred Douglas, for he did not ask him to preserve 
it. He (Counsel) envied the credulity of the jury 
if they believed that that abominable composition 
was written as a sonnet. That beautiful sonnet hap- 
pened to be disclosed to the public. The other three 
were destroyed. That one had been made known 
to the public by being sent to Mr. Tree, and it was 
an extraordinary thing that it was the only letter 
which Mr. Wilde intended to turn into a sonnet. ° 
Counsel could see no difference between that letter 
and the letter which Mr. Wilde wrote from the Savoy 
Hotel, where it would be proved he had misbehaved. 

Mr. Carson proceeded to read again the letter in 
which Wilde addressed Lord Alfred Douglas as 
“ Dearest of all Boys,” and ended by subscribing 
himself “ Your own Oscar.” He (Counsel) was not 
there to say that anything had ever happened between 
Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Oscar Wilde. God 
forbid 1 But everything showed that the young man 
was in a dangerous position in that he acqtiiesced in 
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the domination of Mr. Wild&*-<a man of great ability 
and attainments. Against that letter written by Mr. 
Wilde to Lord Queensberry’s son Lord Queensberry 
protested; and were they, for that protest, to send 
Lord Queensberry to gaol? Lord Queensberry was 
determined to bring the matter to an issue : and what 
other way was open to him than that which he had 
chosen ? 

Before the jury condemned Lord Queensberry let 
them read Wilde’s letters and say whether the gorge 
of any father ought not to rise. Lord Queensberry 
had acted deliberately and was not afraid of the issue 
which he had raised in that court. When the jury 
had heard Wood’s evidence, the whole story of the 
payment of those sums of money by Wilde, and the 
‘mystery of those letters would be explained, and the 
suggestion that they were valuable manuscripts which 
Wilde desired to obtain would be dissipated. As a 
matter of feet, Wilde knew that we had all the 
evidence, and he preferred to discount it as far as 
•possible in advance. 

The learned Counsel had not concluded his speech 
when the court rose and adjourned till the following 
morning. 

Lord Queensberry was again admitted to bail on 
his own recognisances in the sum of £$ 00 . 



V. — Conclusion of the Case and Verdict 

Friday, April 5th, was the third day of the trial at 
the Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice Hcnn 
Collins and a special jury, of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry on a charge of publishing a libel against Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. As on the two previous occasions, 
the small dingy court was crowded. Curiosity was 
as strong as ever, and brought together, if possible, 
a larger crowd than that which on the two preceding 
days had filled the court. The interest taken in tho 
proceedings continued unabated. No sooner were 
the doors opened than the public gallery was again 
besieged. In the body of the coiu-t there was not 
that eager rush for seats on the part of the junior 
Bar that had been apparent on the Wednesday and, 
Thursday; but each day, in the miserable hour of 
waiting that preceded the sitting of the court, the 
scene was curiously the same. Everyone was in the 
same seat, wedged in the same angle, or standing in 
the same corner. Not a ^e seemed missing that 
was present on the morning the trial began. At ten 
o’clodc the gangways were not blocked, however, as 
’Jiad hitherto been the case, and it seemed obvious 
that more stringent efforts were being taken by the 
officials of the court to prevent the inconvenient 
crushing and crowding which had been a characteristic 
feature since the action commenced. As the time 
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wore on, Lord Queensbeny entered and leaned with 
nonchalance against the dock; and after looking about 
him for a moment, climbed inside and sat down to 
read a newspaper, pending the arrival of the Judge. 
Everyone looked for the prosecutor, who did not put 
in an appearance in court, though several letters 
addressed to him at the Old Bailey were waiting for 
him. His solicitor sat chatting with Sir Edward 
Clarke. When the Judge took his seat he was handed 
a telegram, which he read slowly. 

The prosecutor was represented by Sir Edward 
Clarke, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Charles Mathews, and Mr. 
Travers Humphreys. Mr. Edward Carson, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. C. *F. Gill, and Mr. A. Gill were for the 
•defence. Watching briefs were held by Mr. Besley, 
Q.C., and Mr. Monckton. 

When the court rose on the previous day, Mr. 
Carson had not finished his opening address to the 
jury. Resuming, he said that he hoped he had 
.sufficiently demonstrated to the jury on the previous 
day that Lord Queensberry was absolutely justified 
in bringing to a climax the connection of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde with Lord Alfred Douglas. It would, how- 
ever, be his painful duty to bring ’before the jury 
the young men, one after the other, who had been 
in the hands of Mr. Wilde, to tell their unhappy 
tales. It was, even for an advocate, a very distastefol 
task. But let those who were inclined to condemn 
these young men for being dominated, misled, and 
corrupted by Mr. Wilde, remember the relative 
positions of the two parties. Let them say whether 
those young men were not more sinned against than 
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sinning. There was a startling similarity in all the 
cases that had been raised against Mr. Wilde. In 
each they found no equality of age, education, or 
position with Wilde. But on the other hand there 
was a curious similarity in the ages of the young 
men themselves. 

Wilde had said there was something beautiful 
and charming about youth which had led him to 
adopt the coxurse of life he did in relation to young 
men. But was Mr. Wilde unable to find* more 
suitable companions, at the same time young and 
charming, in the ranks of his own class? Why, the 
thing was absurd. Wilde’s excuse on that ground 
was only a travesty of truth. Who were all these 
young men — these lads? There was Wood. Of 
his history, Mr. Wilde had told them he knew 
nothing. So far as Mr. Wilde knew. Wood was a 
clerk out of employment. Who was Parker? Mr. 
Wilde professed the same ignorance as to that youth. 
Who was Scarfe ? Exactly in the same way Mr. Wildeo 
knew nothing of him. He only knew that he was 
out of employment. Alphonse Conway he picked 
up by chance on the beach at Worthing. All the 
young men introduced to Mr. Wilde were of some- 
thing like eighteen or twenty years of age. The 
manner of their introduction, and the way in which 
they were subsequently treated with money and 
presents, all led up to the conclusion that there was 
something unnatural in the relations between Mr. 
Wilde and tl^se young men. Take ^e case of 
Parker. How did Mr. Wilde get to know that 
young man ? Parker was a gentleman’s servant out 
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of employment; and what idea cotdd Taylor have 
had of Mr. Wilde’s tastes when, on being invited 
by Wilde to ask his friends to a birthday dinner, he 
introduced as his guests a groom and a valet? If 
it were true, as undoubtedly it was, that Taylor first 
met the two young men in a restaurant in Piccadilly, 
why did he — if he knew that Mr. Wilde was an 
artistic and a literary man, and, what was more, an 
upright man — ^bring the couple to dine with Mr. 
Wilcje? There could be no explanation of the facts 
but this : that Taylor was a procurer for Wilde, as 
he undoubtedly was. 

Parker would be called to tell his unfortunate story 
— ^his story that he was poor, out of place, and that 
he fell a victim to Mr. Wilde. Upon the first occa- 
sion that Mr. Wilde met Parker, the valet, he 
addressed him as “ Charlie,” and Charlie addressed 
Mr. Wilde, the distinguished dramatist, whose name 
at the time was being mentioned in the highest circles 
in London for his plays and his literary work, as 
“ Oscar.” 

Counsel did not wish to say anything about Mr. 
Wilde’s theories as to putting an end to social dis- 
tinctions. A man of noble and generous instincts 
might be able to break down all social barriers; but 
there was one thing plain in this case, and that was 
that Mr, Wilde’s conduct to the young men intro- 
duced to him was not instigated by any generous 
instincts. If Mr. Wilde wanted to assist Parker, if 
he were interested in him, if he wanted to find him 
employriient, was it doing the lad a good turn to 
take him to a restaurant and prime him with cham- 
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pagne and a good dinner? Was that the sort of 
charity and sympathy . one would expect a man in 
Mr. Wilde’s position to extend to another man like 
Parker? All the ridiculous explanation of Mr, 
Wilde would not bear one moment’s explanation as 
to what he was doing in his suite of rooms at the 
Savoy. The Savoy was a large place, with plenty 
of room to move about in, and there was no doubt 
that, without leading people to suspect anything, 
Mr. Wilde could have brought young men into his 
rooms. Parker would tell them that when he went 
to the Savoy with Mr. Wilde he had whiskies and 
sodas and iced champagne — that iced champagne in 
which Mr. Wilde indulged contrary to his doctor’s 
orders. Parker would furthermore tell the jury of 
the shocking acts he was led by Mr. Wilde to perpe- 
trate on that occasion. Mr. Wilde had been asked 
in cross-examination, “ Is it not true that there has 
been a scandal at the Savoy Hotel ? ” “ None what- 

soever,” said Mr. Wilde. But about that very 
extraordinary thing Lord Queensberry had referred 
in his letter dated April, 1894. It might have been 
that no one had seen Mr. Wilde turned out into the 
street; but such kind of gossip could not have arisen 
without going abroad and being reported in the circles 
in which Lord Queensberry mixed. The wonder 
was not that the gossip reached Lord Queensberry, 
but that, after it was known, this man Wilde could 
•have been tolerated in society in London for the 
length of time he was. Well, he (Counsel) should 
prove that Mr. Wilde brought boys into the Savoy 
Hotel. The masseur of that establishment — a most 
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respectable man — and other servants would be called 
to prove the character of Mr. Wilde’s relations with 
his visitors. Was there any wonder that reports of 
a scandal at the Savoy should have reached Lord 
Queensberry, whose son was living a portion of the 
time at the hotel? 

Mr. W^ilde had not ventured to deny that Parker 
had dined with him, had been in his company, and 
had lunched with him at his rooms and at the Savoy. 
Mr.^ Wilde, seeing the importance of these facts, 
had made a clean breast of it. “Oh, yes,” he said, 
“ they were perfectly innocent, nay, more, they were 
generous actions on my part.” It was remarkable 
that Mr. Wilde had given no account as to what 
he was doing in those rooms at the Savoy. 

Parker had enlisted, continued Counsel, but would 
come forward, a most reluctant witness. As to the 
boy Conway : Conway was not procured by Taylor 
— ^he was procured by Mr. Wilde himself. Was 
there ever confessed in a court of iustice a more 
audacious story than that confessed to by Mr. Wilde 
in relation to Conway? He met the boy, he said, 
on the beach at Worthing. He knew nothing what- 
soever about him, excepting that he assisted in 
launching the boats. Conway’s real history was that 
he sold newspapers at Worthing at the kiosk on the 
pier. What a flippant answer was it that Mr. Wilde 
gave to the question, “ Did you know that Conway 
sold newspapers ? ” when he replied, “ I did not know 
that he had had previous connection with literatiure ”1 
Perhaps,* in that, Mr. Wilde thought he was clever 
at repartee, and was scoring off Counsel whose duty 
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it was to cross-examine him. But there wn% the 
&cts. After helping Mr. Wilde to get out his boat, 
an intimacy sprang up, and within a day or two 
Conway was taken by Mr. Wilde to the house he 
was occupying. If the evidence of Mr. Wilde was 
true — and Counsel sincerely hoped it was not — 
Conway was introduced to Mrs. Wilde and her two 
sons, aged nine and ten. Now, it was clear that 
Mr. Wilde could not take about the boy Conway 
in the condition he found him in. So what did he 
do? And it was here that the disgraceful audacity 
of the man came in. Mr. Wilde procured the boy 
a suit of clothes to dress him up like a gentleman’s 
son, put some Public School colours upon his hat, 
and generally made him look like a lad fit and proper 
to associate with Mr. Oscar Wilde. The whole thing 
in its audacity was almost past belief. Why, if the 
defence had proved the fact, instead of getting it 
from the mouth of the prosecutor, the jury would 
have said it was almost incredible. But why did 
Mr. Wilde dress up Conway? If Mr. Wilde were 
really anxious to assist Conway, the very worst thing 
he could have done was to take the lad out of his 
proper sphere, to begin by giving him champagne 
luncheons, taking him to his hotel, and treating him 
in a manner in which the boy could never in the 
future expect to live. 

* SIR EDWARD CLARKE INTERPOSES 

At this point Sir Edward Clarke was seen to pluck 
Mr. Carson by the gown, and the indulgenfe of the 
court was asked for while Counsel consulted. Mr. 
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Wilde was not present in court, but he was in the 
building. Sir Edward Clarke and his junior, Mr. 
Mathews, had both been out of court for an interval 
before this surprise came. After a few moments’ 
whispering, Mr. Carson resumed his seat, and Sir 
Edward Clarke rose and said: — 

May I claim yovir lordship’s indulgence while I 
interpose to make a statement, which, of course, is 
made under a feeling of very great responsibility.^ 
My learned friend, Mr. Carson, yesterday addressed 
the jury upon the question of the literature involved 
in this case, and upon the inferences to be drawn 
from the admissions made with regard to letters 
written by "Mr. Oscar Wilde; and my friend began 
his address this morning by saying that he hoped 
that yesterday he had said enough in dealing with 
those topics to induce the jury to relieve him from 
the necessity of dealing in detail with the other issues 
in this case. I think it must have been present to 
your lordship’s mind that those who represent Mr. 
Wilde in this case have before them a very terrible 
anxiety. They cannot conceal from themselves that 
the judgment that might be formed on that literature, 
and upon the conduct which has been admitted, might 
not improbably induce the jury to say that Lord 
Queensberry in using the word posing ” \ras using 
a word for which there was sufficient justification to 
entitle the father, who used those words under these 
circumstances, to the utmost consideration and to be 
relieved of a criminal charge in respect of his state- 
ment. And with this in our clear view, I and my 
learned friends associated with me in this matter, 
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had to look forward to this — that a velvet given in 
&vour of defendant upon that part of the case might 
be interpreted outside as a conclusive finding with 
regard to all parts of the case. And the position in 
which we stood was this : that, without expecting a 
verdict in this case, we shovild be going through, 
day after day, an investigation of matters of the most 
appalling character. 

Under these circumstances I hope your lordship 
will think I am taking the right course, which I take 
after communicating with Mr. Oscar Wilde. That 
is to say that, having regard to what has been referred 
to by my learned friend in respect to the matters 
connected with the literature and the letters, I feel 
we could not resist a verdict of not guilty in this case 
— ^not guilty having reference to the word “ posing.” 
Under these circumstances I hope you will think I 
am not going beyond the bounds of my duty, and 
that I am doing something to save, to prevent, what 
would be a most horrible task, however it might 
close, if I now interpose and say on behalf of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde that I would ask to withdraw from 
the prosecution. And if you do not think that at 
this time of the case, and after what has taken place — 
if you do not think I ought to be allowed to do that 
on his behalf, I am prepared to submit to a verdict 
of not guilty, having reference, if to any part of the 
particulars at all, to that part of the particulars con- 
fleeted with the publication of “ The Picture of 
Dorian Gray ” and the publication of “ The 
Chameleon.” I trust that this may make an* end of 
the case. 
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Mr. Carson : — I do not know that I have any right 
whatever to interfere in any way with this application 
my learned friend has made. 1 can only say, as far 
as Lord Queensberry is concerned, that if there is a 
plea of not guilty, a plea which involves that he has 
succeeded in his plea of justification, I am quite 
satisfied. Of course, my learned friend will admit 
that we must succeed upon the plea in the manner 
in which he has stated; and that being so, it rests 
entirely with your lordship as to whether the course 
suggested by my learned friend is to be taken. 

The Judge: — Inasmuch as the prosecutor in this 
case is prepared to acquiesce in a verdict of not guilty 
against thciaccused, I do not think it is any part of 
the function of the judge or of the jury to insist on 
going through prurient details which can have no 
bearing upon a matter already concluded by the assent 
of the prosecutor to an adverse verdict. But as to 
the jury putting any limitation upon the verdict of 
justification of the charge, which is “ posing as a 
sodomite” — if that is justified, it justified; if it 
is not, it is not. And the verdict of the jury must 
be “ Guilty ” or “ Not Guilty.” There can be no 
terms and no limitations. The verdict must ’be 
“ Gviilty ” or “ Not Guilty.” I understand him to 
assent to a verdict of Not Guilty, and of course the 
jury will return that. 

Mr. Carson : — Of course, the verdict will be that 
the plea of justification is proved, and that the words 
were published for the public benefit. 

Sir •Edward Clarke: — ^The verdict is “Not 
Guilty.” 
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The Judge : — ^The verdict is “ Not Guilty,” but 
it is arrived at by that process. 1 shall have to tell 
the jury that justification was proved; and that it 
was true in substance and in ^t that the prosecutor 
had ** posed ” as a sodomite. I shall also have to 
tell them that they will have to find that the statement 
was published in such a manner as to be for the public 
benefit. If they find on these two points, the verdict 
will be “ Not Guilty.” 

A few seconds later the Judge, turning to the jury, 
added: Your verdict will be “Not Guilty”; but 
there are other matters which have to be determined 
with reference to the specific finding of complete 
justification, and, as I told you, that ij}vo]ves that 
the statement is true in fact and substance, and that 
the publication is for the public benefit. These are 
the facts on which you will have to find, and if you 
find them in favour of the defendant, your verdict 
will be “ Not Guilty.” You will have to say whether 
you find complete justification has been proved. 

THE VERDICT 

After a few moments’ consultation together on the 
part of the jury, the foreman intimated that they 
had arrived at their verdict that the libel was true. 

The Clerk of Arraigns: — ^Do you find the plea 
of justification proved? 

, The Foreman of the Jury : — Yes. 

And that it was published for the public benefit, 
and that the accused is not guilty ? 

Yes. 
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And that is the verdict of you all? 

Yes. 

Mr. Carson: — ^Lord Queensberry may be dis- 
charged? 

Mr. Justice Collins: — Oh, certainly. 

Lord Queensberry at once stepped out of the dock 
and joined his solicitor in the well of the court. 

Mr. Carson said he presumed that the costs of the 
defence would follow the verdict. 

Mr. Gill and Mr. Mathews, with their long Old 
Bailey experience, reminded him that that followed 
by Act of Parliament. 

There remained nothing further but the formal 
discharge of, the accused. Long before this, con- 
gratulatory handshaking had been going on, the 
.Marquis leaning over the dock to reach the hands 
of his beaming friends. There was some applause 
in court, which was not immediately suppressed, the 
officials of the court only half-heartedly attempting 
to stop the cheers. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde went to the Old Bailey during 
the morning, but he did not enter the court. He 
had a consultation with Sir Edward Clarke in a room 
off the court, and while the learned Counsel was 
making his statement to the Judge, Mr. Wilde left 
the building. 



vi. — Sequel to the Old Bailey Proceedings 
Oscar Wilde Arrested 

At the conclusion of the trial of Lord Queensberry 
at the Old Bailey, on Friday, April 5 th, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, after a consultation with his Counsel (Sir 
Edward Clarke and Mr. Charles Mathews) i;i an 
upper room of the Central Criminal Court — the 
consultation which led to the abrupt termination of 
the case — ^left in a brougham drawn by two brown 
cobs. He was driven to the Holborn Viaduct Hotel, 
where he had reserved a large sitting-room. In a 
few minutes he was joined by Lord Douglas of 
Hawick, Lord Alfred Douglas, and another gentle- 
man. Luncheon was served, and finished shortly 
before three o’clock, after which all left the hotel, 
and, entering a carriage, drove to the offices of Sir 
George Lewis, in Ely Place, where Mr. Wilde 
delivered a note. Re-entering the carriage, Mr. 
Wilde drove back to the hotel, where Lord Douglas 
of Hawick and his brother took a cab, which Mr. 
Wilde followed in his brougham. They drove to 
Fleet Street, and thence to St. James’s Square, where 
Lord Alfred Douglas cashed a cheque at the London 
and Westminster Bank. Mr. Wilde, in his 
Brougham, did not stop, but drove straight to the 
Cadogan Hotel, in Sloane Street, where, shortly after- 
wards, he was joined by Lord Douglas of'^wick 
and Lord Alfred Doug^. 
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Wilde was followed the whole time by two detec- 
tives employed by Lord Queensberry. They made 
little or no attempt to conceal their mission, and 
eventually took up their position at the comer of 
76, Sloane Street, opposite the hotel. 

It may here be mentioned that immediately after 
the acquittal of Lord Queensberry at the Old Bailey, 
his solicitor, Mr. Charles Russell, sent the following 
letter to the Director of Public Prosecutions: — 

37, Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W.C. 

April 5, 1895. 

Hon. Hamilton Culfe, 

Director of ^osecutions. 

Re Oscar Wilde. 

Dear Sir, 

In order that there may be no miscarriage of justice 
1 think it my duty at once to send you a copy of ^1 our 
witnesses* statements together with a copy of the short- 
hand notes of the trial. 

Yours faithfully, 

Charles Russell. 

Just after the House of Commons met, a repre- 
sentative of the Public Prosecutor had an interview 
witix the Home Secretary (Mr. H. H. Asquith), the 
Attorney-General (Sir Robert Reid, Q.C.), and the 
Solicitor-General (Sir F. Lockwood, Q.C.) in reference 
to the case. It was at once agreed that a warrant 
should be applied for, and Mr. Asquith gave instruc- 
tions that wherever Wilde might be found he should 
be stopped. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde sent the following letter to the 
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Editor of the “ Evening News ” to explain his action 
in withdrawing from the prosecution against Lord 
Queensberry: — 


Holborn Viaduct Hotel, 

London, E.C. 

April 5, 1895. 

To the Editor of the Evening News. 

SlB, 

It would have been impossible for me to have 
proved my case without putting Lord Alfred Douglas in 
the witness-box against his father. Lord Alfred Douglas 
was extremely anxious to go into the box, but I would 
not let him do so. Rather than put him into so painful a 
position, I determined to retire from the case, and to bear 
on my own shoulders whatever ignominy and shame might 
result from my prosecuting Lord Queensberty. 

Yours, etc., 

Oscar Wilde. 

The papers from Mr. Charles Russell were 
delivered at the Treasury, Whitehall, and about an 
hour afterwards there came a request that Mr. Russell 
would proceed at once to an interview with Mr. 
Hamilton Cuffe, the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
Mr. Russell attended accordingly, and the information 
which he laid was evidently of a serious nature, since 
a request was forthwith sent to Scotland Yard for 
the immediate attendance of a detective-inspector. 
Accordingly Detective-Inspector Brockwell presented 
him$^lf at the Public Prosecutor’s Offices in White- 
hall. Shortly afterwards, that officer, in company 
with Mr. Angus Lewis, proceeded to Bow Street, 
where, about 3-30 p.m., they had a private interview 
with Sir John Bridge,, the chief magistrate, to discuss 
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the action which should be taken. To his worship, 
the allegations laid before him seemed to be so grave 
that he adjourned his court, and, taking a cab, 
accompanied Mr. Angus Lewis and Detective- 
Inspector Brockwell to the Treasury. There Sir John 
Bridge examined the whole of the documents for- 
warded by Mr. Russell, which contained the state- 
ments of witnesses who would have been called by 
Mr. Carson at the Old Bailey if the case had not 
beetr interrupted. After examining the documents, 
Sir John Bridge returned to Bow Street, and on the 
strength of what he had ascertained at the Treasury, 
at once signed a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. Inspector Brockwell immediately returned 
to Bow Street and had the warrant handed to him, 
and on his going to Scotland Yard he caused com- 
munication to be made to all the district stations of 
the metropolis that Oscar Wilde was “ wanted by 
the police.” 

It should be noted that Wilde would have had 
plenty of time to leave the country had he wished 
to do so; but apparently he was so confident of being 
acquitted, that he was determined to remain and fece 
any charges that might be made against him. It is 
to be regretted that Wilde was not persuaded by his 
friends to go abroad — at least, for a time — until the 
violent prejudice which had been imported into the 
case, and worked up against him by the baser section 
of the gutter Press of London, had calmed down. 
However,^ he was informed by a journalist that a 
warrant had been issued for his arrest, and he waited 
at the hotel for whatever developments might arise. 
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The “Echo,” a London evening paper of die period, 
published the following leading article that after- 
noon : — 

Lord Queensbbrry. 


And so a most miserable case is ended. Lord Queens- 
berry is triumphant, and Mr. Oscar Wilde is damned and 
done for.** He may now change places with Lord Queens- 
berry, and go into the dock himself, and have Lord 
Queensberry’s evidence against him. He appears to have 
illustrated in his life the beauty and truthfulness of his 
teachings. He said, in cross-examination, that he' con- 
sidered there was no such thing as morality, and he 
seems to have harmonised his practice with his theory. 
The counsel for the prosecution, the judge, and jury are 
entitled to public thanks for abruptly terminating the trial, 
and so preventing the publication of probably revolting 
revelations.* The best thing for everybody now is to 
forget all about Oscar Wilde, his perpetual posings, his 
aesthetical teachings, and his theatrical productions. If 
not tried himself, let him go into silence, and be heard 
of no more. 

About half-past six that evening Detective- 
Inspector Richards and Detective-Sergeant Allen, to 
whom the warrant had been handed, took a cab to 
the Cadogan Hotel, Sloane Street, where Mr. Wilde 
was staying. On arrival at the hotel they asked the* 
hall porter if Mr. Oscar Wilde was staying there. 
The porter answered in the affirmative, but stated 
that Mr. Wilde could not be seen. They notified, 
however, that they were police officers, and demanded 
to be shown to his room. The porter sent for a 
^waiter, who conducted the two detectives to room 
No. 53, where Wilde was found to be. 

He was seated in an armchair by the fireplace, 

* The followin^r day this paper published what it called a 
“ detailed report ” of the police court proceedings. 
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admly smoking a cigarette. Two fiiends who wen 
with him were attiag by a table, oa which wav 
glasses of hock and sdtzer. Wilde raised inquiring 
eyes to the intruders, and Inspector Richards said, 

“ Mr. Wilde, I believe ** Wilde languidly replied, 

“ Yes, yes? ” The floor of the room was strewn 
with copies of the evening papers, which had evidently 
been hastily scanned and then thrown aside. 

Inspector Richards said, We are police officers, 
and. hold a warrant for your arrest.*’ Wilde replied, 

** Oh, really ? ” Inspector Richards added, “ I must 
ask you to accompany me to the police station,” and 
to Wilde’s inquiry as to where he was to be taken, 
the Inspector answered, ** To Scotland Yard, and 
then to Bow Street.” Asking if he would be able 
to obtain bail, Wilde was told that that was a matter 
for the magistrate to decide. 

Wilde then said, “ Well, if I must go, I will give 
you the least possible trouble,” and putting on his 
overcoat and taking his hat and gloves, he announced 
that he was ready to accompany the officers. Then 
entering a four-wheeled cab, the party was driven 
viS Hobart Place, Buckingham Palace Road, and 
St. James’s Park to Scotland Yard. 

Subsequently Wilde was taken to Bow Street about 
eight o’clock and placed, like other alleged criminsds, 
in the station dock. The warrant upon which he 
had been arrested was read over to him. It charged 
him with committing acts of gross indecency with 
other male persons on March 20th, 1893, and divers 
oth» (ktes. Leaning on the side of the dock, Wilde 
smiled and made no reply to the charges; but he asked 
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that the dates might be repeated. Inspector Digby 
th^upon read the charge over again. 

He was searched, according to the police regular 
tions, and then conveyed to one of the ordinary cells 
of the station. 

Shortly after Wilde’s arrival at Bow Street, a friend 
of his drove up with a small Gladstone bag containing 
a change of clothes and other necessaries which Wilde 
had asked for before leaving the Cadogan Hotel. 
After a short interview with the inspector on duty, 
the gentleman returned to the cab with the bag, as 
he was not allowed to leave it. Later, Lord Alfred 
Douglas visited Bow Street to see if he could bail 
Mr. Wilde out, and was much distressed when 
informed that on no consideration could his applica- 
tion be entertained. He was also refused to be allowed 
to bring in extra comforts in the way of bedding and 
food. Mr. Wilde was, however, permitted to supply 
himself with any food he wished from outside. 

The Central News Agency was authorised to issue 
the following statement : — 


Lord Queensberry states that as soon as tht 
trial ended he sent this message to Mr. Oscar Wilde : 
“ If the country allows you to leave all the better for the 
country. But if you take my son with you^ I will follow 
you wherever you go and shoot you.” 


The next day Lord Queensberry issued from 
Carter’s Hotel a statement that he had not been 
dbrrectly reported. ** The message,” he said, ** was 
sent some days ago, and not after the trial. Lord 
Queensberry did not say he would shoot Mr. Wilde. 
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'V^at he said was that if he persuaded his misguided 
son to go with him he would feel quite justified in 
fi>lk}wing him (Wilde) and shooting him, did he feel 
inclined to do so, and were he worth the trouble.” 

Messrs. Ward, Perks, and McKay, of 85, Grace- 
church Street, E.C., solicitors, sent the following letter 
to the Press, with regard to “ The Chameleon ” : — 

On behalf of Me.ssrs. Gay and Bird, the 
publishers of the first and only number of this publica- 
tion, we ask you to be good enough to allow us to say 
through your columns that our clients of their own accord 
stopped the sale directly they were aware of the contents 
of the magazine. Such sale was not stopped at the 
request of a contributor or any one else. They were re- 
quested to ^new the sale and refused. Had the trial 
proceeded, we should, at the proper time, have tendered 
our clients to give the above facts in evidence. 

At the time of Oscar Wilde’s arrest two of his 
plays were being performed in London, namely, “ An 
Ideal Husband ” at the Haymarket, and “ The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest ” at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The one hundred and eleventh, and last, performance 
of the former had some weeks previously been 
announced to take place on Saturday, April 6th. At 
the St. James’s Theatre “ The^ Importance of Being 
Earnest ” was continued until May 8 th, when the 
eighty-sixth, and last, performance took place, but 
the author’s name was removed from all advertise- 
ments and programmes after the day of his arrest, 
both in London and in America. 

The l}istory of Sectimi xi of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, xlviii and xlix Victoria, cap. 69, is as follows : 
There was passed in the House of Lords at the beginning 
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of May, 1885^ “ An Act to make further provision, for 
Protection of Women and Girls, the Suppressioif ' of 
Brothels, and other purposes.” The Bill was read a 
first time in the House of Commons on May 6th ; it passed 
the second reading bn July gth without discussion and 
was referred to a Committ^ of the whole House. On 
August 6th, when the Bill was in Committee (as stated 
in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series : Vol. 
ccc, page 1398) : — 

Mr. Labouchere said he rose to move a clause he had 
put upon the Paper 

Mr. Warton rose to order. He wished to ‘ ask 
whiether the clause about to be moved by the hon. member 
for Northampton, and which dealt with a totally different 
class of offence to that against which the Bill was 
directed, was within the scope of the Bill? 

Mr. Speaker: At this stage of the Bill*anything can 
be introduced into it by leave of the House. 

Mr. Labouchere said his amendment was as follows ^ 
After Claus^e 9, to insert the following clause : — 

Any male person who, in public or private, commits, or 
is a party to the commission of, or procures or attempts 
to procure the commission by any maJe person of, any act 
of aross indecency with another male person, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall be liable, at the discretion of the Court, to be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding one year with or 
without hard labour. 

That was his amendment, and the meaning of it was 
that at present any person on whom an assault of the 
kind here dealt with was committed must be under the 
age of 13, and the object with which he had brought 
forward his clause was to make the law applicable to 
any person, wl^ther under the age of 13 or over that age. 
He did not think it was necessary to discuss the proposal 
at any length, ^ as he understood Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were willing to accept it. He, therefore, left it for 
the House and the Government to deal with as flight be 
thought best. 

New Clause (Outrages on public decency)— (Mr. 
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hftey^rought up^ and read the fimt and second 

Ma. Hopwood said, he did not wish to say anything 
against the clause, but he would point out that under the 
law as it stood at the present moment the kind of offence 
indicated could not be an offence in the case of any 
person above the age of 13, and in the case of any person 
under the age of 13 there could be no consent. 

Sir Henry James said the clause proposed to restrict 
the punishment for the offence dealt with to one year’s 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour. He would 
move to amjcnd the clause by omitting the word one,” 
in thi last line of the clause, and substituting the word 
” two.” 

Mr. Labouchere had no objection to the amendment. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

The Act canje into force on January ist;, 1886. 





II.— THE SECOND TIME 

. The second time to be led back to the house of 
detention. ...” 
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vii. — OscAH Wilde in Custody — Proceedings 
AT Bow Street 

On Saturday, April 6th, 1895, Oscar Fingall 
O’Flahertie Wills Wilde, who was arrested at the 
Cadogan Hotel, Sloane Street, on the previous even- 
ing, was charged before Sir John Bridge, at Bow 
Street, on a charge of a very grave kind. 

For half an hour before the doors opened a large 
crowd had gAhered in front of the court, but only 
‘those having professional duties to discharge, the 
witnesses, and a few friends of the accused, were 
admitted. These were at first allowed to take their 
seats in the large court, but afrer an interval of more 
than half an hour, it was announced that the case 
would be taken in the Extradition Court, and a rush 
was made for places in that small and inconvenient 
room. A small number of the general public was 
subsequently admitted. 

Mr. Wilde, who was brought into the court at 
eleven o’clock, wore a black frockcoat and dark 
trousers. He showed no great concern at any time 
during the proceedings. 

After a whispered inquiry of the constable standing 
by him, he sat down in the dock, with one arm out- 
stretched along the back rail and the elbow of the 
trther anft resting on the end rail. 

The prisoner was charged on a Wiurrant under 
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section xi. of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(xlviii., xlix., Viet., c. 69)* with the committal of and 
the inciting to the committal of certain offences 
therein provided against, namely, that he being a 
male person, did, on March 20th, 1893, and divo^ 
other dates, unlawfiiily commit divers acts of gross 
indecency with another male person, to wit, one 
Charles Parker. 

Mr. C. F. Gill, instructed by Mr. Angus Lewis, 
of the Treasury, appeared on behalf of the Public 
Prosecutor. Mr. Travers Humphreys represented 
the accused. 

Mr. Gill, in opening the case, said that he was 
there to prosecute the prisoner on a series of charges 
of inciting to commit or committing certain gross ‘ 
acts provided against under the eleventh section of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. No good 
pvupose would be served by going into those matters 
in an opening speech; he would merely indicate 
generally the character of the evidence he proposed < 
to produce before the magistrate, and the nature of 
the charges, while the question of what the prisoner 
would ultimately be committed upon would depend 
on the nature of the evidence produced. 

The first charge related to the conduct of the 
prisoner with the young man, Charles Parker, in 
1893. Wilde was then staying at the Savoy Hotel, 

* By the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, xlviii 
and xlix Victoria, cap. 69, section xi,, for a male person 
either in public or private, to commit or be a party to the 
commission, or to procure or attempt to procure the commis- 
sion, by any male person of any act of gross indecency with 
another male person, is a misdemeanour punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than two years with hard labour. 
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wh«% he lived for some weeks till March 29thj and 
at the same time there was living at a place in Little 
College Street, Westminster, a man named Alfred 
Taylor. He was a man closely connected with the 
prisoner Wilde, and the evidence would disclose that 
he was a perjson acting for Wilde and procuring him 
young men. Prisoner would be charged with con- 
spiring with that man to procure lads. Prisoner was 
in the habit of visiting that man Taylor at Little 
College Street, and his worship would have evidence 
as to what took place at that address, where the 
prisoner Wilde was in the habit of going. Taylor 
occupied the upper part of No. 13 in that street. 
Parker was a servant out of place, and had been a 
yalet, and was in company with his brother William 
when they met Taylor at the St. James’s Restaurant. 
Taylor was a stranger to them; he stood them drink 
and invited them to visit him at Little College Street. 
Having got them to that place, he made certain 
.suggestions to them, and mentioned Mr. Oscar Wilde 
as a man to whom he would introduce them. They 
met Wilde at a dinner at Kettner’s, when Wilde made 
a selection of Charles Parker, and went with him to 
the Savoy Hotel. The date of this was about the 
13 th or 14th of March of that year*. 

The learned Counsel described what was alleged 
to have taken place there, and on subsequent occasions 
at two other addresses, with Wilde. 

Mr. Gill then told of how Wilde took Parker about 
m cabs to luncheons, and dinners, and music-halls, of 
a trip to the Crystal Palace and to other places. 
During the whole time that the intimacy lasted 
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between the prisoner Wilde and Charles Parker, die 
dirmer was giving the latter money. Counsel went 
on to describe Taylor’s room at Little College Street, 
and to say that the whole story of Parker would be 
proved indisputably in the box, and might even be 
corroborated by the prisoner Wilde himself, who was 
eligible to give evidence, and whose story in another 
place was a corroboration of the evident that would 
be laid before the magistrate that day. Two incidents 
Counsel would prove occurred at the Savoy Hotel, 
incidents of a scandalous character, and others took 
place at other hotels, and even at the prisoner’s house 
in Tite Street. Step by step the story of Parker 
would be proved up to the hilt. Th/s police knew 
of the horrible business carried on by the man Taylor, ^ 
but the detectives experienced difficulty in getting 
the necessary evidence. 

Wilde gave Parker money, and visited him where 
he lived in Camera Square, till a woman noticing the 
appearance of the man Wilde — ^which once seen was 
not likely to be forgotten — caused such trouble that 
Parker had to leave. Parka: was now living a 
respectable life, and came forward as a most unwilling 
witness; but he had to do so. The learned Counsel 
added that there was a number of other cases which 
would be gone into. The prisoner had already had 
an opportunity of giving his version of the affair, 
and he could do so again if he chose. It was a most 
unpleasant case to go into, but one of enormous 
public importance. It was enormously important 
that it should be known to these young pien, with 
whom the prisoner had come in contact, that there 
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wtis only one ^ to such a life as that of the {Hisoner 
Wilde> and that uras at the hands of justice. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION 

Charles Parker was called. 

A young, slighdy built, dark lad of respectable 
appearance stepped up, and Wilde, sitting now in 
the dock and partly hiding his fact with his broad 
and jieavily coated arm, looked up fiercely at him. 
Parker was hishionably dressed in a light grey over- 
coat with velvet cuffs. 

The witness, being sworn, gave his age as nineteen 
years. He said he had been previously valet to a 
. gentleman. He had a brother who had been a butler. 
About the end of March, 1893, he had been out of 
employment, but not absolutely without means. He 
had been out of employment only a week. He and 
his brother were together one evening at the St. 
, James’s Restaurant, when a man whom witness knew 
as Alfred Taylor spoke to them. He offered them 
drinks, and entered into conversation with them. 

At this point Mr. Gill broke off his examination 
of the witness, and announced that he had just been 
informed that Alfred Taylor had lieen arrested. He 
proposed, he said, that that man should be charged 
and at once put in the dock beside Wilde, so that 
the evidence of the witnesses, instead of being 
repeated, could be heard by both at the same time. 

The chief clerk directed that the charge should be 
formally ^tered, and a slight delay took place in the 
proceedings. 
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Mr. Humphreys asked Jhow long it was proposed 

to sit that day. 

Sir John Bridge: — As long as there are witnesses 
ready to be examined during the ordinary sitting of 
the court. It is a case that in the public interest 
is to be disposed of without delay. I will sit, if 
necessary, till four or five o’clock. 

After about ten minutes a dark-complexioned, 
clean-shaved man, apparently about thirty years of 
age, with black hair brushed back from a high fore- 
head, was put into the dock. Wilde received his 
fellow-prisoner with a bow, and Taylor smiled and 
bowed at him. Wilde, after rising to let Taylor pass 
to the other end of the dock, sat down^ again, whilst 
Taylor stood leaning forward and smiling sneeringly ^ 
at the witness. 

The short evidence given by Parker was read over 
and the examination continued. 

Witness said that Taylor was the man who spoke 
to himself and his brother in the restaurant. The 
name of Mr. Wilde was mentioned by Taylor, who * 
said he would like to introduce him to them. 

Mr. Gill: — ^For what purpose? 

Witness : — ^He said he was a good man. 

But for what piupose? — ^He meant he was a good 
man for money. 

Sir John Bridge: — ^But did he say why he wanted 
to introduce Wilde? 

Witness : — ^Because he liked boys. 

Mr. Gill: — ^Afrer a time did you go to Little 
College Street, near the Houses of Parliament.^ — 
Not that evmiing. 
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No, but afterwards? — ^Yes. Taylor gave my 
brother the address. 1 went there with my brother. 
Taylor had three or four rooms : a drawing-room, a 
bedroom, and a kitchen. The drawing-room was 
very well furnished. The bedroom had a very low 
bed in it — ^not more than a foot or a fbot-and-half 
from the ground. It was about eleven o’clock in 
the morning when we went there. I do not think 
the rooms were lit. They were swellish rooms. 

Was anyone else there but Taylor? — ^No. 

Well, what passed? — I forget. 

Here witness dropped his respectful manner of 
reply, 

Mr. Gill Think, now; you got this address and 
'went there by appointment, and you saw Taylor. 
What passed? — I forget. 

The Magistrate: — ^What was said? — He said he 
had arranged to introduce us to Mr. Wilde. 

Where? — ^At a restaurant. 

• What restaurant? — ^Kettner’s or the Solferino. 

The Magistrate: — ^What is Kcttner’s? 

Mr. Gill: — ^They are both restaurants. 

Mr. Gill: — ^What happened? — ^That evening, at 
half-past seven, was the time, and '\^e went thore with 
Taylor. Taylor made an appointment to meet us 
St the St. James’s bar. He accompanied us to 
Kettner’s, and we were shown into a private room 
where there was a table laid for four. The table was 
lighted with candles. Mr. Wilde came in, and we 
were introduced and dinner was snved. We drank 
champagne; and after dinner coffee and brandy, and 
we all smoked cigarettes. 
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Did 70U see who paid fat the dinner?^! saw 
Mr. Wilde write out a cheque. 

Now, alter diima:, did Wilde say anything to you? 
— Yes. He said, “ This is the boy for me.” And 
then to me, “ Will you come to the Savoy Hotel 
with me?” I said **Yes,” and we drove to the 
Savoy Hotel in a hansom. It was about ten o’clock. 
He took me to the second or third floor. I don’t 
know whether we entered a sitting-room. No one 
else was there. Whisky and soda for two was 
brought. 

After the waiter who brought it had gone, what 
did Wilde say to you ? — “ Come into my bedroom.” 
There was a door leading to a bedrbom from the 
sitting-room. Both of us went into the bedroom. * 

Witness gave details as to what was allied to 
have occurred. 

Mr. Gill: — I don’t propose to take this further. 
Sir John. 

The Magistrate: — Misconduct took place? — Yes.* 
I was there about two hours. He gave me £2 and 
told me to come again in about a week. I went. It 
was about eleven o’clock at night. I was shown to the 
same room — ^his sitting-room. I was alone with him 
after supper. We went into the bedroom afterwards, 
and I remained about an hour and a half. I then went 
away. He gave me ;^3 that time. 

The Magistrate: — ^Did he say why he gave you 
jCz instead of £2^ — Oh, he told me to buy some 
dothes. He also gave me a silver cigarette ease and 
a gold chain ring. 

Mr. Gill : — ^Did you see him again? — saw him 
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i^ain from time to time. He took me to the Gystal 
Palace, and on another occasion to the Pavilion, where 
we had a box, after which we went bade to St. James’s 
Street. I had a room at Park Walk, Chelsea, and he 
has visited me there. He kept his cab waiting. After 
that there was some unpleasantness with my landlady, 
and I left. Then I lived in Camera Square, which is 
about half an ho\ir from Tite Street, but I cannot say 
if he visited me there. I visited him once at the 
Albemarle Hotel. I was taken there by 

Mr. Gill: — ^Never mind. I don’t want to intro- 
duce any other name into this case. 

Witness: — I last saw Mr. Wilde about nine 
months ago.* He drove past me in Trafalgar Square 
and stopped the cab. He shook hands and said, 
“ You are looking as pretty as ever.” (The witness 
laughed at this.) I attended tea parties at Taylor’s 
in Chapel Street. I was with Taylor when we were 
arrested in Fitzroy Square. After that incident I gave 
up all connection with people of this kind. I do not 
know Wood. I know Atkins, but not Mavor. I 
know Scarfe. I have dined with Mr. Wilde only at 
Kettner’s and the Solferino. After I ceased com- 
panionship with these people I went into the country, 
where Mr. Charles Russell came .to me for the other 
case. 

At this point Mr. Travers Humphreys, barrister, 
who had appeared for Mr. Oscar Wilde at the Central 
Criminal Court in the Queensberry case arrived and 
had a conversation with his client as he passed behind 
the dockft Afterwards Mr. Humphreys announced 
that he intended to defend, but the charge had so 
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taken his client by surprise that he was not prepared 
to cross-examine Parker. 

Charles Parker was then bound over in the sum of 
;^8o to appear at the Sessions for the trial. 

The court then adjourned for lunch. 


EVIDENCE OF WILLIAM PARKER 

On resuming, 

William Parker, brother of the vioui witness, 
being sworn, said : 

I was formerly in employment as a groom. T and 
my brother in March, 1893, were out of employment, 
and on one occasion when we were together 'n the bar 
of the St. James’s Restaurant a man accosied us. I 
recognise Taylor as that man. He was a perfect 
stranger to us both. 

Mr. Gill : — How did he introduce himself to you .* 
— ^He was standing beside os for some time, and then 
he entered into conversation with us and asked us 
to have a drink. 

Did he mention anyone’s name.? — He mentioned 
Mr. Oscar Wilde’s name. 

Counsel tried to get witness to say why Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s name was mentioned ana for what purpose, 
but the witness said he could not remember any par- 
ticular words used, though he understood the sense of 
what was said and the intention of the introduction. 
Pressed as to what the intention was, the witness said. 
The same as women.” Later, on further questions 
being pressed, the witness became faint and unnerved 
and had to sit down. 
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Continuing his evidence, the witness said : Tailor 
got my name and address on this paper, which was in 
my handwriting, and said he should like to introduce 
us, as Oscar Wilde was a good man for money. 

The Magistrate : — Money for those who were the 
same as women ? — ^Yes. 

The witness was then taken to the incident of the 
call at Taylor’s rooms, the appointment for dinner the 
same night, and the introduction to Wilde, who made 
the request to Charles in his (witness’s) presence, and 
the departure of the two. Witness said that he and 
Taylor afterwards left together, parting in Piccadilly. 
It was the only time he had met the prisoner Wilde. 

uoss-examined by Mr. Travers Humphreys: — 
not you give us the date in March when the 
dinner look place ? — ^No, 1 cannot. 

The Magistrate : — ^When the prisoner Wilde and 
your brother went out, did they leave you behind ? — 
Ye®, sir. 

Mr Gill: — ^Taylor might like to ask a question. 

Taylor: — No, I don’t wish to sty anything at 
present. 


EVIDENCE OF MRS. ELLEN GRANT 


Mrs. Ellen Grant, caretaker of the house at 13, 
Little College Street, Westminster, said that Taylor 
was tenant of rooms in her house from January, 
1892 — he was there on New Year’s Day — till the 
last week in August, 1893. The rooms, she said, 
ware very nicely furnished. Taylor did not let in the 
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cUiylight, but had art muslin strained across the 
windows, and then dark curtains and lace curtains of 
the ordinary kind. He kept no servant but used to 
do his own cooking. 

Mr. Gill: — ^How was the place lighted? — ^By 
candles. 

Who let people into the house? — If Mr. Taylor 
was dressed he did so himself. 

Sir John Bridge, by a question, drew attention to 
the fact, which had been omitted, that the rooms were 
furnished by Taylor himself. 

Witness went on to say that Taylor was visited by 
many gentlemen — many young ones of sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. Sometimes she opened the 
door to them. Taylor was very fond of scents and 
used to burn them. There was no woman staying 
with him. She understood that he was a bachelor, 
but she had seen women’s things for hncy dress, such 
as shoes and stockings and a wig. She did not 
recognise the other prisoner as having been at the 
rooms. 

Here, at the request of the magistrate, Wilde 
stood up, but the witness failed to identify him, and 
he sank back into his hard seat in the corner of the 
dock and spread out his arms, partially hiding his face, 
as he had done almost all through. The witness said 
further, in reply to questions, that sometimes young 
men stopped all night in the house. The names of 
several of those mentioned in the Queensberry case 
'were put to the witness, and two or three, she said, 
were there for days at a time, sleeping with Taylor 
and sharing his room. There were tea parties at times. 
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but the visitcus were always men. She had heard 
Taylor addressing one as Oscar,** and others as 
** Charlie dear,** etc. Witness on one occasion allowed 
a gentleman who said he was a friend of Taylor to see 
the rooms, but witness afterwards learned that he was 
a police sergeant. Witness knew the house was being 
watched, and the police sergeant’s visit was shortly 
before Taylor left. He left suddenly, telling her on 
the Saturday that he was going, and leaving on the 
Sunday. In January, 1893, a young man named 
Wood stayed there about three weeks. Witness had 
also seen a boy called Sidney Mavor, and one Charlie 
Mason, there. 

The Magistrate; — ^Did Taylor ever tell you what 
he was? — thought he was a gentleman. 

When you heard him call someone Oscar, did you 
see the person he referred to ? — ^No.* 

EVIDENCE OF ALFRED WOOD 

Alfred Wood, a tall, frir youth, about nineteen 
years of age, being sworn, said : I a/n a clerk. In 
January, 1893, I was staying with Taylor in his 
rooms. I was out of employment. Taylor had no 
occupation that I knew of. I knpw the other prisoner, 
Oscar Wilde. I think 1 made his acquaintance at the 
Caf6 Royal. I think it was in January, 1893. We 

*Two days later Messrs. Day, Russell and Co. stated 
through the Press that Mrs. Grant, a witness in the Wilde 
case, has suffered considerable inconvenience through a state- 
ment which has appeared in some papers to the effect that she 
IS the landlady of 13, Little College Street. Mrs. Grant is not 
in any way responsible for Mr. Taylor’s presence in the house, 
she being merely a tenant of the lower portion of the house, 
and Taylor having a lease of the upper portion.” 
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weat to the Florence Resta^arant in Rupert Street and 
had supper in a private room. 

Mr. Gill: — good supper? — ^Yes, a very nice 
supper with champagne and liqueurs. After that I 
went with him to Tite Street, to his house. 

Where was his family .? — ^He told me they were at 
Torquay. There seemed to be no one of the family in 
the house. He let us in with a key. We went to his 
bedroom and had drinks there. 

The witness was asked by Mr. Gill in general terms 
if acts of impropriety took place, to which the witness 
said Yes.” Then Mr. Humphreys objected to a 
leading question being put. 

Sir John Bridge said it would not help the prisoner 
Wilde to have details, but as the objection was raised 
the witness would have to state the ftcts. 

Evidence was then given, the witness excusing 
himself for what he alleged to have taken place by 
saying that he was the worse for drink at the time. 
Nevertheless, he admitted on further examination that 
he made subsequent visits to Tite Street, drink being 
always plentiful. 

Asked by Sir John Bridge where the supper came 
from, the witness, said that Mr. Wilde and himself 
went down to the pantry and found some. There was 
no servant seen by him at any time. Witness said he 
had seen Mr. Oscar Wilde at Taylor’s rooms in Little 
College Street. Witness had lodged in Langham 
Street, having a bedroom and sitting-room combined. 

' Mr. Wilde called on him there one afternoon and 
stayed about twenty minutes, but witnessi did not 
remember anything taking place there. Mr. Wilde 
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gave him money on several occasions, said the witness 
— ^ time; he had also given him a 
watch and chain. The acquaintance ceased when 
witness left for America in March, 1893. 

Mr. Gill How did your leaving come about ? — 
I told Taylor that I would like to get away from 
these people. 

Sir John Bridge : — ^Whom do you mean by “ these 
people ” ? — Mr. Wilde and others. 

Mr. Gill: — ^Let us leave others out at present. 
You had become acquainted with others who attended 
these tea parties at Taylor’s, and some of them are out 
of the country at present? — ^Yes. 

You wanted to go abroad and told Taylor so? — 
Yes. I heard Taylor telling Mr. Wilde that I wanted 
to go to America, and Mr. Wilde asked me if I had 
any letters of his, and I said “ Yes.” Taylor sent me 
a telegram to meet Mr. Wilde, and I went to his 
rooms, and he then gave me two ;^io notes and two 
notes. 

Did you give him any letters then ? —He asked me 
for them; he seemed very anxious to get them. 

The Magistrate : — ^Did you give him letters of his 
that day? — ^Not his; other people’s. 

Witness, continuing: — ^The’next day I lunched 
with Mr. Wilde at the Florence. That was the last 
time I saw him. He sent me by messenger after 
the lunch. I have been to the Savoy to see Mr. 
Wilde. I know Mavor. 

Replying to Sir John Bridge, witness added 
that he first met Wilde at the Caf6 Royal, having 
gone there in obedience to a telegram he received 
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from a gentleman ^om he had met at Taylor’s. 

EVIDENCE OF SIDNEY MAVOR 

Sidney Arthur Mavor, a tall youth, well dressed 
like each of the other youths who had been called, 
was the next witness, and, being sworn, said he made 
Taylor’s acquaintance some time in 1892. He had 
visited Taylor at his rooms in Little College Street. 
He first met Mr. Oscar Wilde at Kettner’s 
Restaurant. That was by appointment, and there was 
a dinner at which four were present. Lord Alfi*ed 
Douglas and Taylor being the others. Witness did 
not know who paid for the dinner. ‘That was in 
September, 1892. Mr. Wilde sent him a silver 
cigarette case about a week later. Witness said that he 
received a message later from Mr. Wilde to meet 
him. 

Mr. Gill: — ^At an hotel.? — I don’t remember. 

Come; we have the hotel books, you know. — I 
don’t know the date; it might have been October. It 
was at the Albemarle Hotel. Mr. Wilde was waiting 
when I arrived, and I found that he had taken rooms, 
and a bedroom for me as well. My bedroom led 
from Mr. Wilde’s bedroom. 

Mr. Gill asked what took place, and the witness 
surprised Counsel by saying “ Nothing.” 

Then, on being asked if he had not made a state- 
ment to Mr. Charles Russell, witness said “ No.” 
Mr. Russell had asked him a lot of questions, but 
witness did not think he had taken down his answers. 
Asked by the magistrate why he had stayed all 
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aight, he said) ** Because it was so kte”; but after- 
w^s admitted that he went with Che intention of 
staying all night. Mr. Wilde paid the hotel bill. 
Witness also stated that he had stayed at Taylor’s and 
had slept in the same bed about three times. Witness 
called Wilde ** Oscar,” and Wilde addressed witness 
as “ Sidney.” 

EVIDENCE OF ANTONIO MIGGE 

Antonio Migge described himself as a professor of 
massage. Gsunsel wounded the prisoner’s amour 
propre by asserting that he was employed at the Savoy 
Hotel) a suggestion which he repudiated. He 
attended there to massage patients. He had attended 
to massage Mr. Oscar Wilde at the hotel, a bedroom 
on the third floor being occupied by him. It was in 
March, 1893, from the i6th to the 2oth of the month. 
One morning on going to the room, he entered after 
knocking, and there saw a young man in the bed. At 
first he thought it was a young lady, as he saw only the 
head. It was someone about sixteen (jt eighteen years 
of age. Mr. Wilde was in the same room dressing 
himself. He told witness that he felt so much better 
that morning, and that as he was very busy he could 
not stay to have the treatment. Witness never 
attended Mr. Wilde again. 

EVIDENCE OF JANE COTTER 

Jane Gutter, chambermaid at the Savoy Hotd, 
spoke to Wilde occupying a bedroom and a sitting- 
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room at die hotel, and to her discovery of a boy* 
occupying the same bed. 


REMAND OF THE ACCUSED 

Mr. Gill then said that that was as far as he pro- 
posed to go that day; and after a consultation the 
accused were ordered to be remanded till the following 
Thursday at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Travers Humphreys asked for bail, saying that 
sureties could be offered to any amount, and he 
remarked that though all day on the Friday pre- 
viously it was known to Mr. Wilde that a warrant 
might be issued for his arrest, yet he made no attempt 
or effort to get away. 

Mr. Gill said the charges were relied on by the 
defence in the other case. He opposed bail. 

Sir John Bridge said he could not grant bail. Mr. 
Wilde could be seen at Holloway by his solicitor 
during his remand. 

Mr. Humphreys : — Sureties to any amount can be 
offered. 

Sir John Bridge : — There will be no bail imder any 
conditions, but I may be able to consider the matter 
further next Thursday. 

Wilde sighed heavily as he heard the decision; and 
after a short consultation with his Counsel, he slowly 
raised himself and followed his fellow-prisoner out of 
*the dock and through the prisoners’ door. It was 
expected that the accused would be afforded the 
jxivilege of a cab to Holloway, but, no one appearing 
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to supply the money lor it> Vfildc and Taylor went 
away in the ordinary police van. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the hearing 
before Sir John Bridge, Wilde was conducted to 
one of the cells below, where by permission of the 
magistrate he was seen by several of his friends. The 
conversation turned on the question of the defence, 
and it was understood that Mr. Mathews and Mr. H. 
Avory would be entrusted with the conduct of the 
defence during the magisterial proceedings. 



viii. — ^T he Second Day at Bow Street 

Thursday, April iith, was the second day of the 
hearing at Bow Street before Sir John Bridge of the 
charges brought against Oscar Wilde and Alfred 
Taylor. 

There was again a large crowd of people anxious to 
gain admission to the court, and a scramble for places 
occurred. The accused were brought from Holloway 
Prison, where they had been on remand since the 
previous Saturday. The police van was received by 
the motley crowd of roughs, hanging about the. 
entrance to the court, with a hoarse shout which 
might have been a cheer or a jeer. The van was 
driven rapidly into the station yard, the gates closed 
to behind it, and that was all the public saw of the 
day’s proceedings. Wilde was taken from the van and , 
locked up in one of the cells reserved for prisoners in 
waiting; and Taylor was locked up in a similar cell. 
Shortly before half-past ten Warder Bush went to 
Wilde’s cell and asked him to follow him. He was 
then brought into the now crowded court. Taylor, in 
charge of a police constable, followed a few moments 
later, and was placed in the dock beside Wilde. 

In Counsels’ seats were Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., 
M.P ., accompanied by Mr. Travers Hiunphreys, his 
junior; Mr. Arthur Newton, freshly instructed, sat ^ 
the solicitors’ table, holding in his hand a brief for the 
accused Taylor. 


i6o 
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Mr. C. F. Gill, who (instructed by Mr. Angus 
Lewis) conducted the case for the prosecution, arrived 
later. The Hon. H. Cuffe, of the Treasury, was also 
in attendance. 

Wilde’s face had undergone a distinct change since 
his appearance on the previous Saturday. It was 
evident that his confinement was telling upon him. 
It may be mentioned that the charge against Wilde 
was a “ misdemeanour ” and not a “ felony.” It was, 
therefore, within the discretion of the magistrate to 
refuse bail while the accused was still on remand. 
The balance of legal opinion, however, is in fevour of 
the proposition that a person committed for trial on a 
misdemeanour is entitled to bail as of right; and if the 
•magistrate refuses the accused can appeal to a judge 
in chambers. It will be noticed that from the moment 
of his arrest Wilde was treated as guilty by almost 
everybody, especially by the lower class Press, which 
did its best to stir up prejudice against him. It is 
• stated that he was all the time treated more harshly 
than an ordinary prisoner would have ’leen. 

Wilde seemed paler and thinner. He entered the 
dock with a languid and wearied air, and having 
seated himself at one end leaned heavily upon his 
right elbow. He was wearing a grey overcoat with 
velvet collar and cuffs. 

It was not until five minutes past eleven that Sir 
John Bridge, the magistrate, took his seat on the 
bench. 

Directly the magistrate had taken his seat. 

Sir Edward Clarke rose and said : 

I appear in this case with my friend Mr. Travers 

M 
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Humphreys for the defence of Mr. Oscar Wilde. I 
have had the opportunity of reading the depositions 
which were taken last Saturday, and I am much 
obliged for the permission to postpone the cross- 
examination of those witnesses. But upon considera- 
tion I have decided not to ask for those witnesses to be 
recalled for cross-examination, as probably no cross- 
examination could effect the result as far as this court 
is concerned, and so far as your action in the matter is 
concerned. And of course it is desirable on all 
grounds that the investigation shall be taken in as 
short a time as possible, and with as few occasions for 
hearing as possible in this court. And, saying that 
with regard to the witnesses who have been called, I 
shall probably take the same course with regard to» 
other witnesses, with a view to shorten the proceed- 
ings before you. 

Sir John Bridge agreed that the course proposed 
by the learned Counsel was highly desirable. 

Mr. Arthur Newton pointed out that his client, , 
Mr. Alfred Taylor, who was charged only with con- 
spiring with Mr. Wilde, stood upon a rather different 
footing, which made it desirable to cross-examine 
some of the witnesses on his behalf. 

♦ 

CROSS-EXAMINATION OF CHARLES PARKER 

The lad Charles Parker was first recalled. He was 
respectably dressed in apparently new clothes, pur- 
chased, it was rumoured, with the money provided 
by those who were most anxious for a conviction in 
the case. He was cross-examined by Mr. Arthur 
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Newton on behalf of Taylor. He began by correct- 
ing his age. He was twenty-one, he admitted; not 
nineteen. He denied that he was introduced to 
Taylor by a man named Harrington, and he adhered 
to his statement that he was accosted by Taylor first 
in a restaurant. He recognised, he said, the peril of 
prosecution in which he himself stood, but he denied, 
with an air very like that of honest indignation, that 
he had been guilty of improprieties brfore he met Mr. 
Wilde. He declared that he knew nothing of its 
being Taylor’s birthday on that occasion when he 
was first taken to dine with Mr. Wilde. He knew the 
man Atkins who was mentioned at the Old Bailey in 
connection wi^ the blackmailing letters, but he knew 
him only as a comedian and not as a notorious black- 
mailer who lived by accusations against gentlemen. 
He left his own employment as valet because the 
gentleman could not afford to keep him. He was 
afterwards accused of stealing his master’s clothes. 
,He never stole a sovereign from Taylor, though he 
knew Taylor thought he did. He neve'- paid it back 
by instalments, but could not say whether his brother 
ever did. He was arrested in the Fitzroy Square raid 
the previous year, but he declared he knew only one 
other man concerned in that little’ adventure. That 
man was Taylor. Taylor, however, had had nothing 
to do with witness’s visit to the Savoy. 

Mr. Newton: — ^When was it you first made a 
statement which was taken down in writing ? — ^About 
a month ago, to Mr. Charles Russell. 

Parker was very fidgety under cross-examination, 
and kept nlsrvously kicking the front of the witness- 
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box. Then Mr Newton touched a more serious point. 

Mr. Newton : — ^Just before your arrest did you not 
get jC^o in conjunction with two other persons by 
threatening to accuse a gentleman of a crime? — I 
didn’t; the others gave it to me. 

They had extorted it from a gentleman ? — I think 
that is right. 

By threatening to accuse him of a crime ? — I don’t 
know whether that was the way they got it. 

They extorted more than the ;^3o ? — I think.so. 

That was your share ? — ^Yes. 

Had you been guilty of impropriety with that 
gentleman ? — ^Yes. 

Then it was hush money ? — I don’t know that. 

Sir John Bridge: — Isn’t that substantially what i^ 
was.? — I don’t know what they gave it to me for. 
They didn’t tell me to keep my mouth shut. They 
only told me who it came from. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill, the witness stated that 
from the time he made Taylor’s acquaintance until 4 
their arrest in Fitzroy Street he saw Taylor frequently. 

Parker seemed relieved when the final question was 
reached. This was an inquiry as to his meeting with 
Taylor. Taylor asked him if he would like to know 
Mr. Wilde, and Parker said, “ Yes, I should.” 

The other witnesses who were called on the 
previous hearing of the case were not now present 
and therefore comd not be cross-examined. 


EVIDENCE OF FREDERICK ATKINS 

Mr. Gill therefore passed on to Frederick Atkins, 
a pale-eyed, pimply-faced youth of twenty. He was 
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dressed in a green cord waistcoat with blue spots, a 
blue Oxford shirt, and a jacket of rough brown tweed. 

Frederick Atkins, being sworn, and examined by 
Mr. Gill for the prosecution, said he was twenty years 
of age. He knew the prisoner Taylor and the 
establishment at 13, Little College Street. Taylor 
introduced him to Wilde in November, 1893, when 
all three and another man, one of the gentlemen 
referred to but not mentioned by name in the Old 
Bailed proceedings, dined together at the Florence 
Restaurant in Soho. Mr. Wilde asked witness if he 
would like to go to Paris with him as his private 
secretary. He said “ Yes,” and they went two days 
later by the Club train from Victoria. Arrived in 
‘Paris they went to 29, Boulevard des Capucines, a 
private hotel, where Mr. Wilde had a bed-sitting- 
room and witness a bedroom. The two rooms com- 
municated. Next day they lunched at the Caf6 
Julien, and in the afternoon went to the Grand Hotel 
* to have their hair cut. Mr. Wilde spoke in French 
to the barber, who began to curl witness’s hair, and he 
forbade him. They dined together — " :he best 
dinner I ever had in my life,” said the witness — ^and 
afterwards Mr. Wilde gave him a louis and told him 
to go out and amuse himself. 

Mr. Gill: — ^To go to the Moulin Ro\ige? — No; 
he told me not to go there, but I went. 

Witness then said that he returned at half-past two 
in the morning, and declared that he found a third 
person in bed with Wilde. ^ 

“ That ,was Schwabe,” added the witness in a low, 
hesitating tone. 
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** Leave that for a moment,” said Mr. Gill 
hurriedly. 

At half-past nine next morning, continued the 
witness, Mr. Wilde came and sat on the edge of 
witness’s bed and talked to him about women, warn- 
ing him that they were the ruin of young men. ** He 
told me not to have anything to do with them.” 
Witness gave no evidence of any impropriety. When 
they arrived at Victoria on their return, Mr. Wilde 
gave him £2 * silver cigarette case. The latter, 

witness produced. It was an ordinary one with 
curved sides. 

Mr. Gill reverted to the dinner at the Florence, and 
the witness mentioned that he “ thought it was 
funny ” that Mr. Wilde kissed the waiter and put his 
arms round witness’s neck. 

“ He had his arms round Douglas’s neck, .too,” 
added Atkins. 

“ Ah, leave that,” interposed Mr. Gill. 

Mr. Newton, in cross-examination: — ^Don’t' 
mention any names, but were you not introduced to 
Mr. Taylor by the gentleman who was in Paris? — 
Yes. 

Did not that gentleman also introduce you to Mr. 
Wilde.?— No. 

The witness further denied that he had been living 
for years past with a man named Burton,* or that he 

*The man Burton was a notorious blackmailer who kept a 
gang: of youths of the Parker and Atkins type. These young 
miscreants would go out and persuade men to go home with 
them. ^ Burton would then turn up and demand money from 
i\ie victim. He was known as “ Uncle Burton/^ and the youths 
as his “ nephews.*' Burton is stated to have beep in " with 
the police. Certainly the prosecution in this case must have 
known the sort of man be was. 
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had extorted money from a gentleman. He declared 
that he was then, as he was when he first met Taylor, 
a comedian and a bookmaker’s derk. He was not 
in the habit of extorting money from persons by 
threatening to accuse them of serious crimes. 

Sir John Bridge : — ^Did you do any secretarial work 
for Mr. Wilde in Paris.? — Yes; I wrote something 
about the Woman of No Importance.” It took me 
about half an hour. 

At this point Sir Edward Clarke left the case in 
the hands of Mr. Travers Humphreys. 


EVIDENCE OF EDWARD SHELLEY 


The next witness was a tall, heavy-framed young 
fellpw with a square jaw and a distinctly “intellectual ” 
face (as Wilde had said of him at the Old Bailey). 
This was Edward Shelley, the young clerk who was 
employed by Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane 
at the Bodley Head, where he made Mr. Wilde’s 
acquaintance. In spite of the stifling dose: ess of the 
court he wore a heavy double-breasted overcoat 
tightly buttoned. 

Edward Shelley,* being sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Gill. He deposed that he was formerly in the 
employ of Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, a 
firm of publishers, of the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, 
W., who were about to publish a volume of Mr. 

* Shelley received a wage of is/- a week. It is stated that 
he was paid over £20 for his two days’ attendance at the Old 
Bailey dhring the libel action against Lord Queensbern% 
though he was not then called upon to go into the witness-box. 
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Wilde’s poems. Witness made Mr. Wilde’s 
acquaintance at the end of 1891, over the retail 
book counter. Mr. Wilde was at the Bodley Head 
about the publication of one of his books. The 
acquaintance was encouraged by presents of Mr. 
Wilde’s works from the author to witness. An 
invitation to dine at the Albemarle followed in 
February. The witness took so much wine 
that he became excited. After dining in a private 
room they had more to drink; and witness alleged 
that Wilde said to him, “ Will you come into my 
room ?” Witness continued : “ I didn’t know what 
the man was. I only thought he was going to put me 
up for the night. I admired his works, qnd he always 
professed to be fond of me and flattered me. He said 
I was clever.” Some time in 1893 he wrote a letter to 
Mr. Wilde expressing a wish never to see him again. 

Wilde listened to this witness’s evidence with an 
inscrutable countenance, his gloves hanging from his 
fingers while his hands supported and almost covered 
his free. His eyes remained fixed blankly on the wall 
behind the magistrate. 

Continuing his evidence, in answer to questions 
from the prosecuting Counsel, Shelley went on to 
describe visits to Kettner’s, the Caf 4 Royal, the 
Independent Theatre, and other places in company 
with Mr. Wilde. He said he had destroyed all the 
letters he had received from Wilde, and had torn out 
the inscribed title-page from each book which had 
been given to him. He had kept the books, however, 
including a copy of “ A House of Pomegranates,” 
“ a book,” added witness, “ not fit for children to 
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read.’** Wilde had asked him to go to Paris with 
him, but witness had been unable to get away. 

Mr. Arthur Newton, cross-examining on behalf of 
Taylor: — ^Taylor is a stranger to you.? — Quite a 
stranger. 

Shelley then left the witness-box. 

EVIDENCE OF MRS. LUCY RUMSBY 

Mrs. Lucy Rumsby, a stout old lady in a plush 
mantle and a crepe bonnet, being sworn and examined, 
said she was the landlady of the house at 50, Park 
Walk, Chelsea, where for a fortnight Charles Parker 
^ had occupied a small room. At the end of that time 
she gave him notice to leave in consequence of a 
complaint made by another lodger. She had seen 
Parker call at a house in Chapel Street, which was 
close by. 

EVIDENCE OF MRS. MARGERY BANCROFT 

Mrs. Margery Bancroft, who lived in the same 
house, said that Taylor, who at that time was living at 
No. 3, Chapel Street, which was just round the corner, 
sometimes called for Parker. On one' occasion, late 
at night, a cab drew up at the door, and she saw 
Parker and Mr. Wilde alight. 

Both defendants were ordered to stand up, and the 

* ** In building this House of Pomegranates, I had about as 
much intention of pleasing* the British child as I had of 
pleasing the British public.” — Oscar Wilde, Pall Mall Gazette, 

December ii, 1891. 
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witness stated positively that she recognised them both. 

Taylor smiled, but Wilde remained impassive and 
superior. 

Mrs. Bancroft added further that she had her 
suspicions, and that it was on her complaint that 
Parker was sent away. Park Walk was some ten 
minutes from Tite Street, but Mr. Wilde came in a 
cab. 


EVIDENCE OF MRS. SOPHIA GRAY 

• 

Mrs. Sophia Gray, the landlady of 3, Chapel 
Street, gave similar evidence. She let two rooms to 
Taylor from August to the end of 1893. She had 
seen Parker there, and also Mr. Oscar T^ilde. Parker 
had stayed all night. When Taylor went away he left* 
behind a box of papers which the witness had 
handed over to Mr. Russell, Lord Queensberry’s 
solicitor. Taylor never seemed to have any occupa- 
tion, and had not many callers. Perhaps two or three 
yoimg men had called at different times. She knew 
nothing about the Little College Street establishment. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Newton : — You are not in 
the habit of asking questions about your lodgers’ 
business — Oh, no. I knew he was a man of respect- 
able family. He always acted as a gentleman in my 
place. 

Mr. Gill: — You never saw any ladies there.? — 
Oh, no, sir. 

The court adjourned for lunch. 

% 

EVIDENCE OF SERVANTS AND OTHERS 

c 

Mary Applegate, servant in the house where the 
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ifTitness Atkins lodged, identified Wdde as a visitor to 
Atkins. There was, she added, a picture of Mr. 
Wilde hanging on the walls in Atkins’s room. Mr. 
Wilde had taken tea with Atkins on two occasions. 
On one of those occasions there was another young 
man present. The young man’s name was Barford. 

Thomas Price, waiter from the private hotel in St, 
■James’s Place, where Wilde had rooms from October, 
1893, to April, 1894, spoke of the many young men 
visitors Wilde had. Among them were 

Mr. Gill: — Ha! Never mind names just now. 
Was Charles Parker among them ? — ^Yes. 

Taylor .?-p-Yes; once. 

Atkins.? — ^Yes; several times; two or three. 

A boy named Scarfe ? — ^Yes; several times. 

A lad named Barford ? — ^Yes. 

What were the names which Mr. Gill did not wish 
to be mentioned, after suggesting this list, was a point 
which raised considerable curiosity. 

Aloys Louis Vogel, proprietor of the Albemarle 
Hotel, was examined as to certain dates in 1892 and 
1893 upon which Mr. Wilde had visited or stayed at 
the hotel. It was Mr. Wilde’s habit, said the witness, 
to finish his plays at the Albemarle ,and to produce 
them from there. Many young men called upon him, 
and at first it was thought that they came from 
theatres. But something raised suspicions, and afrer 
the third visit witness came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Wilde should not come to his hotel again. Witness 
through his solicitors pressed Mr. Wilde for a small 
outstanding bill, thinking that by so doing he would 
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prevent his return. Witness went abroad for his 
health, and on returning found to his great annoyance 
that Mr. Wilde was at the Albemarle from the ist to 
the 17th of Janxiary of that year. To prevent him 
coming there again witness issued a writ for the pay- 
ment of a week’s bill. 

Mrs. Annie Perkins, living at Southsea, formerly 
housekeeper at the Savoy Hotel, deposed to certain 
incidents occurring during the time Mr. Wilde was 
staying at the hotel. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews, publisher, of Vigo Street, 
formerly partner with Mr. John Lane at the Bodley 
Head, said that while he was with Mr. Lane the youth 
Shelley was in the firm’s employ. They’ were acting 
as publishers for Mr. Wilde, and he occasionally came 
to the office. Witness saw that Mr. Wilde was 
writing to Shelley, and Shelley was requested to leave 
the firm’s employ. 

Police-Inspector Charles Richards said that on 
April 5th he went with Sergeant Allen to the Cadogan 
Hotel, Sloane Street, and saw the prisoner Wilde 
there. Witness said to Wilde, “ We are police 
officers.” He said, “ Yes.^” and on being told that 
they held a warrant for his arrest he asked “ Where 
shall I be taken to Witness said, “ You will have 
to go to Scotland Yard with me and then to Bow 
Street.” He said, “ Can I have bail ?” Witness 

replied, “ I don’t think you can.” Witness then 
conveyed Mr. Wilde to Scotland Yard. On the next 
day witness went to 25, Denbigh Place, Pimlico, where 
the prisoner Taylor was living. Taylor was not there; 
but several things of a peculiar nature were, among . 
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which was a gold brooch that Taylor had used to 
fasten his night-^irt. He also found seven or eight 
pairs of trousers. 

Inspector Thomas Brockwell said that at five 
o’clock on April 5th he received a warrant granted by 
Sir John Bridge for the arrest of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
While witness was at Scotland Yard, Wilde was 
brought in by Inspector Richards and Sergeant Allen. 
When the warrant was read over to him, Wilde put 
ouf his hand and asked to be allowed to read it. This 
he was not permitted to do. Wilde then said, “ What 
are the mentioned dates? ” Witness replied, “ On 
the 20th of March, 1893, and divers other days.” 
Wilde ma 4 e no further reply. Some letters, 
memoranda, and three writs were found upon him; 
also an envelope addressed to Sidney Mavor, Esq., 
with a pencilled note enclosed, in the following 
words: 

Dear Sid, — Could not wait any longer. Come on at 
once and see Oscar. He is at Tite .Street. I am there. 

Yours, Alf. Taylor. 

A note from Taylor to Wilde read : 

Dear Oscar, — When I left home yesterday I left a note 
for Sidney Mavor. Littlechild called shortly afterwards 
and saying he wished to write a note gqt into my room. 

I found on getting back that the note to Mavor had been 
opened. In its place was one from Littlechild saying that 
he wished to see me next morning. 

When Taylor was arrested he seemed surprised, but 
not at the arrest. “ Is that all ?” he asked on hearing 
the charge; and to Detective Harris, when that officer 
tapped him on the shoulder, he said smilingly, “ Oh, 
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I expected you last night.’’ Harris was an old 
acquaintance of Taylor. He watched Taylor in 1 893, 
got into the man’s rooms, and described how they 
were heavily scented and draped all over, ceiling and 
all. He was afterwards instructed to watch Taylor’s 
rooms at Denbigh Place. On April 6th he saw 
Taylor there, and arrested him. 

In reply to Mr. Newton, the witness said that he 
did not know whether Taylor was at the Old Bailey 
every day during the trial of the action against Lord 
Queensberry. 

Inspector Brockwell, recalled for the prosecution, 
stated that on Wilde he found after his arrest twenty 
notes and a cheque book on the Westminster 
branch of the London and Westminster Bank. He 
produced them there that day. 

The writs found on Wilde were for money owing 
for jewellery and cigarette cases and other things. 

Alfred Wood, recalled, identified a letter he wrote 
from America to Taylor, in which he said, “ Tell 
Oscar he can send me a draft for an Easter egg.” 
Taylor did not answer the lett^. 

Witness had never received the cheque for five 
sh i llin gs from Taylor which was produced, though it 
was true it was made out in his name. He had 
borrowed five shillings from Taylor, but had repaid it. 

Burton, whose name was mentioned in the letter, 
was not, he believed, known to Taylor. The first 
time he met Wilde, at the restaurant in Regent Street, 
witness irns alone. 

George Frederick Claridge, employed by Messrs. 
ThomhUl, Walter and Co., of 144, New Bond Street, 
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W., jewellers, then gave evidence as to selling and 
engraving a cigarette case. The inscription ordered 
was “ Sidney from O.W.,” and instructions were 
given by Mr. Wilde for it to be sent to S. A. Mavor, 
Esq., at an address he gave. 

The accused were then remanded until the next 
week. It was understood that the case would con- 
clude, as fkc as the police court proceedings were 
concerned, on that day. 

Mr. Travers Humphreys again applied for bail for 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, but it was refused. 

Mr. Arthur Newton applied on behalf of Taylor, 
who was said to be a member of a highly respectable 
family, some members of whom were willing to give 
•substantial security. 

Sir John Bridge declared that the case was not one 
for bail at all. “ In a case of this kind,” the magis- 
trate added, “ a man’s respectable connections are not 
in any way a reason to let him out on bail — rather the 
contrary.” 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned 
for eight days. 

Among the people of some importance in the 
crowded court during the day were Sir Augustus 
Harris and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. The latter had 
been the first to draw public attention, in his weekly 
periodical, “ To-day,” to the publication of “ The 
Chameleon.” He demanded its withdrawal from cir- 
culation. It is possible that Wilde had given offence 
to Mr. Jerome previously, as he is reported to have 
said that the author of ** Three Men in a Boat ” was 
“ vulgar ffrithout being funny.” 



ix. — C ommitted for Trial 


A sensational but unfounded rumour that other 
arrests had been made in connection with the charges 
against Oscar Wilde and Alfred Taylor brought 
another large crowd to Bow Street, where the accused 
were charged before Sir John Bridge for the third 
time on Friday morning, April 19th. 

Mr. C. F. Gill, instructed by Mr. Angus Lewis and 
Mr. F. G. Frayling, of the Treasury* prosecuted. 
Mr. Travers Humphreys appeared for Wilde, and 
Mr. Arthvir Newton for Taylor. 

It had been obvious from the first that the 
Treasury had been anxious to avoid overloading the 
case against the accused, rather than press the charge, 
which remained one of misdemeanour. If the accused 
should be committed to take their trial on the charges 
as they then stood, it was thought that the magistrate 
would be boimd to admit to bail, though he would 
have practically unlimited discretion as to the amount 
of the recognisances. Had the defendants been 
charged with actual felony, it was to be expected that 
they would be kept in custody until the time of the 
trial. The next Old Bailey Sessions were to begin on 
the following Monday. 

Owing to some misunderstanding the day’s pro> 
ceedings did not begin till noon, though witnesses and 

176 
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a laige crowd of would-be auditors were in attendance 
by ten o’clock. 

Mr. C. F. Gill had promised the previous week to 
complete the case for the prosecution very briefly at 
this hearing, and so the duration of it would depend 
on the course taken on behalf of the defendants. Sir 
Edward Clarke determined to reserve cross-examina- 
tion on behalf of Wilde, and not to call any witnesses 
in that court. Mr. Newton, however, who repre- 
sented Taylor, addressed the court with a view to 
showing that no case had been made out on which his 
client could properly be committed. 

When the prison van from Holloway drove into the 
station yard at Bow Street there wm again a little 
Ijooing of an inarticulate kind. The crowd appeared 
to have no clear opinion of the prisoners one way or 
another, but knew only that it was disappointed at not 
being able to see them nor get into the court. 

The ofHcials at Bow Street Police Court, to the 
limited extent of the accommodation at their com- 
mand, always make admirable arrangements both for 
the Press and the public at the hearing of a cause 
cilehre. But the Extradition Court, where this case 
was taken, is small and the number of the curious is 
unlimited, especially when the case is, of a kind in 
which a good deal of the corroborative evidence can- 
not be fully printed. 

Mr. J. P. Grain was now present to watch the 
case on behalf of Mr, Sidney Mavor, whose examina- 
tion by the prosecution at the previous hearing had 
failed to produce anything of an incriminating nature 
agrinst either of the accused. 

N 
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Mavor was a tall young fellow, clean shaven, with 
perhaps a slight cast in his eye. He was said to have 
ambitions for the music-hall stage. He appeared in 
court dressed in the height of fashion, with immacu- 
late black frockcoat, brilliant silk hat, and a very deep 
collar. 

It was ten minutes past twelve before Mr. C. F. 
Gill arrived; and at twenty minutes past the magis- 
trate and Sir Edward Clarke were still missing. In 
another minute or two, however, Sir John Bridge took 
his seat and the accused were brought into court. 
Wilde came first, and strode into the dock, followed 
by Taylor smiling. Wilde had changed in a startling 
degree. His face was haggard and grey, his cheeks 
seemed fallen in, his hair unkempt, and his general 
mien was one of great depression and sudden age. 
Even his clothes — the grey coat with the velvet collar 
and cuffs, the silk hat, the gloves — seemed to have 
deteriorated. Taylor, on the other hand, appeared 
dapper and apparently careless even when the first 
witness alleged the most damaging statements about 
him. 

On the application of Mr. Newton, the defendants 
were allowed to be seated, and the privilege seemed 
very welcome to Wilde, who sank heavily into the 
corner of the seat and let his head fall on his hand. 
In the absence of Sir Edward Clarke his interests were 
watched by Mr. Travers Humphreys. 

CHARLES PARKER RECALLED 


The witness Charles Parker, whose evidence was 
taken at the last hearing, was recalled, and Mr. Gil) 
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put to him a series of questions which elicited 
evidence against Taylor of a more serious character 
than anything hitherto actually heard in the case. 

Taylor laughed contemptuously at some of the 
witness’s statements, but his colour heightened and for 
the first time he betrayed something like uneasiness. 
Parker told also of a more fontastic episode in which 
Taylor and a lad named Charlie Mason went through 
a mock ceremony of marriage. Taylor, witness 
alleged, wore fomale garments. Mason played the 
bridegroom, and the ceremony was followed by a 
wedding breakfast. Witness lived for a fortnight 
with Taylor at 3, Chapel Street. While there, and 
previously while at 13, Little College Street, Taylor 
made certain suggestions to him which he declined to 
agree to. 

Parker seemed to grow more confident when told 
he would not be detained long in the witness-box, and 
, he grinned significantly when answering certain ques- 
tions. 

William Parker, brother of the last witness, also 
gave evidence. This lad, first asking, “Am I to 
speak plainly ?” spoke very plainly indeed. 

Taylor sneered and affected to smile at witness’s 
statements, but he presently placed his face on his 
gloved hands on the front of the dock and kept his 
eyes cast on the floor. 

EVIDENCE OF A DETECTIVE AND OTHERS 

Frederick Kearley, a superannuated detective- 
insp^tor of the Metropolitan Police, was the next 
witness. Being sworn, in answer to questions put to 
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him hy Mr. Gill, he deposed that he was employed by 
Messrs, Day and Russell, Lord Queensberry’s solici- 
tors, to make the inquiries on which his lordship’s 
justification of the libel on Mr, Oscar Wilde was 
based. In the course of those inquiries he obtained 
from Mrs. Gray, the landlady of 3, Chapel Street, 
where Taylor was living, a leather hat-box containing 
papers. Among these were letters and short notes 
making appointments for meetings between Wilde, 
Taylor and Mavor. There were also cheques fdr 30s. 
and £2 drawn in favour of S. Mavor, and a telegram 
asking Taylor to meet Mr. Wilde at the Savoy. 

Among the telegrams read was one sent from 
Goring, near Reading, on August 21st, 1893, to 
Taylor, “ Cannot manage dinner to-morrow. So sorryl" 
Oscar.” Another one, dispatched from Knights- 
bridge, was : “ Obliged to see Tree at five o’clock, so 
don’t come to Savoy. Let me know at once about 
Fred. — Oscar.” 

Formal evidence of Wilde’s occupation of par- 
ticular rooms at the Savoy Hotel in March, 1893, 
given by Charles Robinson, a bookkeeper at the hotel. 
Those rooms were Nos. 361 and 362, and afterwards 
Nos. 343 and 346. 

A certified copy of the account of “ Alfred Water- 
house Somerset Taylor ” at the Marylebone branch of 
the Westminster Bank from January ist, 1892, to 
December 29, 1893, was produced by Theodore 
Leith, a derk. 

Reginald Brooks, of the Westminster branch of 
the same bank, produced a copy of Mr, Oscar Wilde’s 
banking account from January ist, 1892, tOf April 9th, 
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1895, but the significance of the evidence did not 
transpire. 

Transcript of the evidence taken by shorthand 
writers, William Lehmann and Ebenezer Howard, at 
the trial of Lord Queensberry at the Old Bailey was 
also put in. This seemed to portend possible charges 
of perjury. 

The cross-examination of these witnesses was 
merely perfunctory and did not attempt to controvert 
their statements. 

CLOSE OF THE PROSECUTION 

Mr. Gill said that the case for the prosecution was 
*now complete. He had extracted firom the deposi- 
tions the offences on which he would ask Sir John 
Bridge to commit the prisoners to take their trial. 

These Mr. Gill handed up to the magistrate, who 
carefully examined them. Wilde meanwhile stroked 
his head or bit the nail of his little finger and seemed 
impassive and to all appearances indifferent; but 
Taylor began to show signs of apparent great 
uneasiness. 

Sir John Bridge suggested that the proposed 
indictment had better be read out, and Mr. Travers 
Humphreys said he should like to know what charges 
his client had to answer. 

Mr. John Alexander, the chief clerk, then read 
aloud the charges, which in a cloud of legal verbiage 
alleged that Wilde and Taylor had conspired 
together to procure the commission of certain 
acts by ^ Wilde with the persons who were 
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therein named; and finally and most seriously that 
Taylor attempted to commit an “ abominable crime.” 
This last charge was based on the evidence given that 
morning by the witnesses Charles and William 
Parker. 

Sir John Bridge: — ^Now you have heard the 
offences of which you stand charged and the evidence 
given against you. Do you wish to say anything in 
answer to the charge? You are not obliged to say 
anything, and whatever you do say will be taken down 
in writing and may be used in evidence against you at 
your trial. Do you wish to say anything, Wilde ? 

Wilde, standing up, quietly answered : No, not at 
present, your worship. 

There was not a trace of emotion, and the cultured* 
voice was under perfect control. 

Sir John Bridge: — Do you wish to say anything, 
Taylor ? 

Mr. Arthur Newton, on behalf of Alfred Taylor : — 

Before my client answers the question will you 
allow me. Sir John, to take your ruling upon the ques- 
tion as to whether there is any evidence to meet the 
graver charge? I hope before you commit Taylor 
you will come to the conclusion that the only evidence 
given against him came from two discredited persons. 

The Magistrate : — ^There is general corroboration 
of the nature of Taylor’s life which makes the 
evidence of the Parkers admissible. 

I respectfully submit, Sir John, that there is no cor- 
roboration as to particular offences. 

Not on particular dates, but generally. 

Considering the nature of the alleged crimes, and 
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that they ate alleged to have been committed about 
three years ago, I do submit that there is not a case to 
go to the Central Criminal Court so far as the more 
serious accusation named at the end of the charge 
against Taylor is concerned. 

That does not alter the case at all. A crime is 
always a crime. Certainly I shall commit. The 
prisoners are committed for trial. 

APPLICATION FOR BAIL 

Mr. Travers Humphreys applied that Mr. Oscar 
Wilde might now be admitted to bail. He based the 
application chiefly on the importance to the defendant 
• of being at complete liberty to direct personally the 
preparation of his defence, and in offering sureties to 
any amount his worship might demand, Mr. Hum- 
phreys reminded the magistrate that after all the only 
charge against Mr. Wilde was one of misdemeanour. 

“ You can understand,” continued Counsel, “ that 
there are witnesses to be obtained for the defence, and 
it is very difiicult for Mr. Wilde to commun’"ate with 
persons and prepare his defence unless he is to have 
the facilities of a man at liberty. I think that the case 
is really one for bail.” 

Mr. Arthur Newton, in making a similar applica- 
tion on behalf of Alfred Taylor, urged that his client 
had shown no desire to evade arrest, but had been 
available at any moment during the trial of Lord 
Queensberry at the Old Bailey, after which he 
returned quietly to his own home, where the police 
found him. 
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The Magistrate: In deciding wha^ to do with a 
case of this kind I have to use my discretion according 
(in the words of a great judge) to the evidence given 
and the gravity of the accusation. With regard to 
the gravity of the case, I think there is no worse crime 
than that with which the prisoners are charged. As 
to the evidence, all I shall say is that I do not think it 
is slight, and 1 shall therefore refuse bail. 

The accused showed little or no disappointment at 
the magistrate’s decision, which could hardly <have 
surprised them considering the attitude of the Press 
and the vast majority of the public against the more 
distinguished of the two prisoners. They were 
immediately removed to the cells, and later in the 
afternoon were taken back in the prison van to 
Holloway. 

It was thought possible at the time that an applica- 
tion might be made to the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
admit Wilde to bail on the ground that the magistrate 
had acted ultra vires in declining to accept substantial 
recognisances in a case of misdemeanour. But the law 
moves notoriously slowly, and it is probable that if 
application had been made to a higher court no 
decision would have been arrived at before the begin- 
ning of the Sessions at the Central Criminal Court on 
the following Monday, at which Sessions the accused 
were to take their trial. There is, however, no doubt 
but that Wilde would have been much more fitted, 
mentally and physically, to prepare his defence and to 
meet {he charges brought against him if he had been 
at liberty. The truly extraordinary remark of Sir 
John Bridge that to his mind there was no offence so 
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soiotis as the misdemeanour with which Wilde was 
charged would seem to display a gross ignorance of 
the history of the world from the earliest days of 
civilisation, and also a narrow-minded bigotry worthy 
of Mrs. Grundy, Exeter Hall, or a halfpenny news 
sheet. Moreover, one would have thought that rape, 
robbery with violence, and wilful mxu*der were much 
more serious than that which has been described 
as ** at the most, a reprehensible sexual error.’* 
Clearly the law of the land thinks the same by dis- 
criminating between a misdemeanour and a felony, 
but the gentleman paid and appointed to carry out the 
law thought differently. 

• On Tuesday, April 23rd, the Grand Jury found 
true bills in the case of Oscar Fingall O’Fkhertie 
Wills Wilde and Alfred Waterhouse Somerset Taylor 
on the various counts in the indictment. 

On the same day the Press Association was 
informed by Messrs. Humphreys, solicitors to Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, that their client would plead not guilty. 
They said that their intention was to fight tht case to 
the end, and they expressed themselves as confident of 
winning when the trial came on at the Old Bailey. 

APPLICATION FOR POSTPONEMENT OF THE TRIAL 

At the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, 
April 24th, before Mr. Justice Charles, Mr. Charles 
Willie Mathews asked that the trial of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde might be postponed until the May Sessions. 
The application was made on the grotmds set out in 
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an affidavit which the learned Counsel handed to his 
lordship, namely, that the defence had not had proper 
time to prepare their case; and further, that in the 
state of popular feeling existing at the time Mr. 
Wilde would not get a fair and impartial trial. 

Mr. John Peter Grain, on behalf of Mr. Alfred 
Taylor, said that his client was desirous of having the 
charges against him brought to an issue as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Gill, for the prosecution, 
opposed the application for the postponement of the 
trial. Under ordinary circumstances, the difficulties 
mentioned by his friend Mr. Mathews would be 
reasonable grounds for such application; but he sub- 
mitted that they were not reasonable in fhat instance. , 
The fullest possible information had been given to 
Mr. Wilde as to the charges he would have to meet. 
Counsel asked that the application be not granted. 

Mr. Justice Charles said that he did not feel justi- 
fied, on the material contained in the affidavit, in 
acceding to the application. As to the defendants not 
having a fair trial, his lordship thought that any sug- 
gestion such as that was groundless. 

The defendants were not present in court during 
the application. 



X. — ^The Trial of Oscar Wilde and Alfred 
Taylor at the Old Bailey 


Proceedings on the Queen’s Commission of Oyer 
and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for the City of 
London, and Gaol Delivery for the County of 
Middlesex and the parts of the Counties of Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey, within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court, held on Monday, April 22nd, 
1895, and following days, before the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Renals, Knt., Lord Mayor of the City of 
JLondon; the* Hon. Sir Arthur Charles, Knt., one of 
the Justices of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice; 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., Sir Reginald 
Hanson, Bart., Sir David Evans, K.C.M.G., Sir 
Stuart Knill, Bart., Aldermen of the said City; Sir 
Charles Hall, Q.C., M.P., K.C.M.G., Recorder of the 
said City; George Faudel Phillips, Esq., Lieut.-Col. 
Horatio David Davies, Esq., Sir John Voce Moore, 
Knt., Sir Joseph Cockfield Dimsdale, Knt., James 
Thomson Ritchie, Esq., Walter Vaughan Morgan, 
Esq., William Purdie Treloar, Esq., John Charles 
Bell, Esq., other of the Aldermen of •the said City; 
and Sir Forrest Fulton, Knt., Q.C., Common Sergeant 
of the said City; Her Majesty’s Justices of Oyer and 
Terminer and General Gaol Delivery, holden for the 
said City, and Judges of the Central Criminal Court; 
Marcus Samuel, Esq., Alderman, and George Hand, 
Esq., being Sheriffs; and Thomas Beard, Esq., and 
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Francis Robert Middleton Phillips, Esq., being 
Undar-SherifFs. 

When Oscar Wilde and Alfred Taylor appeared in 
the dock before Mr. Justice Charles at the Old Bailey 
on Friday, April 26th, 1895, to take their trial for the 
offences with which they were charged, every avail- 
able seat in the court was occupied. Earl Russell was 
among the earliest arrivals. Both prisoners listened 
attentively to the reading of the indictment, which 
contained no less than twenty-five counts, all of them 
amounting only to misdemeanour. The one charge 
of felony — that against Taylor — ^had been dropped 
since the proceedings at the police court a week earlier. 
Wilde’s personal appearance had changed little since 
his committal from Bow Street. He continued to' 
wear the same clothes and carried the same hat. He 
looked haggard and worn; his long hair, which was 
carefully arranged when he was last in court — though 
not in the dock — ^was now dishevelled. Taylor, on 
the other hand, was neatly dressed, and appeared not 
to have suffered from his enforced confinement. But 
he no longer attempted to regard the proceedings with 
that indifference which he affected when first before 
the magistrate. His manner was becomingly grave. 

A mild surprise was caused by Sir Edward Clarke 
interposing when the prisoners had been called upon 
to plead, but it turned out to be nothing more than a 
technical objection as to the manner in which the 
various counts in the indictment had been joined, and 
an appeal to the judge to call upon the prosecution to 
elect the specific counts upon which it relied for a con- 
viction. 
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Both points the judge decided against Sir Edward 
Clarke. Wilde was first called upon to make his plea, 
and with perfect coolness answered, “ Not guilty.” 
Taylor somewhat sharply responded to the same 
effect. The prisoners having been accommodated 
with chairs, the court settled down to listen to Mr. 
Gill’s opening speech for the prosecution. The 
learned Counsel had little to say that had not already 
been made public either by Mr. Carson at the Queens- 
berry trial or by Mr. Gill himself at the police court. 
In referring to the prisoners by name, Mr. Gill made 
the delicate distinction of mentioning Wilde as “ the 
prisoner Wilde,” and Taylor as “ the man Taylor.” 
Mr. Gill’s speech was impatiently received. Wilde, 
* in common with everyone else, looked terribly bored, 
and as Mr. Gill continued his reiteration of all the 
^miliar details of how the brothers Parker and the 
youths Atkins, Wood, Mason, and Shelley became 
acquainted with the accused men, many of the specta- 
tors began to rustle papers, shuffle their feet, and 
cough loudly — ^proceedings that called up the usher 
with frequent requests for silence. 

But at last the witnesses were reached, and Charles 
Parker was called into the box He was a good-look- 
ing young man, some one-and-twenty years of age, 
and was dressed well and quietly in a blue serge suit, 
with a high white collar and a neat black bow tie. In 
his left hand he carried a hard felt hat. His manner 
in the witness-box was subdued and respectful. His 
answers were given mostly in monosyllables uttered in 
a low tone, so low indeed that the judge had more 
than once to ask him to speak a little more loudly. 
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During the time he was under cross-examination the 
witness was watched intently by Wilde, who sat with 
his head resting on his hand. What the effect of 
Parker’s evidence was upon Wilde it is impossible to 
say. In striking contrast was the manner of Taylor, 
who fidgeted about on the chair, and was obviously 
ill at ease. The cross-examination of the witness was 
directed chiefly to showing that Wilde in all his meet- 
ings with Parker made no attempt at secrecy. , 

Mr. Grain, cross-examining on behalf of Taylor, 
established a serious discrepancy in the witness’s state- 
ments. At Bow Street Parker had said that no mis- 
conduct had taken place between himself and Taylor 
at Camera Square, while now he told Mr. Gill that^ 
there had been misconduct. An admission by the 
witness that, six months after his first meeting with 
Taylor, he had gone to Paris with an operatic com- 
poser caused much speculation as to the identity of 
the unknown. Parker further admitted, on being 
re-examined by the prosecution, that he had been 
introduced to Taylor by Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Charles Parker was succeeded in the witness-box 
by his brother, William. There was a striking like- 
ness between the two youths. William, as his brother, 
was well dressed. He was just one year older. Beyond 
corroborating his brother, his evidence was of no 
moment, and he gave place to a number of female 
witnesses, who were either landladies or lodgers in the 
houses where Taylor or some of the witnesses had 
lived. 

The last witness of the day was the notorious 
Alfred Wood. He was slightly taller than either of 
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the Parkers, and though the most intellectual looking 
and the best educated he had the worst record. He 
was living with Taylor when he received a telegram 
from Lord Alfred Doiiglas, asking him to introduce 
himself to Wilde at the Caf6 Royal. The old story 
of his negotiations with Wilde for the sale of the 
letters written by Wilde to Lord Alfred Douglas was 
again told. The cross-examination of Wood was 
postponed till the following day. 

On Friday, April a6th, 1895, at the Seventh Session 
of the Central Criminal Court under the Lord 
Mayoralty of the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Renals, 
Knt., in the Old Court at the Old Bailey, the trial was 
"begun before Mr. Justice Charles of Oscar Fingall 
O’Flahertie Wills Wilde, author, aged 40, and Alfred 
Waterhouse Somerset Taylor, of no occupation, aged 

33 - 

There were twenty-five counts in the indictment 
referring to acts of gross indecency alleged to have 
been committed by Wilde and the procuring of the 
said acts by Taylor. Wilde and Taylor W're also 
jointly charged with conspiring and agreeing together 
to procure the commission of acts of gross indecency 
by Wilde; Taylor also with committing acts of gross 
indecency; and Wilde with committing acts of gross 
indecency with certain persons unknown. 

Counsel in the case were Mr. C. F. Gill, Mr. 
Horace Avory, and Mr. A. Gill, in charge of the 
prosecution for the Crown on behalf of the Public 
Prosecutor; Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., with Mr. 
Charles Mathews and Mr. Travers Humphreys, were 
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for the defendant Oscar Wilde; Mr. J. P. Grain and 
Mr. Paul Taylor for the other defendant, Alfred 
Taylor. Mr. Leonard Kershaw held a watching brief 
on behalf of the witness Sidney A. Mavor. 

Mr. Henry A. Read, Clerk of Arraigns, having 
read out the whole of the indictment, called upon 
Wnde first to plead. But his Counsel immediately 
rose with an objection. 

Sir Edward Clarke submitted that they could not 
be called upon to plead to an indictment which con- 
tained charges under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and also to charges under the statute relating to 
conspiracy. There were twenty-five counts, and in 
respect of those under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act the prisoners were competent witnesses on their 
own behalf, while in respect of the charges of con- 
spiracy they were not competent witnesses and could 
not be called. Under these circumstances, he con- 
tended, the accused could not be put to answer an 
indictment containing both sets of charges, because 
if they were called as witnesses they would have to 
give evidence upon charges in respect to which they 
were not competent witnesses. Just as a felony and a 
misdemeanour could not be joined in an indictment, 
because difl^erent modes of trial prevailed, so the 
offences charged against the prisoners could not be 
joined in one indictment, because these offences were 
not consistent with the same method of trial. He 
therefore demurred to the indictment as containing 
inconsistent counts. 

Mr. C. F. Gill said that the prisoners were charged 
in the indictment with committing acts under Section 
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xi of the Qriminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, 
and they were clearly available witnesses if they 
desired to give evidence with regard to those charges. 
The only other charges in the indictment were charges 
of agreement to commit the acts which they were 
charged with committing under Section xi of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. To give 
evidence on the first charges would undoubtedly lay 
them open to cross-examination on both, but there 
was'tfo hardship in the prisoners being indicted on 
counts so nearly similar. He cited the case of Reg. 
V. Owen in support of his view. 

Sir Edward Clarke said that he was not discussing 
hardships, but a point of law. He cited the case of 
*Reg. V. Page, the only case bearing upon the point, 
and submitted that that must guide the present case. 

Mr. Justice Charles said the question of substance 
was whether the counts could be lawfully joined, 
having regard to the present state of the law, in the 
same indictment. Unquestionably, prior to the pass- 
ing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, 
counts for substantive misdemeanours and c^nspira- 
cies to commit them might be lawfully joined, 
although, if justice should require it, the prosecution 
might be called upon to elect on which counts they 
would proceed. Could they lawfully be joined now ? 
Had it made any difference in criminal pleading that 
on some counts the defendants were competent wit- 
nesses and on others they were not ? He (the learned 
judge) was unable to agree with Sir Edward Clarke’s 
views. He humbly thought that, although the legis- 
lature had prescribed that with reference to offences 
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under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, i 885 > 
defendants were competent witnesses, that circum- 
stance had not altered the general law with reference 
to the joinder of counts for misdemeanour. Although 
he felt the inconvenience of the present state of things 
he did not think that the fact that the prisoners were 
competent witnesses on some counts and were not 
competent witnesses on the other counts authorised 
him to say that by law these counts could not be 
joined in the same indictment. ‘ 

The accused then both pleaded not guilty. 

Sir Edward Clarke next proceeded to ask the Judge 
in the exercise of his discretion to put the prosecution 
to its election as to whether it would proceed with the 
counts of conspiracy or with the other counts. 

Mr. Gill replied that the question of election was 
one entirely in the discretion of the Judge. 

His Lordship replied that this was impossible; but 
he ruled that if the prisoners were called upon to give 
evidence at all, they might be cross-examined on the 
whole case, but they would be entitled to give 
evidence in chief only on the counts of the indictment 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The fact 
that the dual indictment was inconvenient would not 
justify him in requiring the prosecution to abandon 
one section of it. 

OPENING OF THE PROSECUTION 

Mr. C. F. Gill then opened the case for the prose- 
cution. He begged the jury to dismiss from their 
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minds anything they had heard or read about the 
prisoners and to approach the case with absolutely 
open minds carefully and impartially. He explained 
how it was that the prosecution had been instituted 
by the Director of Public Prosecutions. The charges 
against the prisoners were in connection with youths 
who would be called before the jury. The charge 
against Taylor with regard to some of these youths, 
if not all of them, was that he acted for the other 
prisoner, that he procured these youths in order that 
the prisoner Wilde might have an opportunity of 
committing acts of gross indecency with them. The 
prisoners were also charged with an agreement 
together that youths should be procured in order that 
tbe prisoner Wilde might commit those acts with 
them. On the counts under Section xi of the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act, 1885, defendants could 
be called as witnesses, if they so desired. 

The Judge: — ^No, Mr. Gill, I do not agree with 
that at all. If they give evidence they may be cross- 
examined on the whole case, but they will be entitled 
to give evidence in chief only on the counts unaer the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Mr. Gill, continuing, gave an outline of the cir- 
cumstances of the case as alleged on the part of the 
prosecution, and briefly indicated what the evidence 
would be which would be adduced for the prosecution. 
There would be ample corroboration of the statements 
made by the young men, Charles and William Parker, 
at Bow Street. The statute did not require in cases 
of misdemeanour that there should be corroboration, 
but it was desirable there should be corroboration if it 
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could possibly be obtained. Anyhow, there would 
be abundant corroboration by independent evidence 
and by documentary testimony of the story told by 
the two Parkers. Wilde was well known as an author, 
and had resided until his arrest at a house in Tite 
Street, Chelsea. Despite the fact that Wilde had a 
house in Tite Street, he had at different times occu- 
pied rooms in St. James’s Place, the Savoy Hotel, 
and the Albemarle Hotel. It would be shown that 
Wilde and Taylor were in league for certain purposes. 
Taylor about two years ago took at a rental of a 
month the upper rooms of a closed baker’s shop in 
Little College Street, Westminster. The rooms he 
had furnished in a remarkable mann|:r, draped and 
furnished in a curious way. He was a man withoift 
any profession. He had no servant in these rooms. 

Counsel then proceeded to describe Taylor’s rooms 
with their heavily-draped windows, their candles 
burning on through the day, and the languorous 
atmosphere heavy with perfume. Here, he said, men 
met together; and here Wilde was introduced by 
Taylor to youths who would give evidence in this 
case. Analysing the indictment, Mr. Gill said that 
the first nine counts referred to misconduct with the 
lads named Parker; the next three to Frederick 
Atkins; two more to incidents at the Savoy Hotel; 
two to the young man Mavor; three to charges of 
conspiracy; five to Alfred Wood; and the last to 
Wil^s conduct in regard to the lad named Shelley. 

Taking these in their order. Counsel roundly 
accused Taylor of corrupting the first-named lads and 
inducing them to meet Wilde by assuring them that 
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he wts liberal in his payments. In regard to Taylor 
the most serious counts of the indictment charged him 
with attempting to commit the actual felony of 
sodomy with both the lads named Parker, whose 
evidence was abundantly corroborated. 

Mr. Gill then went over the facts which had already 
been adduced in connection with the Queensberry 
ca^, and the police court proceedings, as to Wilde’s 
allege^ relations with the Parkers, Atkins, Mavor, 
and Wood; and with the attempt of the last-named to 
extort blackmail. There was a difference about 
Wilde’s acquaintance with Shelley, said Mr. Gill — the 
lad whom he met in the shop of his publishers, 
Messrs. Mathews and Lane, where he was employed. 
It was an acquaintance with a literary side, but it went 
through the same stages. 

Suddenly concluding, when he seemed to be only 
in the middle of his summary of the case, with an 
assurance that the evidence which he would call would 
justify the jury in finding prisoners guilty on all 
counts, Mr. Gill proceeded to call his first witness, 
Charles Parker. 

EVIDENCE OF CHARLES PARKER 

» 

Charles Parker, a slim, clean-shaven lad with a feir, 
girlish face, deposed as follows: — 

I am 21 years of age. In the beginning of 1893 I 
was out of employment. I have a brother, William, 
who was also out of employment. I have been 
engaged as a valet; my brother as a groom. I 
remember one day being with my brother at the St. 
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James’s Restaurant — ^in the bar. While there Taylor 
came up and spoke to us. He was an entire stranger. 
He passed the compliments of the day, and asked us 
to have a drink. We got into conversation with him. 
He spoke about men. 

In what way — I think he asked us if we ever went 
with men. He said there was a lot of money to be 
made in that way. He mentioned Oscar Wilde, 
saying he was a very good man for giving money to 
boys he liked. Taylor said that he himself lived at 
13, Little College Street, Westminster. He told us 
that he thought we should suit Mr. Wilde very nicely. 
After giving Taylor our address we parted. Taylor 
asked us to visit him the next day at Little College 
Street. We went the next morning. Taylor told us 
then that he had arranged that we should be intro- 
duced to Mr. Wilde the next evening at a restaurant, 
and that we were to meet him (Taylor) at the St. 
James’s bar. We went the next evening to the St. 
James’s and saw Taylor there. He took us to a 
restaurant in Rupert Street. I think it was the 
Solferino. We were shown upstairs to a private room, 
in which there was a dinner-table laid for foiu*. After 
a while Wilde came in. I had never seen him before, 
but I had heard of him. We dined about eight 
o’clock. We all four sat down to dinner, Wilde 
sitting on my left. 

Was the dinner a good dinner.? — Yes. The table 
was lighted with red-shaded candles. We had 
champagne with otir dinner, and brandy and coftee 
afterwards. Wilde paid for the dinner. Subsequently 
Wilde said to me, “ This is the boy for me — will you 
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go to the Savoy Hotel with me I consented, and 
Wilde drove me in a cab to the hotel. He took me 
first into a sitting-room on the second floor, where he 
ordered some more drink — whisky and soda. Wilde 
then asked me to go into his bedroom with him. 

' Witness here described certain acts of indecency 
which he alleged took place in the bedroom. Wilde 
meanwhile from the dock gazed at the witness fixedly 
and showed no traces of embarrassment. 

Witness continuing: — ^Before I left, Wilde gave 
me ;^2, telling me to call at the Savoy Hotel in a 
week. I went there about a week afterwards at eleven 
o’clock at night. We had supper, with champagne. 
Wilde on th^t occasion committed the same acts as on 
*the first occasion. I stayed about two hours. When 
I left, Wilde gave me ;^3. I remember subesequently 
going with my brother to 13, Little College Street. 
We slept there with Taylor. Taylor told us on that 
occasion that he had gone through a form of marriage 
with a youth named Mason. 

Did he say who acted as the woman ? — Yes; he said 
he did; that he was in woman’s dress, and that they 
had a wedding breakftst. 

Witness here related proposals said to have been 
made by Taylor for the commission of indecencies to 
which Parker would not consent. He’ gave positive 
evidence as to the commission of acts of gross 
indecency at Taylor’s rooms in Chapel Street. 

Continuing, witness said: — I had for a fortnight 
or three weeks a bedroom at 50, Park Walk, Chelsea. 
I had stayed with Taylor at Chapel Street for about a 
fortnight. At the time I was living at Park Walk, 
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Wilde visited me there one night at half-past eleven 
or twelve. He came in a cab, and drove away after 
staying about a quarter of an hour. Wilde kept his 
cab standing outside. In consequence of this incident 
my landlady gave me notice to leave, and I left. 

Apart from money, did Wilde give you any 
presents.^ — Yes; he gave me a silver cigarette case 
and a gold ring. 

You pawned the cigarette case and the ring? — ^Yes. 

Examination continued: — I visited Wilde at St. 
James’s Place, Taylor having given me the address. 
Wilde had a bedroom and a sitting-room opening into 
each other. I have been there in the morning, and to 
tea in the afternoon. , 

Witness here described an act of indecency which' 
he alleged took place with Wilde on one of these 
occasions. 

Witness, continuing; — I remember dining with 
Wilde at Kettner’s, and then going to the London 
Pavilion. We went back to St. James’s Place, where 
the same thing occurred as before. I committed an act 
of indecency with Wilde at the Albemarle Hotel. 
The last time I saw Wilde was about nine months ago 
when walking in Trafalgar Square. Wilde was riding 
in a cab. He stopped and spoke to me. He asked 
me how I was, and told me I was looking as pretty as 
ever. 

Counsel elicited from witness a piece of evidence 
against Wilde which, if reliable, would have been 
more serious than anything mentioned in the case. 

During the period of your acquaintance with Wilde 
did you frequently see Taylor? — ^Yes. 
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Who else did you meet at Little Coll^ Street ? — 
Atkias, Wood, and Scarfe amongst others. 

Did you continue your acquaintance with Taylor 
until a certain incident occurred — ^you were arrested ? 
—Yes. 

Mr. Grain rose to protest against the introduction 
of matter extraneous to the indictment. “ Surely, I 
have enough to answer,” he added. 

■ Mr. Gill explained that he wished to show that 
Parker ceased his acquaintance with Taylor after that 
incident. Counsel then asked the witness: — 

When did you cease your association with Taylor ? 
In August, 1894. I went away into the country and 
took up another occupation. 

The Judge: — ^What was the occupation? — I 
enlisted. While I was with my regiment I was seen 
by Mr. Charles Russell, Lord Queensberry’s solicitor, 
and he took down a statement from me. 

Mr. Gill: — Until you became acquainted with 
Taylor had you ever been mixed up with men in the 
commission of indecent acts? — ^No, never. 

This closed the examination in chief of this 
witness, and the court adjourned for luncheon. 

CHARLES PARKER CROSS-EXAMINED 

» 

When the court resumed. Sir Edward Clarke pro- 
ceeded to cross-examine the witness Charles Parker. 

On what day did you enlist? — On the 3rd of 
September. Mr. Russell came to see me about this 
case at the latter end of March. That was the first I 
had heard of these matters. I enlisted in my own 
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name. I do not know how Mr. Russell found me out. 
I stated at the police court that I had received 
part of moneys extorted from a gentleman with whom 
I had committed acts of indecency. I received the 
;^30 a few days before I was arrested in August, 1894. 
I can’t remember the exact date, but it was a month or 
two before I enlisted. 

I don’t ask the name of the gentleman from whom 
the money was extorted, but I do ask the names of the 
two men who got the money and gave you ;^30. — 
Wood and Allen. I could not tell you where Allen is 
now. He used to live in Crawford Street. Wood is 
a witness in this case, 1 know. 

When had the incident occurred in consequence of 
which you received the ;^30 — how long before.^ — I' 
cannot think. 

You had had indecent behaviour with the gentle- 
man in question? — ^Yes; but only on one occasion, at 
Camera Square, Chelsea. 

Where you were living.? — Yes. 

Did the gentleman come to your room? — Yes. 

By your invitation? — ^He asked me if he could 
come. 

And you took him home with you? — Yes. 

Did Wood and AUen happen to come in while the 
gentleman was there ? — No. 

How much did Wood and Allen tell you they got ? 
— I can’t remember. 

Try and remember. — ^;^3oo or ;^400. 

Was that the first sum of money you had received 
under circumstances of that kind? — Yes. 

What did you do with the £30 ? — Spent it. 
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And then went into the army ? — I spent it in about 
a couple of days. 

At the request of Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
wrote down the name and address of his late 
employer. 

Witness continued: — I was in that gentleman’s 
service as valet for nine or ten months. I did not 
leave the place without a character. 

E)id not you say that your employer had stated that 
you had stolen some clothes? — Yes. 

How did you know that he had said so ? — He wrote 
and told me so, and asked me to send the things back, 
which I did. They were not clothes, they were shirts 
and collars. , 

Well, I call them clothes. Did you have a written 
character ? — ^Yes. 

But was not that written before the robbery of the 
clothes was discovered ? — Yes, that is so. 

Did you ever live at D’Oyley Street, Chelsea? — 
No, never. 

Do you know a person named Thurr ? — ^No. 

When Taylor asked you if you ever w'*nt with 
men and got money for it, did you understand what 
he meant ? — ^Yes. 

You had heard of such things before? — Yes. 

Then it was with the intention of entering upon 
such practices that you called upon Taylor .? — No. 

Then why did you call upon him? — ^Because he 
asked me to. 

You meant to go with men and get money.? — Yes. 

You understood the practices you were going to 
enter upon? — ^Yes. I told Wilde that I wanted to 
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get some employment on the stage. I knew that 
Wilde was a dramatist, and had much to do with 
theatres; and I suggested that he might help me. He 
showed curiosity about my femily and affairs, and I 
told him my father was a horse dealer. 

When you allowed yourself to be introduced to 
Mr. Wilde you knew perfectly well the purpose for 
which the introduction was made? — Yes. 

At the dinner Mr. Wilde was the principal , con- 
versationalist, I suppose.? — ^Yes. 

And you found him a brilliant and an amusing 
talker? — Yes. 

Cross-examination continued: — On the first visit 
to the Savoy Hotel Wilde locked the be^oom door. 

I did not see any servants as I left the hotel. I went ' 
away in a hansom. As to the second visit, Wilde told 
me the night and the time to come again. I found 
Wilde occupying the same rooms. I gave my name 
and the hall porter showed me up by the lift. Wilde 
on this occasion, too, locked the bedroom door. The 
waiter who served the supper of course saw me there. 
It was on the second or third floor : I cannot be certain 
which. In the sitting-room Mr. Wilde rang a bell for 
the waiter, and the waiter went for drinks and brought 
them in. The sitting-room and bedroom opened one 
into the other. Mr. Wilde did not lock the sitting- 
room door, but he locked that of the bedroom. I did 
not know Mr. Wilde even by sight till I was intro- 
duced to him at the restaurant. I did not see anybody 
but a hall boy at the hotel entrance. 

There was no concealment about your visit, was 
there ? You gave your name, were shown up, and in 
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going away you did not attempt to avoid any of the 
servants ? — ^That’s sa 

Had other people besides Mr. Wilde been to see 
you at your room in Park Walk ? — Yes; Taylor used 
to call upon me there — in the morning. 

Did Wood come ? — ^No. 

Allen ? — ^No; I knew Allen only a little while before 
I enlisted. About the same time I became acquainted 
with. Cliburn. 

If you did not know either of them before that, 
from whom did you hear about the letters which 
Wood had ? — I can’t remember. I heard that Wood 
had gone to America, and that he had in his 
^ possession some letters written by Mr. Wilde. I 
thought he had taken them away with him. 

Did you hear that Wood had stolen them? — 
No. 

Did you know how Wood got possession of them ? 
—Yes. 

From whom did you hear that ? — I don’t 
remember. 

Did you hear that Wood had got £20 or / 30 from 
Mr. Wilde for some letters ? — I did not hear that he 
got the money. I heard from someone, 1 can’t 
remember from whom, that Wood got the letters out 
of some clothes which were given to him by Lord 
Alfred Douglas. I never saw the letters. 

Were Wilde’s rooms on the ground floor at St. 
James’s Place very public ones? — ^Yes. There were 
men-servants about. The sitting-room was a sort of 
library — ^there were a good many books about. 

Do you suggest that in rooms such as you have 
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described and so situated this kind of conduct went on 
again and again ? — ^Yes. 

There was not the smallest concealment about your 
visit with Mr. Wilde to the music-hall ? — ^No. 

You shared a box with him at the Pavilion? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grain, on behalf of 
Taylor ; — I know a person of the name of Harring- 
ton. 1 made his acquaintance at the Skating Rink at 
Knightsbridge some time before I met Taylor. ^ 

Now were you not introduced to Taylor by Har- 
rington? — No; I think Harrington was at the St. 
James’s bar, but he did not make the introduction. 

Did Wood frequently visit you at Camera Square? 
—Yes. 

Are you quite sure that the sum of ;^3o mentioned 
by Sir Edward Clarke is the only sum you have 
received under similar circumstances? — Yes. 

Had Wood ever suggested persons to you from 
whom he might obtain money, and that you might 
participate in it ? — ^No. 

Quite sure of that ? — Yes, quite. I was hard up at 
the time, but not in debt. I had a few shillings in my 
pocket. 

Did you say at Bow Street that when you stayed 
with Taylor at 3, Chapel Street, every night for a 
fortnight — “ He did nothing to me, and I did nothing 
to him ” ? — I suppose I must have said so. 

About six months after you made the acqtiaintance 
of Taylor did you go to Paris? — ^Yes. 

Did you go with a composer? — Yes. 

An operatic composer.^ — Yes. 

How long were you with that person in Paris ? — 
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About 2 month. I went with him as valet. He paid 
me two guineas a week. I lived at a different place to 
the gentleman, but went every morning to his resi- 
dence to valet him. 

Do you know a person of the name of Burton ? — 
Yes. I knew that Atkins and Burton were living 
together at the same place. 

Did you go to Monte Carlo with Burton ? — Yes, in 
1-894^. We only stayed a few days. 

Did Wood go with you ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill : — ^Did you know Lord 
Alfred Douglas? — Yes. Taylor introduced me to 
him. I know that the letters referred to belonged to 
Lord Alfred^ Douglas. Until I met Taylor I did 
‘not know Atkins, Wood, Allen, Cliburn, or Burton. 

When did you first make the acquaintance of 
Wood? — ^About six months before he went to 
America. 

THE EVIDENCE OF WILLIAM PARKER 

William Parker was next called, and, in a''swer to 
Mr. Gill’s questions, said he was a groom. He bore 
out his brother’s evidence with reference to the 
meeting of Taylor in the St. James’s Restaurant bar, 
and the subsequent dinner with Mr. Wilde at the 
Solferino in Rupert Street. In addition the witness 
spoke as to what was alleged to have taken place in 
Little College Street on a certain night when he and 
his brother slept with Taylor in one bed. Witness 
described an attempt made by Taylor to commit a 
felonious act. Witness went twice to Little College 
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Street. Shortly aftorwards he went into the country, 
where he obtained employment, and he had had 
nothing more to do with Taylor or with Mr. Wilde. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke: — ^What 
employment did you go into ? — ^As a groom. After 
going away from the dinner, I went home after having 
had a drink or two. 

Hadn’t you had enough at the dinner? — I know 
when I have had enough. 

Did you know when you went with your brother 
to the dinner that you were to be treated as women, 
and that you were to have money for it? — That was 
what I understood. 


OTHER EVIDENCE 

Mrs. Ellen Grant, of 13, Little College Street, 
deposed that Taylor had lodged at her house, No. 13, 
for a year and eight months. He had four rooms 
there, and paid ;^3 a month. He kept no servant, and 
did his own cooking on a gas stove. The windows of 
his rooms were covered with strained art muslin and 
dark curtains and lace curtains. They were furnished 
sumptuously, and were lighted by different coloured 
lamps and candles. The windows were never opened 
or cleaned, and the daylight was never admitted. It 
could not come in, the curtains being always drawn. 
There was no bedstead, but there was a spring 
mattress on the floor of the bedroom. 

What have you seen in the rooms in the shape of 
apparel.^ — have seen a woman’s wig and shoes and 
Stockings. I never saw any dress. 
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Was there any scent there? — ^Yes. 

Much of it ? — Mr. Taylor used to burn scent. Mr. 
Taylor’s night shirt, I noticed, was fastened by a gold 
brooch pin. 

Wa« Taylor’s visitors, as a class, women or men ? 
— Men — ^young men from sixteen to thirty. I have 
seei^Alfred Wood there. He once stayed for three 
wee^ Others were Sidney Mavor, Charles Mason, 
and lErnest Macklin. Mavor and Mason stayed 
there for nights with Taylor. There were frequent tea 
parties. 

Who came to them — ^men or women ? — Oh, always 
gentlemen. Taylor used to address his visitors by 
their Christian names — “ Charlie dear ” and “ Dear 
boy.” I have heard Taylor talking to someone he 
called “ Oscar,” but I have never seen Mr. Wilde 
there. Taylor left his rooms in August, 1893. 

Before he left had a sergeant of police been there ? 
—Yes. 

And you showed him Taylor’s rooms by the 
officer’s request .^1 — ^Yes. 

By Sir Edward Clarke ; — I never saw Mr. Wilde in 
the house. 

Mr. Grain; — You understood that the wig and 
other things were used by Taylor for fancy dress ? — 
Yes; fancy dress. 

By Mr. Gill: — The house, 13, Little College 
Street, is a very old-fiishioned one. The ground-floor 
was originally a baker’s shop. 

Mrs. Lucy Rumsby deposed to having let a bed- 
room to Charles Parker at 50, Park Walk, Chelsea, in 
1893. When he had been there a fortnight she gave 
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him notice to quit in consequence of the complaint of 
another lodger. 

Mrs. Margery Bancroft, a tenant of the house, 
stated that Taylor used to call upon Charles Parker. 
Late one night someone drove up to the house in a 
cab and entered the house. Afterwards she ^ heard 
someone going downstairs, and, looking out of the 
window, she saw Mr. Wilde enter the cab. She fom- 
plained to the landlady next morning. She kneY' Mr. 
Wilde through his having previously been pointed 
out to her. 

Mrs. Sophia Gray testified that Taylor lodged with 
her at 3, Chapel Street, from August to December, 
1893. Wilde was there on only one occasion, when 
he stopped but a few minutes. She spoke about other 
visitors of Taylor’s, and repeated the evidence she had 
previously given at Bow Street police court. 

Frederick Kearley, a retired detective-inspector, 
spoke to finding amongst documents left behind by 
Taylor the piece of paper on which Charles Parker 
had written his address at the St. James’s Restaurant. 

EVIDENCE OF ALFRED WOOD 

Alfred Wood was the next witness called. He was 
examined by Mr. Avory for the prosecution. Being 
sworn, he said : I was formerly a clerk. In January, 
1893, I was not in any occupation. I first knew 
Taylor about that time. 

When did you go to Idttle College Street to live ? 
— In January, 1893. I stayed about three weeks. 

Where did you sleep there — In the same room 
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with Tajrlor. There was only one bed there. 

When did you first know Wilde? — ^About a month 
after I made the acquaintance of Taylor. 

How did you come to know Wilde ? — I was intro- 
duced! to him by a gentleman at the Caf6 Royal. 

Wjio was the gentleman ? — Must I give the name ? 

Y^s. — ^Lord Alfred Douglas. 

What took place when you were introduced to 
WilcHS ? — I was introduced by telegram. 

The Judge: — You would have led anyone to 
believe that you were personally introduced. 

Witness : — In consequence of the telegram I went 
to the Caf^ Royal at nine o’clock one evening. Mr. 
Wilde was sitting down. He spoke to me first. He 
asked, “ Are you Alfred Wood ?” I said, “ Yes.” 
Then he offered me something to drink and I had 
something; and then he invited me to go round to 
the Florence, in Rupert Street, to dinner. I went 
with him and we dined in a private room. 

Mr. Avory: — ^What kind of meal was it? — ^Very 
nic^; one of the best to be got. 

What wine did you have? — Champagne. After 
dinner I went with Mr. Wilde to i6, Tite Street. 
There was nobody in the house to my knowledge. 
Mr. Wilde let himself in with a latchkey. We went 
up to a bedroom where we had hock and seltzer. 

Witness then stated that an act of gross indecency 
took place on this occasion. 

Did he give you any money that night? — ^Yes; at 
the Florence. About >^3 I think it was. He said he 
thought I must need some money to buy some things 
with. The money was given before any suggestion 
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was made about going to Tite Street. I stayed in his 
house about an hour. He asked me to meet him 
again at the corner of Tite Street. Two or three days 
after, about 1 1 p.m., I went to the corner. Mr. Wilde 
came up in a cab, and we both went into the hdbse. I 
had some chicken in the pantry, and afterwar® went 
to the bedroom, where we had something to dririk. I 
don’t remember committing any act of indecency that 
night. I stayed only a very short time. I • don’t 
remember that I ever went again to Tite Street. 

Did you ever meet Wilde again ? — He once came 
to my room in Langham Street. 

Did you know he was coming.? — Yes. 

How did you know ? — ^He came by. appointment. 
He took me out to buy me a present. He bought me 
half-a-dozen shirts, some collars, and handkerchiefs, 
and a silver watch and chain. Before he took me out 
we had some tea. 

Has he given you money on any other occasion ? — 
Yes; he has given me two or three pounds when he 
has met me. 

Up to what time did your acquaintanceship with 
Wilde go on ? — Up to the end of March. 

How did it cease ? — I told Taylor that I would like 
to get away from a certain class of people, and I think 
I mentioned it to Mr. Wilde, who gave me ;^30. I 
saw him at Taylor’s rooms. 

What took place between you .? — Mr. Wilde asked 
me. if I wanted to go away to America. I said, 
“ Yes,” and then he said he would give me the money. 
He said, “ You have some letters I should like to get 
back,” and he gave me ;^30. 
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In what form? — Two ;^io notes and two 
notes. 

Was it a feet that you had any letters of his in your 
possession? — Yes. I don’t remember how many, nor 
do I rfemember giving them back to Mr. Wilde. I 
mighl^have put them on the table. 

D^d the letters belong to you? — No. They were 
letter's 1 found in some clothes Lord Alfred Douglas 
had given me. They were letters from Mr. Wilde to 
Lord Alfred Douglas. I saw Mr. Wilde at the 
Florence next day. He had invited me to lunch with 
him there. 

What sort of a lunch was it.^ — ^Very nice lunch. 
JWe had champagne. While at lunch Mr. Wilde 
said, “ ;^30 is very little to go to America with, and I 
will send you which he did by messenger. I 

went to America two or three days afterwards. 

Do you know a lad named Sidney Mavor? — Yes; 
I met him at Taylor’s rooms. He was known there 
as Sidney. 

At this stage the court adjourned for the day. 



xi. — The Second Day of the Trial ^ 

I 

Five hours were spent on Saturday, April 27 th, in 
investigating the charges preferred against Oscar 
Wilde and Alfred Taylor. Half an hour before the 
time appointed for the opening of the court the 
accused were brought down from Holloway in the 
prison van and lodged in separate cells. When the 
judge took his seat, the two men were placed in the 
dock and occupied chairs provided for them as on the^ 
previous day, Wilde in the right-hand corner, where 
he resumed his usual attitude, leaning his arm on the 
rail and resting his head heavily upon his closed hand. 
There was the same dreamy air about him, but a sickly 
pallor had seized upon his countenance. He betrayed 
too a great deal of nervous anxiety, now and again 
heaving deep sighs as some specially incriminating 
evidence was brought out by the prosecution. He 
seemed utterly broken down, nor did the vigorous 
cross-examination of Sir Edward Clarke appear to 
afford him any mental relief. Occasionally he took a 
pen and scribbled a note to his solicitor, who seemed 
to have some difficulty in deciphering the caligraphy. 
Taylor, too, was very busy throughout the hearing 
with verbal and written communications to those 
responsible for his defence. He wore again his 
singular smile, and appeared to be in the best of 
spirits. But towards the end of the day a deep 
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crimson flush came over his lace> which may have been 
due to the heated atmosphere of the court or to excite- 
ment caused by the somewhat dramatic episode which 
occurred towards the close of the sitting. It was the 
second day of the trial, and the gravamen of the 
charge had already been reached; the interest of the 
day’s proceedings being largely in the cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses, which, it will be seen, was by no 
means ineffectual. It was an impressive scene when 
the witness Atkins was ordered by the judge to leave 
the witness-box after admitting a fact which pre- 
viously he had strenuously denied. 

The court was perhaps less crowded than on the 
previous djyr. The junior Bar, which at the Queens- 
berry trial had made a demonstration in force, was 
only sparsely represented. The public gallery over 
the clock was full, and there the interest displayed by 
the public was as great as ever, but on the whole there 
seemed to be some decline in the morbid interest that 
had hitherto been exhibited. 

The gentlemen of the jury having answered to 
their names, Alfred Wood, the youth who 1; id given 
damaging evidence against the prisoners — ^and him- 
self — ^was recalled for cross-examination, and every- 
one was in a high state of expectancy as to how he 
would fare under the manipulation of Sir Edward 
Clarke. The witness bore himself with quiet com- 
posure, answering without perturbation the most 
compromising questions as to his own conduct with 
Wilde and the part he took in certain blackmailing 
operations with AUen. With the utmost nonchalance 
he admitted that, after his return from America he 
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received a large sum of money — ^he did not know 
exactly how much — ^which he and Allen had extorted 
from a gentleman by threats of exposure. Wood had 
represented to Wilde, when the latter gave him ;^30, 
that he was anxious to go to America to get away 
from “a certain class of persons.” He admitted that 
he obtained employment in America, and so frr had a 
chance of leading a decent life, but with equal promp- 
titude and coolness he confessed that on his return to 
England he rejoined his former companions, Allen 
and the Parkers, and set up with them in the black- 
mailing business. He asserted, however, that £ 1 ^$ 
was the only sum he had received as the proceeds of 
extortion beyond the money which Wilde paid him 
for Lord Alfred Douglas’s correspondence. 

Re-examination by Mr. C. F. Gill elicited the fret 
that there were other people concerned in the trans- 
actions which the trial at the Old Bailey brought to 
light. After giving his evidence Wood remained in 
court, seemingly in no way abashed by the undisguised 
disgust with which he had been regarded by the judge 
and by everyone else except the prosecution. 

Evidence of Wilde’s occupation of certain cham- 
bers having been given, Frederick Atkins was called, 
and there answered to the requisition a somewhat 
burly, clean-faced young fellow, wearing a long blue 
Newmarket coat, which when opened disclosed a 
corduroy waistcoat of a sporting pattern. Atkins’s 
appearance was a revelation to some in court. He 
described himself as a bookmaker’s clerk, but he was 
quickly recognised as “ Fred Denny,” a low comedian 
of the minor music-halls. Atkins answered questions 
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in a raucous voice. He was introduced to Taylor, 
he said, by a son of Colonel Schwabe — a name men- 
tioned for the first time — and by Taylor to Wilde, 
with whom he went to Paris as his private secretary. 
While in Paris, Atkins had his hair curled, under 
directions given, as he said, by Wilde in French to the 
hairdresser. When they returned to London, Wilde 
presented Atkins with a silver cigarette case and some 
money. He positively denied having had any crimi- 
nal relations with Wilde. 

Having elicited that Wilde took Atkins over to 
Paris in order to oblige Mr. Schwabe, who had 
promised him the trip, Sir Edward Clarke, in a most 
serious manner, tackled the witness as to his know- 
ledge of a man named Burton, a bookmaker. Atkins 
admitted knowing Burton — ^had known him all his 
life — and had lived with him for some years. Counsel 
then opened the way for more specific questions by 
asking whether the witness and Burton had not been 
engaged together in blackmailing. He adroitly 
replied that he never got money in that way himself — 
neither did Burton. Although cautioned to be careful, 
Atkins swore that he never decoyed a Birmingham 
gentleman into his rooms, that Burton did not burst 
in, and that they did not extort a large sum of money 
from their victim. All this he swore never took 
place His questions put upon this point Sir Edward 
derived from information contained in a letter which 
he held in his hand. Equally strenuous and ready 
was Atkins in denying that he and Burton had ever 
been arrested for demanding money from a gentleman 
he had taken to his rooms and robbed. Again witness 
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denied that a gentleman he had inveigled to his lodg- 
ings had given Burton a cheque for a large sum. He 
furthermore explicitly swore that it was untrue to say 
that he and another man had taken two American 
gentlemen to an hotel, and that Burton suddenly 
appeared on the scene and extorted money from them. 
He had, he protested, never been to the hotel at all. 
Once more he swore that he and Burton had not been 
engaged in blackmailing dming a visit to Nice. 

Next Mr. Grain, on behalf of Taylor, fell upon the 
witness, handing him a slip of paper with a name 
written thereon. Did not he and Burton, while stay- 
ing at Scarborough, blackmail a foreign nobleman of 
a sum of about ;^5oo? No. Did not Atkins take 
an old gentleman from the city to his lodgings in 
Westminster, rob him of a pocket-book, and threaten 
to expose him on account of its contents, unless he, 
gave hiin some money.? No. These negative 
replies \^ere so emphatically given as to create the 
impression that Counsel had been misled by his infor- 
mation. 

But later there came a sensational surprise. Atkins, 
who had been dismissed from the witness-box, was 
recalled by Sir Edward Clarke later in the afternoon. 
The learned Counsel handed up to the Judge a paper 
which was an extract from the records of Rochester 
Row police station. Both by Counsel and by the 
Judge the witness was sternly warned to be careful in 
the replies he gave to the questions that were about 
to be asked him. Atkins, confronted with Police- 
Constable 396 A of the Metropolitan Police, then 
admitted that on a certain day in June, 1891, he and 
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Burton had been taken to the police station. Was 
it for demanding money with menaces? No — ^hc 
didn’t think it was; it was for hitting a gentleman 
he had met at the Alhambra and had taken home to 
his rooms at Tachbrook Street. Pressed strongly, 
Atkins further admitted that a certain statement had 
been made at the police station. The gentleman in 
question declining to prosecute, the two blackmailers 
were liberated. “ You swore upon your oath,” said 
Sir Edward to the witness, “ that you had not been 
in custody at all and that you had never been taken 
to Rochester Row ? How came you to tell me those 
lies ? ” The witness’s excuse was a lapse of memory, 
and when ordered to leave the court he obeyed with 
alacrity. 

. Two other witnesses were examined before this 
episode occurred — Sidney Mavor and Edward 
Shelley. The former, a tall, gentlemanly young 
fellow, admitted that he had stayed with'^ Wilde at 
an hotel, but denied most positively, and in a manner 
which appeared to convince the court of his truthful- 
ness, that he had ever been guilty of any offence 
with Wilde. 

Brought up in the unhealthy atmosphere of a 
publisher’s store, the excitable, morbid youth Shelley 
expressed horror at what he said Wilde had done to 
him, yet admitted (and was forced to admit) that he 
had visited him again on several subsequent occasions. 
He was very uneasy in the witness-box, his feet being 
in incessant motion during his examination. He 
became acquainted with Wilde through the latter 
going to the office of the publishing firm in which he 
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was a clerk. He knew he had ** sinned,” but ex- 
plained that when he found out that Wilde was an 
immoral man he wrote severing the acquaintanceship. 
Sir Edward Clarke, however, confronted the witness 
with a series of letters which he had sent to Wilde 
after the date when he was supposed to have written 
breaking off the connection, letters in which he 
addressed Wilde as “ My dear Oscar,” and subsaibed 
himself as “ Ever yours ” and “ Yours always sin- 
cerely.” Asked how, if he had concluded Wilde was 
an immoral man, he came to write such letters, the 
witness could reply only that he thought Wilde was 
very sorry for what had happened, while he (Shelley) 
tried to forget the occurrence. Witness pleaded also 
that his mind was disordered by too much studying. 
One fact Shelley was compelled to confess, that when 
in custody for assaulting his frther he had communi- 
cated with Mr. Wilde with a view to his becoming 
bail for him. The witness, who had a very drastic 
half-hour of it, seemed immensely relieved by his 
release from the witness-box. 

The trial of Oscar Wilde and Alfred Taylor, 
charged on twenty-five counts with committing acts 
of gross indecency and conspiracy, was resumed at the 
Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Charles on Saturday, 
April 27th. The same Counsel appeared as on the 
previous day. 

The witness, Alfred Wood, who had given cvi- 
den(!b on the previous day for the prosecution, was 
recalled for cross-examination on behalf of the 
defence. 
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CHOSS-BXAMIKATION OF WOOD 

Alfred Wood was cross-examined by Sir Edward 
Clarke. He said that he went to America in 1893, 
and returned in the following year. He represented 
to Mr. Wilde in 1893 that he wished to get away 
from the class of persons he was connected with, 
and it was by that representation that he obtained the 
;^30 from Mr. Wilde. 

When you came back from America in May, 1894, 
did you return to respectable employment? — I was 
taken ill on my return, and have been very ill since. 

I take that to mean that you have not been in 
describable employment ? — Yes. 

Charles Parker has told us that you and a man 
named Allen obtained ;^300 or ;^400 from a gentle- 
man, and that you gave him ;^30. Is that true? 

The witness hesitated, and then replied : — I didn’t 
get the money. It wasn’t paid to me. 

Well, tell us. Did you get ;^300 from a gentle- 
man ? — ^Not me. Allen did. 

You were a party to it? — I was there, yes. 

Do you mean by that, that you came into ihe room 
whilst the gentleman was there with Parker? — I did 
not; Allen went in first. 

At all events Allen and you got ;^300 or ;^400 
from the gentleman? — ^Yes. 

And you gave Parker ;^30? — I did not; Allen 
might have done. I don’t know the exact amount he 
got. 

How much did you get.? — ;^i75. 

What for? — ^Well, it was given me by Allen. 
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Then Mr. Wilde’s giving you ;^3o to get away 
from this class of person had not a very satisfactory 
result? — I was in employment all the time I was in 
America. 

The witness appeared to be chewing something all 
the time this evidence was being extracted from him. 

How did you live when you came back ? — On some 
money left me by my father. I was not of age when 
I went to America. 

Was that before you had the ;^i75? — ^No. 

When were you last in respectable employment in 
England ? — A short time before I met Mr. Wilde. 

Give me the date. — It is so long ago I don’t 
remember it. „ 

Write on a slip of paper the name where you were 
last employed, and the date. — I do not want it dis- 
closed. 

The witness thereupon wrote down the name and 
address of his last respectable employer. The slip 
was handed to the Judge and passed on to Counsel. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — But you have not given the 
date. 

Witness : — I cannot recollect it. 

What were you there? — ^A junior clerk. 

Now, did you leave there in 1891 ? — I cannot say. 

I think it must have been at the end of 1892. 

How old were you when you left that employ- 
ment .? — (The witness gave no audible reply.) 

Did you leave under circumstances creditable to 
youftelf ? — ^Yes; I left about three years ago. 

Since you left have you ever had a salary from 
anybody in England ? — No. 
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How did you Jive then?— -Money left me by my 
&ther. 

Anything else? — I have been helping my brother. 

How long have you known Allen ? — ^Just before I 
went to America. 

At what date was it that you came into possession 
of those letters of which you spoke? — ^At the time I 
went to Oxford, between January and March, 1893. 

How long were they in your possession ? — ^Only a 
few days. 

What? — ^They were lying about my rooms for a 
long time. 

Did you hand them to anybody else ? — ^No. 

Did you receive a letter from Sir George Lewis ? — 
Yes. 

To your knowledge had one of those letters been 
copied before you received that letter? — I don’t 
know. No; not to my knowledge was one copied. 

When you gave the letters back, or left them on the 
table, or whatever it was you did with them, did you 
know that there was one which you did not give back ? 


—Yes. 


Where was that one ? — Allen had it. 

Did you give it to him ? — No; he took it out of my 
pocket. 

Did it remain in Allen’s possession? — I don’t 
know. I didn’t want to have it back. 

Did you say at the police court that you were the 
worse for drink when you went on the first occasion 
with Mr. Wilde to Tite Street.? — Yes. 

Were you the worse for drink ? — ^Yes. 

How long before you were examined at the police 
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court did you make a statement to someone — a solici> 
tor, for instance? — It was just after the arrest of Lord 
Queensberry. 

Who came to see you about taking your statement ? 
— Mr. Littlechild, the detective. 

How did he find you out ? — ^I don’t know. 

Where were you living then? — Holloway. 

Have you ever since you came back from America 
visited Charles Parker? — Yes, at Camera Square. 

Have you stayed there.? — ^No. 

Re-examined by Mr. C. F. Gill: — ^At the begin- 
ning of 1893 was your father alive ? — No. 

When you were at home, with whom did you live? 
— My mother. 

Had you been guilty of any acts of indecency 
before you knew Wilde? — No, not with any man 
until I went to College Street. 

How did you get the letters ? — I found them in the 
pockets of some clothes which were given to me at 
Oxford. 

Did Allen take more than one of the letters.? — 
Yes. 

And did he give them all back but one ? — ^Yes. 

Did you know that he was keeping one? — Yes. 

Were the people from whom you wanted to get 
away, when you went to America, people whose names 
have been mentioned here ? — Some of them were, and 
there were others. 

Whom did you mean by the class of people you 
hall been mixed up with? — I meant not only Wilde 
and Taylor, but several others whose names have not 
been mentioned. 
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Mr. Grain: — ^When you first met Wilde it was 
because of a telegram? — ^Yes. 

That telegram was not from Taylor.^ — ^No. 

The Judge: — He said yesterday whom it was 
from. 


EVIDENCE OF THOMAS PRICE 

Thomas Price, a waiter at a private hotel at lo, St. 
James’s Place, said the prisoner Wilde had rooms 
there from October, 1893, to April, 1894. The 
rooms were on the ground floor, and consisted of a 
bedroom and a sitting-room communicating. He 
recognised the prisoner Taylor, and he had seen him 
at St. James’s Place on one occasion. Charles Parker 
came there five or six times. He used to ask for Mr. 
Wilde, and was shown into Mr. Wilde’s rooms. He 
lunched there once. Witness knew Atkins by sight. 
He had called there twice. Scarfr called five or six 
times, and Barford about the same number of times. 
Mr. Wilde had a latchkey, but never slept there more 
than a dozen times. He generally arrived about 
eleven o’clock in the morning, did some literary work, 
went out to lunch, and returned in the afternoon. 

EVIDENCE OF FREDERICK ATKINS 

Frederick Atkins, a stout youth, who described 
himself as a bookmaker’s clerk and a comedian, was 
next called. He said, on being examined by Mr. 
Avory, that he was twenty years old. He was intro- 
duced to Taylor by a young fellow named Schwabe in 
Q 
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November, 1892, and ^o^ards by Taylor to Mr. 
Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas at a dinner at the 
Florence. 

Mr. Avory: — ^What happened at the dinner.^ — 
Oscar Wilde kissed the waiter. 

Did he ask you to go to Paris with him? — ^Yes. 
We were seated at the table, and he put his arm round 
me and said he liked me. I arranged to meet him two 
days afterwards at Victoria Station, and went to Paris 
with him as his private secretary. We stayed at 29, 
Boulevard des Capucines. We had two rooms there 
— a bed-sitting-room and a bedroom, one leading into 
the other. The day after we got to Paris I did some 
writing for him. Afterwards I lunched at the Caf6 
Jvilien with him. We went for a drive in the after- 
noon. Next day we went to a hairdresser’s, and I had 
my hair cut. 

Did you tell him to curl it? — ^No; he did it on his 
own account. 

Wilde was there ? — Yes, he was having his hair cut, 
and was talking to the man in French all the time. 
After dinner on the second day we were in Paris I 
went to the Moulin Rouge. Mr. Wilde told me not 
to go, but I went. I had to pay to go in. I had some 
money Mr. Wilde had given me. 

By the Judge : — Mr. Wilde told him not to go to 
see those women, as women were the ruin of young 
fellows. Mr. Wilde spoke several times about the 
same subject, and always to the same effect. 

’Continuing his evidence, witness said he got back 
to the rooms very late. Mr. Wilde was in bed. He 
went into his room and had something to drink. 
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Schivabe, the person who introduced witness to 
WildO) was in bed with him. Witness went to bed by 
himself. Before he got out of bed in the morning 
Mr. Wilde came into his room. That was about nine 
o’clock. He talked about the Moulin Rouge, and 
witness told Wilde that he had enjoyed himself. Mr. 
Wilde said to him, “ Shall 1 come into bed with you ?” 
Witness replied that it was time to get up. Mr. 
Wilde did not get into bed with him. A waiter came 
into the room with the break^st, and after drinking a 
cup of coffee witness got up. The man he saw in bed 
with Mr. Wilde was about twenty-two years of age. 
Witness returned to London with Mr. Wilde, who 
gave him a silver cigarette case. Mr. Wilde addressed 
•him as “ FrSd,” and he called Mr. Wilde “ Oscar.” 
Witness afterwards visited Mr. Wilde at Tite Street, 
and subsequently Wilde called on witness at Osna- 
burgh Street. On the latter occasion there was also 
present a young man named Harry Barford. Witness 
knew Sidney Mavor by sight, and had heard him 
called Jenny ” Mavor. Witness once went to St. 
James’s Place to see Mr. Wilde. 

FREDERICK ATKINS CROSS-EXAMINED 

Sir Edward Clarke ; — Were you ill at Osnaburgh 
Street ? — Yes; I had small-pox and was removed to the 
hospital ship. Before I went I asked Barford to write 
to Mr. Wilde requesting him to come and see me, 
and he did so. I was removed to the hospital ship the 
next day. 

Where did you last see Mr. Wilde.? — At the St. 
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James’s Theatre when he came forward at the end of a 
play. 

When did you first know the gentleman whom you 
saw in Paris ? — ^Early in 1892. 

Had the gentleman promised to take you to Paris 
before you met Mr. Wilde? — ^Yes. 

And he could not go at the appointed time ? — No. 

So Mr. Wilde took you instead? — ^Yes. 

Are you sure you came back firom Paris with Mr. 
Wilde?— Yes. 

Witness denied that in Paris he had been guilty of 
any impropriety with anyone. At Osnaburgh Street 
he lived with a man of fifty named Burton. He had 
lived with him about three years at 124, Tachbrook 
Street, Pimlico, and at other places. Burton was a* 
bookmaker, and witness acted as his clerk when he 
went to races. Witness had appeared also at music- 
halls. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — Have you also been engaged 
in the business of blackmailing ? — I don’t remember. 

Think. — I never got money in that way. 

Has Burton not obtained money fi’om persons on 
the ground that they have committed indecent acts 
of a criminal nature with you ? — ^No, sir. 

Have you ever gone out into the streets in woman’s 
dress? — ^No. (Here the witness laughed.) I swear 
I have not. 

Witness added that not to his knowledge had 
Burton ever blackmailed any one by threatening to 
make disgraceful charges. 

Sir Edward Clarke then wrote down a name 
on a piece of paper. The writness swore that 
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he had never seen or heard the name before. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^What names have you gone 
by ^ — I have a professional name, Denny. 

Has Biuton obtained money from persons? — ^No. 

Do you know that name ? (handing witness a slip 
of paper) — ^No. 

Do you know anything about a Birmingham 
gentleman ? — ^No. 

Where were you living on June 9th, 1891 ? — In 
Lennox Gardens, Chelsea. 

On that date did a Birmingham gentleman come 
with you to the rooms you were living at, and did 
Bxirton come in, and did you and he get a large sum 
pf money from that gentleman ? — Certainly not ; 
nothing of the kind ever took place. 

In June, 1891, did Dennis or Burton take rooms 
for you in Tachbrook Street.? — Yes, and lived with 
me there. 

Do you swear that you never took the gentleman, 
whose name I wrote down, home with you from the 
Criterion ? Did you take people there ? — Only 
friends for a game of cards. 

Give me the names of two or three of the people 
you have taken home to Tachbrook Street. — I cannot. 
I forget them. 

Did you not take this gentleman’s watch and chain 
and give them to Burton .? — ^No. 

Were you and Burton ever taken to Rochester Row 
police station? — ^No. 

Not Burton? — ^Not that I know of. 

Did you take the gentleman home? Did Burton 
come in and threaten him ? Did you take the gentle- 
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man’s watch and chain ? And were you taken to the 
police station the following night, and did you there 
and then give up the watch and chain ? — ^No, never. 

Where does Burton live now.^ — I don’t think he 
lives anywhere now. I haven’t seen him for six 
months. 

Did you, dressed as a woman, take a gentleman 
home with you to 35, Alderney Street, Pimlico, in 
August, 1892.^ — ^No. I never dressed as a woman 
in my life. 

Did not that gentleman give Burton a cheque for 
£' 3.00 made out in the name of “ St. Denis,” which 
he supposed to be your name? — I swear the thing 
never happened. ^ 

Have you ever been to the Hotel Victoria in 
Northumberland Avenue ? — I have never been inside 
it. 

About two years ago, did not you and somebody 
else go there with two American gentlemen.? — I 
never did. 

And did Burton appear there and extort a large 
sum of money out of those gentlemen? — 1 have 
never been there. 

Do you know Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street? — 
I have never been there. 

When did you go abroad with Burton ? — I think in 
February, 1892. 

When did you last go abroad with him? — ^Last 
sprii%. 

How long were you away ? — ^About a month. 

Where did you stay.? — ^At Gaze’s Hotel, Nice. 
We went to Monte Carlo one afternoon. 
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What were you and Burton doing at Nice? — 
Having a holiday. 

You and Burton fell out, didn’t you? — ^No. 

Was th«:e no dispute there? — ^No. 

How came you to separate this old-established 
connection, then? — I gave up being a bookmaker’s 
clerk. 

What name did he use in the betting ring? — 
Watson. 

Did you blackmail a gentleman at Nice? — No. 

Are you sure there was no quarrel between you 
and Burton at Nice? — ^There may have been a little 
row; I don’t remember. 

• Cross-examined by Mr. Grain: — ^Did you go to 
Scarborough about a year ago? — ^Yes. 

Did Burton go with you? — ^Yes. 

What was your business there? — I sang at the 
Aquarium. 

Did you make the acquaintance of a count there ? 
(Counsel handed witness the name on a piece of 
paper.) — ^I heard his name mentioned. 

Did you ever speak to him ? — No. I heard other 
young men speak of him. He had a big yacht lying 
out in the bay. 

Now, I put it to you, did not you and Biirton 
obtain money from that nobleman to the amount of 
nearly £ 500 ? — ^No. 

Had you an engagement at the Scarborough 
Aquarium? — ^Yes. 

How much a week ? — los. 

How long were you there? — ^Three weeks. 
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Have you ever lived in the Buckingham Palace 
Road? — ^Yes. 

Then look at the name on that piece of paper, 
please. Do you know the name? — ^No; I never saw 
it before. 

When were you living in Buckingham Palace 
Road? — In 1892. 

Do you remember being introduced to an elderly 
man in the city? — ^No. 

Did you take him to yoiir room and rob him of 
his pocket-book ? — ^No. 

Did you threaten to extort money from him? — 
No. 

Did you or Burton afterwards go to the gentle- 
man’s office and threaten to expose the contents of 
the pocket-book unless you received a large sum of 
money ? — No. 

Did you ever go to a place in the suburbs, on the 
South-Western line, with Burton — ^No. 

Did you ever meet a man named Driver? — Yes, 
on the racecourse. He was a mere acquaintance. 
He never accompanied me on any of my singing 
tours. 

What other addresses have you had in London 
during the last three years? — ^None but those I have 
mentioned. 

The prisoners had followed this cross-examination 
with close attention. Taylor showed some excite- 
ment, but Wilde, lolling wearily in the corner of the 
dock )^ith his head on his hands, was inscrutable. 
When the witness Atkins left the box, Taylor looked 
round the court with a bold stare, seeming specially 
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anxious to explore the dark corners of the gallery. 

EVIDENCE OF MARY APPLEGATE 

Mary Applegate, formerly servant and now house- 
keeper at 28, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
said she remembered Atkins lodging there. He left 
about a month ago. Mr. Wilde had visited the 
house twice. He used to come about five in the 
afternoon and leave at seven. Both visits were in 
the same week. 

EVIDENCE OF SIDNEY MAVOR 

Sidney Arthur Mavor, of 66, St. Helen’s Gardens, 
North Kensihgton, being sworn, was examined for 
the prosecution on the strength of a statement he 
is alleged to have made to Lord Queensberry’s 
solicitors. He stated that he was “ something in the 
city,” in partnership with a friend. In 1892 he met 
Taylor, who introduced himself at a theatre one 
evening when he (witness) was with a friend. After- 
wards Taylor asked him to go to Little College Street, 
and he went to afternoon tea. He went to tea a 
dozen times, perhaps, and he had slept there with 
Taylor. He was introduced by Taylor to different 
people. At a dinner at a restaurant he had been 
introduced to Mr. Wilde. It was at Kettner’s. The 
party consisted of Wilde, Taylor, and Schwabe; and 
he himself took Lord Alfred Douglas. Shortly after- 
wards he received a silver cigarette case with his 
Christian name scratched inside it. It was quite a 
surprise. 
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The case was produced. It was a smaller one than 
most of those which had been produced hitherto. 
The inscription in it was, “ Sidney from O. W. 
October 1892.” The Judge looked at it, and 
inquired how the “ scratching ” was done.* It was 
then passed round the jury-box, each juryman exam- 
ining it apparently with the acutest interest. 

Witness, continuing his evidence, said that in con- 
sequence of a letter he received from Mr. Wilde, 
he went to see him at the Albemarle Hotel, in 
Piccadilly, and stayed the night. He had met Mr. 
Wilde several times in the meantime at tea in Little 
College Street. He arrived at the hotel soon after 
eight, and they had supper in a privatf. sitting-rooip 
with two bedrooms leading out of it. He and Mr. 
Wilde called each other Oscar and Sidney. He was 
never called by any nickname, and did not know he 
had one. He denied that any misconduct occurred 
on the day he stayed at the hotel. He met Mr. 
Wilde at Taylor’s again afterwards. At the time 
he went to the hotel he was out of employment. After 
he saw Mr. Russell, the solicitor, on March 30th, he 
did not ■'•sit Taylor, nor did he receive a letter from 
Taylor. 

Mr. Gill : — Had you seen Wilde at Taylor’s place 
in the afternoon before you went to the Albemarle ? — 
No. 

After you saw Wilde at the Albemarle did you 
see him again.? — ^Yes, two or three times. 


* “ It is a very ungrentlemanly thing to read a private cigarette 


rase. 


— The Importance of Being Earnest, Act i. 
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Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke: — ^No 
impropriety had ever taken place, and Mr. Wilde 
had never given him any money. He was always 
glad of Mr. Wilde’s friendship. 

Was the gentleman who gave the dinner of some 
social position.? — ^Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Grain, witness said that 
two sums of money he had received from Taylor were 
in repayment of loans. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill: — ^The gentleman who 
gave the dinner was a young man, was he not ? — ^Yes. 

Was the first meeting between Taylor and Wilde 
at that dinner ? — So I understood. 

EVIDENCE OF EDWARD SHELLEY 

Edward Shelley said that in 1891 he was clerk to 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, of the Bodley 
Head, Vigo Street, W. In 1892 they were pub- 
lishing a book for Mr. Wilde. At the beginning of 
that year he dined with Mr. Wilde in a public room 
at the Albemarle Hotel. He had champagne with 
his dinner, and afterwards had whisky and soda and 
smoked cigarettes in Mr. Wilde’s sitting-room. 

Asked what happened afterwards, witness said that 
he did not like to say, and suggested that his deposi- 
tions shoxild be read over. 

Continuing, witness said : — Mr. Wilde’s conversa- 
tion was principally about books and myself. Mr. 
Wilde said, “ Will you come into my bedroom .? ” 
I did not know what he meant. As I went into the 
room Mr. Wilde kissed me. 1 got into bed, and 
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Mr. Wilde undressed and did the same. He was 
in the bed with me all night. 

Witness here described certain acts of indecency 
which he alleged to have occurred, and added, “ I 
had been taking a lot of wine.” Mr. Wilde saw 
him the next day, and again kissed him, witness 
stated, and “ there was a repetition of the previous 
night’s performance.” Wilde also invited witness 
to go with him to Brighton, to Paris, and to Cromer, 
but he did not go. He had given him a set of 
his writings, including “ Dorian Gray.” Mr. Wilde 
had written in the books, but witness had torn out 
the inscriptions. He had done that quite recently, 
since he heard of the charges suggested by Lor4 
Queensberry. He had also received letters from 
Mr. Wilde, which he had kept till about a couple 
of years ago; and at the same time he wrote to Mr. 
Wilde a letter in which he said that he could not 
have anything more to do with a man of his morality, 
and he broke off the acquaintance, witness saying 
that he would not see Mr. Wilde again. 

The Judge asked whether this letter could be 
produced, and as it was not forthcoming, he doubted 
whether he could take the letter as evidence. 

The Court adjourned for half an hour at this point 
for luncheon. 

On taking his seat after the adjournment, the Judge 
consented, at the request of Sir Edward Clarke, to 
adjoufn the case at four o’clock that afternoon till 
the following Monday morning. 

Before the examination of Shelley was proceeded 
with, 
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Inspector Richards was put in the box. He said 
that he had served upon the prisoners in Holloway 
notice to produce certain specified documents. 

Edward Shelley was then called again. In answer 
to Mr. Avory, he said that he had sent by post the 
letter breaking off his acquaintance with Mr. Wilde. 
He had received no answer to that letter. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION OF EDWARD SHELLEY 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke, Shelley 
said that he wrote to Mr. Wilde, in the spring of 
1893, a letter, in which he said, “ I have suffered 
more from my acquaintance with you than you are 
ever likely to know.” I further said that he was 
an immoral man and that I would never see him again. 
I began the letter “ Sir.” 

Sir Edward Clarke: — If such a thing as you 
allege happened, you must have resented the outrage 
upon you? — Yes, I did. 

Then why did you go and dine with him the very 
next day ? — Because I was a young fool, I sup^. ose. 

Being further pressed, witness was sure that he 
had not made any mistake with reference to what 
had occurred between himself and Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

Sir Edward Clarke : Did it occur to you that it 
was a sin after the second occasion ? — ^Yes, it did occur 
to me that it was a sin I was committing. 

Did you become familiar with some of Mr. Wilde’s 
writings ? — Yes. 

And did you talk to him upon literary subjects? — 
Yes, before I went to the Albemarle Hotel. 
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Did yovir relations with Mr. Wilde remain un- 
broken until you wrote that letter in March, 1893 ? — 
Yes. 

Have you seen Mr. Wilde since then? — ^Yes, I 
went to see him at Tite Street. 

Some discussion then took place relative to the 
admission in evidence of the transcript of the short- 
hand notes taken in the case of Regina v. Queensberry. 
The difficulty was overcome by Mr. C. F. Gill con- 
senting to Sir Edward Clarke reading what portion of 
the note he wished relative to the evidence of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde at that trial with reference to certain 
letters of the witness to Wilde. Sir Edward Clarke 
read one in which Shelley expressed his admiration of 
a new play, which had just been produced, of which 
Wilde was the author, and stated his intention to 
invite Wilde to dine with him. Some time later, after 
the commission of the alleged acts, he was writing, 
“ Dear Oscar ... I can never forget your 
kindness, and am conscious that I can never 
sufficiently express my thankfulness to you,” etc. 

Sir Edward Clarke ; — ^Was it present in your mind 
at the time you wrote this that Mr. Wilde had 
insulted you when you had had too much to drink ? 
— Certainly, I could not forget such a thing. 

Were you under the painful sense of having com- 
mitted sin ? — I tried to forget it. I wanted to think 
some good of the man. 

Pressed further, witness said that he condoned the 
first misconduct because he thought the h.ct that Mr. 
Wilde had had too much to drink accounted for his 
conduct. He could not, however, swear that this was 
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the thought in his mind. He thought that Mr. 
Wilde was sorry for what had happened, an^ so 
witness forgave him. In another letter which Shelley 
had sent to Wilde he related how he had had a fright- 
ful interview with his father, and as to how his parents 
accused him of idleness, and that he was ** sick and 
tired in body and soul of his harsh existence.’* 

In another communication Shelley implored Wilde 
to assist him, adding, “ I am trying to lead a Christian 
life, and 1 will accept poverty as part of the Christian 
religion.” 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^These letters were written to 
one whom you thought an immoral man? — Yes. 

The witness was in monetary difficulties which Mr. 
Lane, his employer, was willing to relieve by a gift. 
But Shelley said that he “ rather disliked ” Mr. Lane, 
who had tried to save him from association with 
Wilde, and declined his assistance. It began to be 
known,” added witness, “ that I was friendly with 
Mr. Wilde, and my employers suffered a good deal of 
annoyance through being chaffed about it, and I 
resigned to put an end to an unpleasant posiiion.” 
The witness’s father was so much annoyed at the 
friendship that he ordered him to leave the house; but 
this difference was made up again. Shelley went to 
work in the city at a salary of £soz year, and found 
it so insufficient that he wrote further letters to Wilde 
begging for help and declaring that he could accept 
nothing from “ that viper John Lane.” In another 
letter to Wilde which Counsel read, Shelley, referring 
to his late employer, Mr. John Lane, said ** I detest 
him.” 
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“ Were you in yoiur sound mind when you wrote 
that?” Sir Edward Clarke asked the witness, and 
Shelley jumping at the explanation said that he 
thought his mind must have been disordered. He 
could not remember any reason for calling Mr. Lane a 
viper. The only explanation he could give was that 
his mind had been overstrained through hard study. 

Sir Edward Clarke then read a number of other 
letters couched in a pleading and religious strain* 
which the witness Shelley had written to Wilde. In 
one of them occurred the sentence, I am afi-aid 
sometimes I am not very sane.” 

Witness said he was unwell at the time he wrote 
those letters. 

c c 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^You mean that your head 
was untrustworthy? — Yes. 

When did your mind entirely recover itself — if it 
has done so ? — In October or November last year. 

In January last were you arrested for assaulting 
your father? — Yes. 

Did your father tell you to leave his house? — Yes. 
It was because of my friendship for Mr. Wilde. 

Did yovu: parents accuse you of idleness? — Yes, 
they thought me idle. 

Were you quite in your sound mind when you 
assaulted your &ther ? — ^No, I couldn’t have been. 

Shelley further stated that he sent to Mr. Wilde 
for bail, and the case was eventually dismissed, the 
charge being withdrawn by his father. 


FREDERICK ATKINS RECALLED 

At the request of Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
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Frederick Atkins was recalled, and the learned 
Counsel proceeded to entoil him in a mesh of con> 
tradictions which must have had its effect in determin- 
ing the reliability of the testimony given by this 
witness and others of his kind. 

During the luncheon interval, Mr. Robert 
Humphreys, Wilde’s solicitor, had been busy search- 
ing the records at Scotland Yard and Rochester Row 
police station, and had ‘made some important dis- 
coveries. A folded document was handed up to the 
Judge. Mr. Justice Charles read it, and at once 
assumed a very stern expression. The document was 
a copy of a record from Rochester Row. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^Now, I warn you. I’m 
going to ask you a question. Think before you 
reply. 

The Judge : — Just be careful, now. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — On June loth, 1891, were 
you living at Tachbrook Street, Pimlico? — Yes. 

James Dennis Burton was living there with you ? — 
Yes. 

Were you both taken by two constables — 396A 
and 500A — ^you’ve probably forgotten their numbers 
— to Rochester Row police station and charged with 
demanding money from a gentleman with, menaces ? 
— I was not charged with that. (The witness mur- 
mured this answer in a husky voice). 

Were you taken to the police station? — ^Yes. 

You and Burton ? — Yes. 

What were you charged with? — With hitting a 
gentleman. 

In what place was it alleged you had hit him ? — ^At 
the card table. 
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In your room at Tachbrook Street? — ^Yes. 

After consultation with his junior, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Sir Edward Clarke continued : — ^What was 
the gentleman’s name ? — I don’t know. 

How long had you known him — ^That night. 

Where had you met him? — At the Alhambra. 

Had you seen him before that time ? — ^Not to speak 
to. 

Meeting you at the Alhambra, did he go with you 
to Tachbrook Street? — ^Yes; to play cards. 

Was Burton at home? — ^Yes. 

Any one else there ? — I don’t think so. 

Eh?— No. 

Was the gentleman sober? — ^Yes. 

Sure of it? — Yes. 

What room did you go into ? — Sitting-room. 

Who called the police ? — I don’t know. I believe, 
the landlady. 

Did the landlady give you and Burton into 
custody ? — ^Nobody did. 

Who did ? — I did not hear anybody. 

You were taken to Rochester Row, and the gentle- 
man went with you? — Yes. 

Police-Constable 3 96 A was here called into court 
in sight of Atkins. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^Now, I ask you, in this 
constable’s presence, was the statement made at the 
police station that you and the gentleman had been in 
bed together? — I don’t think so. 

You may as well tell us all about it, you know. 
Was that statement made ? — ^Yes, it was. 
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The gentleman declined to prosecute, and so you 
and Burton were liberated ? — ^Yes. 

Sir Edward concluded. His last question brought 
a characteristic reply. 

About two hours ago, Atkins, I asked you these 
very questions, and you swore upon yoxir oath that 
you had not been in custody at all, and had never been 
taken to Rochester Row. How came you to tell me 
those lies — I did not remember it. 

“ Leave the box,” said the Judge sternly, and the 
perjured witness left the court abashed. 

CONCLUSION OF THE DAY’s EVIDENCE 

• Evidence v^as given by Mr. Mathews of the firm 
of Elkin Mathews and John Lane, that it was brought 
to his knowledge that Mr. Wilde was communicating 
with Shelley. 

Mr. Aloys Vogel, proprietor of the Albemarle 
Hotel, stated that he took steps to lose Mr. Wilde’s 
custom after learning the character of his visitors. 

Evidence of a formal character was giveii by a 
silversmith as to the supply of silver cigarette cases 
and the purchase of other small articles by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde at Thornhill’s in New Bond Street. 

Charles Robinson, a bookkeeper at ’the Savoy 
Hotel, gave formal evidence as to the apartments 
occupied by Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

At this stage the trial was adjourned until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 



xii. — ^T he Third Day of the Trial 


Monday, April 29th, was the third day of the trial. 
When the accused men were brought in it was noticed 
that they appeared to have* profited considerably by 
their Sunday rest in Holloway Gaol. Wilde was 
evidently less distraught than on the previous Satur- 
day; his face was not so pinched and had recovered 
to some extent from the pallor it exhibited on that 
occasion. Taylor seemed to be positively exuberant, 
and took a seat in the dock with the wr of one who 
had no concern in the proceedings beyond that of 
listener. As on the Saturday, the court was full, but 
not overcrowded. Wilde handed two notes to the 
usher, which were passed on to his Counsel. 

When Mr. Justice Charles had taken his seat on the 
bench, Mr. Grain, addressing him, said that he did 
not know whether his lordship had on his notes with 
regard to the witness Shelley that the latter stated that 
Taylor was a stranger to him. The question was put 
to Shelley at the police court, but not. Counsel 
believed, at the trial. 

Mr. Gill : — Certainly there is no evidence that the 
prisoner Taylor ever knew Shelley. 

Thp Judge ; — I ought not strictly to add it, because 
it has not been sworn to here. But did he say so 
before the magistrate 

Mr. Grain : — He did, my lord. 

244 
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The Judge : — ^Very well. 

The Foreman of ^e jury intimated that that was 
quite the impression of the jury. 

The learned Judge then quoted from his notes of 
Shelley’s evidence : “ Taylor is quite a stranger to 
me.” 

John William Lehmann and Ebenezer Howard, 
two shorthand writers, were called to produce the 
notes of the Queensberry trial. 

EVIDENCE OF VARIOUS WITNESSES 

Antonio Migge, a masseur, Jane Gstter, a chamber- 
maid, and Mm. Perkins, formerly housekeeper at the 
Savoy Hotel, repeated the evidence which they had 
previously given at the police coiurt proceedings as to 
Wilde’s stay at the hotel. 

Migge said that in March, 1893, Wilde was stay- 
ing at the Savoy Hotel, and witness occasionally 
massaged him at that time. One morning, between 
March i6th and March 20th, he called and went into 
Mr. Wilde’s bedroom. He saw someone iu bed. 
He at first thought it was a young lady, but afterwards 
he saw that it was a young man. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke*: — You had 
gone to the room at the usual time for massage, had 
you not? — Yes. 

And when you opened the door Mr. Wilde was 
dressing? — Yes. 

In what part of the room was he ? — ^At the wash- 
stand. 

Jane Cotter spoke of Wilde staying at the hotel 
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in March of that same year. She deposed to seeing 
a boy in Wilde’s room on a certain occasion. Wilde 
had two bedrooms adjoining. Wilde occupied No. 
362 and Lord Alfred Douglas had the other one, 
No. 361. 

Mrs. Perkins said that the previous witness made 
complaints to her about the state of Wilde’s bedroom. 

William Harris, a detectiye-sergeant, who obtained 
access by a subterfuge to Taylor’s rooms at 13, Little 
College Street, in May, 1893, described the interior 
of the draped and artificially-lighted rooms. It was 
this officer who arrested Taylor on the present 
charge. 

Taylor’s rooms were darkened, he savi; muslin was 
stretched across the windows; the walls and the ceiling 
were draped with muslin, and hung with fans and 
ornaments. There was no bedstead, but there was 
a mattress on the floor. The place was scented. On 
the morning of April 6th he saw Taylor leaving a 
house in Denbigh Place, Pimlico, and arrested him, 
saying that he had a warrant. Taylor replied, “ Very 
well. I expected you last night. What arc you 
going to do with me.^ ” Witness said, “ You will 
be taken to Bow Street, where the warrant will be 
explained to you, and you will go before the magis- 
trate.” He took Taylor to Bow Street. Upon him 
he found a subpoena in the case of the Queen and 
Queensberry. 

M>. Grain’s cross-examination suggested that 
Taylor had heard that a warrant was out against him 
and was on his way to give himself up. 

Was Taylor in attendance during the trial of the 
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case of the Queen against Queensbeny? — I have 
heard so. 

Counsel was then anxious to show that the darken- 
ing of Taylor’s windows was only the drapery usual 
in Continental cities and in modern flats. The wit- 
ness said he could express no opinion about Con- 
tinental cities, but he had never seen anything of the 
kind in England. Thg muslin was not made into 
blinds, but was tightly stretched over the whole of 
the windows. 

Detective-Inspector Richards described again the 
arrest of Mr. Oscar Wilde at the Cadogan Hotel in 
Sloane Street on the evening of April 5 th, after the 
pollapse of tl}e case against Lord Queensberry. He 
said, “ Mr. Wilde, we are police officers and hold a 
warrant for your arresl.” Wilde replied, “ Yes. 
Where shall I be taken ? ” “ To Scotland Yard and 

then to Bow Street,” witness answered. “ Can I 
have bail ? ” asked Wilde. “ No, I don’t think you 
can,” rejoined the police officer. On the following 
day, April 6 th, witness went and searched Taylor’s 
rooms. There he found, among other things, a gold 
brooch and several pairs of trousers of curious make. 

Detective-Inspector Brockwell proved receiving 
the prisoner Wilde into custody at Scotland Yard and 
conveying him to Bow Street, where he was searched. 
Wilde wanted to read the warrant, and said, “ Let 
me read it,” but the inspector refused with the 
remark, “I cannot do that. If there is anything 
you cannot understand I will read it to you again.” 
When the warrant was read to Taylor, he said, Is 
^at the only charge ? ” 
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Among other things found upon Wilde was a slip 
of paper in Taylor’s handwriting. It was addressed to 
Sidney Mavor, Esq., and the contents of the note 
have already been given. There was foimd upon him 
also a letter from Taylor stating that he had left this 
note at his rooms for Sidney Mavor in case the latter 
shoxdd call, but that on arriving home he found that a 
police officer had called and had been admitted for the 
purpose of writing a letter. “His (Taylor’s) letter to 
Sidney Mavor had been opened and a note had been 
left stating that Inspector Littlechild wanted to see 
him, and would look out for him at the Old Bailey 
on the following morning. The note was left on 
April 4th. 

In cross-examination the police witnesses admitted 
that Taylor was in attendance at the Old Bailey during 
the hearing of the Queensberry case. Inspector 
Littlechild was Lord Queensbenry’s agent. 

Mr. Gill next read the papers found in Taylor’s 
hat-box at Chapel Street, Chelsea. Most of them 
have already been referred to. Among the new ones 
was a New Year’s card from Sidney Mavor to Alfred 
Taylor, on which the following lines were inscribed : 

Always a bob in your pocket to spend ; 

Always a good and a trusty friend ; 

Wishing you these I add one more : 

A happy and prosperous 'ninety-four. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — There was a document found 
on Mr. Wilde when he was arrested which I should 
like to have read. 

Mr. Gill: — Several letters were found upon the 
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prisoner Wilde which, subject to your brdship’s 
views, 1 submit have nothing to do with this case. 
If your lordship will look at the letter, and thinks it 
desirable that it should be read, I will not press my 
objection. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I will hand your lordship a 
copy of the letter. All that 1 suggest is that certain 
letters have been referred to, and the possible inference 
to be drawn from these*letters is, of comse, a matter 
which your lordship appreciates. If your lordship 
will look at this letter, which was found upon Mr. 
Wilde, I think you will say it is only fair tiiat I should 
be allowed to read it. 

The Judge (after inspecting the letter):— It 
amounts. Sir Edward, to a sympathetic letter from a 
friend of the defendant, written to him. I do not 
quite see what bearing it has upon this matter. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — Simply this, my lord. The 
inference that is to be drawn in any cases from the 
contents of documents found upon persons charged 
is a diflScult thing to define. It varies in different 
cases. My view is that as certain other documents 
and letters found upon Mr. Wilde have been put in 
for the purpose, no doubt, of producing some impres- 
sion relevant to the question on the minds of the jury, 
I ought to be allowed to read, for the same purpose, 
another letter found upon him at the time. I will, 
however, defer to your lordship’s opinion about it. 

The Judge: — It comes to absolutely nothing. 
Supposing a letter had been found upon him written 
in a contrary sense by a person taking a different 
view, you might say it would be very wrong to read 
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it to the jury, because it might prejudice them. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — I quite appreciate your lord- 
ship’s point, and if you think my request unreasonable 
I will not insist. 


The Judge: — I must leave it to Mr. Gill. I do 
not feel myself called upon to invite him to put it in. 
Sir Edward Clarke: — I will not call upon my 


learned friend to read it on the ground that I have 


a gnevance. 


The Judge: — It will be sufficient, probably, that 


I have made the statement that it is a letter from a 


sympathetic friend. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — A distinguished man of 
letters.* 


The Judge : — A letter from a literary friend, and 
I think it is right I should say that in it he expresses 
the strongest feeling as to the charges under which 
the defendant Wilde is living. 

The matter then dropped, and his lordship inquired 
whether there was any one present to prove that the 
prisoner Taylor was in attendance during the trial of 
Lord Queensberry. 


Mr. Gill: — I think Kearley can prove that his 


attendance was secured here. 


The Judge: — ^Then the jury may take it that 
Taylor was subpoenaed and was in attendance on the 
days named. 

Mr. Gill : — He was certainly in the neighbourhood 
of the court. 

Hen^ Read, Clerk of Arraigns, formally proved 
the documents in the charge of libel against the 


* Robert Buchanan. 
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Marquis of Queensbeny. He added that the jury 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty against the Marquis. 


READING EVIDENCE GIVEN AT THE PREVIOUS TRIAL 


Mr. Gill intimated that he did not intend to call 
any more witnesses. , 

The Judge : — Of course, Mr. Gill, you know that 
up to the present 1 have not had the examination, 
cross-examination, and re-examination of the 
defendant Wilde in the former trial. 

Mr. Gill: — No, my lord. 

The Judge; — Do not think that I consider you 
in any way bound to put that in. You are not bound, 
assuredly, to call all the evidence you adduced before 
the magistrate, but I understood you to s.ay on Friday 
that you desired to take the course I have suggested. 

Mr. Gill: — Sir Edward Clarke having expressed 
a wish that the evidence of Mr. Wilde should be 
read, I consented to the whole of it being put in — 
examination, cross-examination, and re-examination; 
but, of course, I could not consent to any selected 
portions being read. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^The whole of it being read 
will meet with no objection on my part, but I would 
suggest for your consideration that it is clear that 
there is a great deal in that evidence which has nothing 
whatever to do with the case, especially with regard 
to literary discussion and with reference to persons 
whose names have never been mentioned in this case. 
J submit this point for my learned friend’s considera- 
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tion. Of course, I was then appearing for the prose- 
cution, Mr. Wilde being the prosecutor, and the 
whole of his evidence in chief had no reference what- 
ever to matters which are now in issue before the 
jury, because I had not entered into the question of 
the plea of justification which was brought out in 
the cross-examination of Mr. Wilde, so that the whole 
of the statements made by him with regard to any 
matters now before the jury, and relevant to this case, 
were made in answer to his cross-examination. 
However, if desired, the whole of it can be read; 
but it win very soon be seen that it has reference to 
matters of literary controversy and criticism with 
which I do not think we have anything whatever to do. 

It then became a question of reading' to the jury 
the evidence of Oscar Wilde given by him at the trial 
of Lord Queensberry. 

Sir Edward Clarke objected that only the cross- 
examination which foreshadowed Lord Queensberry’s 
plea of justification had any bearing on the present 
charges which were in no way referred to in Mr. 
Wilde’s examination in chief. 

Mr. Gill held that the following questions and 
answers at the end of the examination in chief were 
pertinent, namely : 

Q. — “ Yoxu* attention has been called to the state- 
ments which are made in the pleadings referring to 
different persons and impugning your conduct with 
them ?” 

A.—'* Yes.” 

Q. — “ Is there any truth in any of these accusa- 
tions?” 
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A . — ** There is ho truth whatever in any one of 
them.** 

Mr. Gill (continuing) : — My position with regard 
to this will, I think, be clearly understood by your 
lordship. At the end of his examination in chief, 
instead of being examined as to each particular charge 
in the plea of justification, Wilde was asked only 
these two questions. 

The Judge: — ^Then what do you propose doing? 

Mr. GiU: — Having put that denial in these 
general terms, I propose, my lord, to read to the jury 
the whole of the cross-examination which has a 
bearing on what the value of that denial is, because, 
of course, it is simply a denial, without the matter 
being gone into in any way. Therefore I propose to 
read the whole cross-examination, but not in reference 
to other persons, because I do not desire to introduce 
any nmtter which was outside the question at issue. 
At that time the question at issue was whether the 
prosecutor was such a person as described by the 
prisoner, and I wish to know what the value of the pro- 
secutor’s denial was by reading his cross-exaii'ination 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I am agreed, my lord, sub- 
ject to the suggestion I have already made — that it 
will be found that the first thirty pages of the cross- 
examination have reference to literary subjects. 
However, if my learned friend insists upon reading 
that, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. Gill : — It is cross-examination on a question 
which is very important here. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I should not have thought 
that it was relevant; but my learned fi’iend appears 
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to desire it, and your lordship will see what^the 
character of that cross-examination is. 

The whole of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s cross-examination 
Mr. Gill proceeded to read to the jury who listened 
patiently through the hours of the long, close after- 
noon. The play of epigrams, which sparkled luridly 
even when their utterer was under the shadow of 
coming events and gave a psychological interest to so 
strange a case, had ceased to scintillate when repeated 
in the hard, dry legal tones of Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. 
A. Gill, who read in turns. 

Intolerably grim was the monotonous repetition of 
such maxims as “ Art is rarely intelligible to the 
criminal classes,” which had passed under the steno- 
grapher’s pen and been hung to dry on the pothooks 
and hangers of the transcriber and now come again to 
their place of origin twisted by new circumstances into 
inversions of their former import. 

At half-past two Mr. A. Gill reached his seventy- 
third folio, and Mr. C. F. Gill again took up the 
reading. Wilde’s description of Taylor is worth 
recalling — “ I do not call him an intimate friend. He 
was a fiiend of mine.” When the reading came to 
the question of the relations between Wilde and 
Taylor, Mr. Grain rose to object that Mr. Wilde’s 
cross-examination in another case should not be made 
evidence against his client. 

Mr. Justice Charles said that he could not exclude 
it on that ground. It was evidence against Wilde, 
and that made it legal to read it. Whether it was 
also evidence against Taylor depended on considera- 
tions, which he would take care were not lost sight of. 
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'Rle ordinary time for adjourning the day’s pro- 
ceedings arrived} and still the reading went drearily 
on. Mr. Horace Avory had taken the place of Mr. 
Gill, and his dry utterance did not come any nearer 
to recalling the sparkle of the original performance. 

It was a welcome change when Sir Edward Clarke 
rose at a quarter-past four to begin his part of the 
weary business by reading the re-examination. And 
the court heard with gratitude his promise to make 
it as short as possible. Besides, Sir Edward Clarke 
read so very much better and had the opportunity of 
reading Wilde’s letters to the “ Scots Observer,” 
referring to that journal’s review of “ Dorian Gray.” 
In them Wilde wrote, “ I do not suppose that the 
criminal and illiterate classes ever read anything 
except newspapers. They are certainly not likely to 
be able to understand anything of mine.” And again, 
“ As for the mob, I have no desire to be a popular 
novelist. It ir far too easy.” 

Wilde appeared very listless during the reading 
of the evidence he had given at the former trial, but 
Taylor seemed somewhat amused on hearing some 
of the answers given by Wilde, when prosecutor, to 
the questions addressed to him. He smiled more 
than once. 


CLOSE OF THE PROSECUTION 

Shortly before five o’clock the last folio had been 
read, and Mr. C. F. Gill announced that the case for 
the prosecution was now closed. 

Mr. Gill: — ^That is the case for the Crown, my 
lord. 
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The Judge : — 1 do not think it desirable to piUsed 
any further this afternoon. 

After the prisoners had left the dock. Sir Edward 
Clarke handed to the Judge a written statement of the 
objection which he had taken at the opening of the 
case to the charges under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and those of conspiracy against the accused 
being joined in one indictment. Sir Edward said that 
he had to ask that a case might be stated. 

He also handed up a formal demurrer to his lord- 
ship’s decision that the prisoners were properly called 
upon to plead to the conjoint counts of the indictment 
which charged them with 

(i.) Conspiracy; 

(ii.) Offences under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885 , section xi., under which the 
accused could themselves be competent 
witnesses. 

The difficulty was that if the accused offered their 
testimony under the second head, they practically laid 
themselves open to cross-examination under both. 
That the counts of the indictment had been misjoined 
in that way prejudiced the prisoners as to their right 
to give evidence, but Sir Edward professed his readi- 
ness to agree to the form which his lordship might 
think best for stating a case. 

Mr. Justice Charles said he was under the impres- 
sion that if there was anything substantial in the point 
it should be raised by a case stated for the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved. He worild, however, take, 
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time^o consider the matter, and promised to give his 
decision on the following morning. 

Upon that decision the course to be taken by the 
defence to some extent depended. It was thought at 
the end of Monday’s proceedings that Taylor would 
not in any circumstances be put in the witness-box, 
and it was not considered probable that Wilde would 
be called upon to give evidence. 

Even if no witnesses were to be called for the 
defence, it was known that it would be impossible for 
any decision to be arrived at until late on the follow- 
ing day, and it was foreseen that there was a possibility 
of the case being carried on until Wednesday. 



xiii. — ^The Fourth Day — Conspiracy Charges 
Withdrawn 

Mr. Justice Charles took his seat at eleven o’clock 
on Tuesday, April 30th, the fourth day of the trial. 
Contrary to general expectiftion. Counsel for the 
de^ce elected to put the accused into the box 
to give evidence on their own behalf, and this was 
only one of the sensations of the fourth day of this 
remarkable trial. 

Another sensation was the withdrawal by the pro- 
secution of the charges of conspiracy alleged against 
the accused, and Sir Edward Clarke said somewhat 
warmly that if this coiu’se had been adopted in the 
first instance, he should have applied for the accused 
to be tried separately. He admitted, however, that 
Mr. Gill had a perfect right to withdraw a count in the 
indictment at any time he liked. It was generally felt 
that the Crown was conscious of the weakness of its 
case, and hoped that by withdrawing charges which 
the prosecution foresaw it would be difficult to prove, 
it would strengthen the other charges brought against 
the accused. 

It was after the subsidence of this sensation that 
Sir Edward Clarke announced his intention of putting 
his cUent, Mr. Oscar Wilde, into the witness-box. 
At the same time Counsel would protest once more 
against the reading on the previous day of Mr. 
Wilde’s evidence in the libel action which he brought 

. 358 
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against the Marquis of Queensberry. He wished, 
Sir Edward continued, to remind the jury that a 
man was better and higher than his books. 
Counsel declared, too, that ** The Picture of Dorian 
Gray ** was a very simple story; and “ The Priest and 
the Acolyte ” was a work against which Mr. Wilde 
had been one of the first to protest on its appearance 
in “ The Chameleon.” Sir Edward further pointed 
out that the latest date on which misconduct was 
alleged against Mr. Wilde was a year and a half ago; 
and that it was his client’s own act in prosecuting Lord 
Queensberry which had brought the matter before the 
public and placed him in the position of peril in which 
he stood at that moment. Counsel referred also to the 
relations existing between Lord Queensberry and 
members of his &mily; but Mr. Gill protested that 
that matter was not relevant to the present proceedings. 

Sir Edward Clarke went on to say that men who 
are guilty of the offences alleged against his client 
suffer from a sort of insanity and would shrink from a 
public inquiry. But Mr. Oscar Wilde had brought 
his case before the world, and would go into the 
witness-box to testify to his innocence. 

Mr. Grain, on behalf of Alfred Taylor, said that 
he, too, would put his client into the wkness-box to 
deny the truth of the allegations brought against him. 

THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE CONSPIRACY CHARGES 

On the Judge taking his seat on the bench, 

Mr. C. F. Gill immediately rose and said:— My 
4ord, I have had an opportunity of considering the 
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indictment since the case for the prosecution was 
closed; and in consultation with my friends, Mr. 
Avory and Mr. Gill, I have come to the determination 
not to ask for a verdict on the counts of the indict- 
ment charging conspiracy. Of course, I do that 
having in my mind that no evidence has been given 
here at all which was not directly material to the other 
charges. 

The announcement by Mr. Gill of this determina- 
tion caused no little sensation, and expressions of 
surprise, more or less subdued, were heard in the 
public gallery. 

Sir Edward Clarke said that if that had been done 
in the first instance he should have applied for the 
charges against the two prisoners to be heard 
separately; but of course Mr. Gill had a legal right 
to withdraw the counts at any stage of the case. 

Mr. Justice Charles said that the evidence had 
suggested to his mind that the conspiracy charges 
were unnecessary. 

Mr. Gill: — ^That was the conclusion arrived at 
after going through the evidence. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — It is not a matter on which 
I have anything to say at the moment. Mr. Gill is 
entitled to say that he does not intend to ask the jury 
to say there is evidence before them on the charges 
of conspiracy, and I understand that to be the 
position. 

Mr. Gill : — ^That is not exactly the position. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^I do not want to be per- 
tinacious, but I wish to know what is the position 
and whether my learned friend asks your lordships 
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now to strike out these counts from the indictment. 

Mr. Gill: — I am taking the course of not asking 
for a verdict on these counts because it has been 
suggested that there would be a difficulty with regard 
to calling the prisoners by reason of these counts 
being in the indictment. For that reason I desired 
to take this course to avoid any difficulty being placed 
in the way of either of the prisoners, Wilde or Taylor, 
giving evidence. 

Mr. Justice Charles: — ^You are entitled to take 
that course, Mr. Gill, and I understand you to say 
that you do not ask the jury to give a verdict of 
guilty upon the counts of conspiracy. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I ask that a verdict of the 
jury of “ Not Guilty ” shall be taken at once. 

The Judge : — I cannot consent to that. 

Sir Edward Clarke insisted that he must ask that 
such a verdict be taken at some time. 

The Judge replied that all he would say at that 
moment was that he acceded to Mr. Gill’s application. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I shall claim a verdict of 
“ Not Guilty,” and I shall probably find it n.y duty 
later in the day to comment upon the course taken by 
the Crown. 

The Judge: — Have you anything more to say. 
Sir Edward 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^No, my lord; but I was 
about to address the jury. 

It was, the learned Counsel observed, a very 
remarkable incident in a very remarkable trial. He 
intended to call Mr. Wilde, and his decision to do so 
had not been arrived at in consequence of the state- 
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meat just made by Mr. Gill. Those charges of con- 
spiracy, if they were not to be proceeded with, ought 
not to have been put in the indictment. Counsel was 
aware that his putting his client into the box entitled 
Mr. Gill to the right of reply, and exposed him 
to the penalty of having the evidence commented 
upon; but he (Sir Edward) had never attached so 
much importance to the last word as some of the 
advocates who taught him his profession used to do. 
But after the reading on the previous day of the 
evidence in the Queensberry case, it became clear to 
him that he must call Mr. Wilde and allow him on 
his oath to deny the foul charges that had been made 
against him. 

With regard to the literary part of the case. Counsel 
felt obliged to make some observations. Mr. Gill, in 
opening the case, had urged upon the jury that it was 
their duty to dismiss from their minds all that they 
had heard elsewhere. The case had been commented 
upon by a large section of the Press in a way that Sir 
Edward thought was disgraceful. Such comments 
were calculated to imperil the administration of 
justice, and it was in the highest degree injurious to 
the interests of his client. Nor did he think it quite 
frir of Mr. Gill to have insisted on reading Mr. 
Wilde’s cross-examination upon his books and 
writings. It was not fair to judge a man even by his 
books; but the prosecution had gone further than 
that, and had sought to judge Mr. Wilde by books 
which he did not write and by an article which he 
had repudiated as horrible and disgusting. Coleridge 
said long ago, ** Judge no man by his books : a man., 
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is better, higher than his books.*’ There was a pre- 
tence for such conditions in the former trial, when 
the question was one as to whether Mr. Wilde was 
“ posing ” or not, but in the present case there was 
no such excuse. With regard to “ The Picture of 
"* Dorian Gray,” it was a very simple story published 
in America in “ Lippincott’s Magazine ” — one of 
the highest class productions of American periodical 
literature. It was afterwards published in England, 
when Mr. Wilde, yielding to the suggestion of one 
of the most accomplished critics of our age, Mr. 
Walter Pater, altered one particular passage that bore 
an unpleasant interpretation. It had since been in 
constant circulation and on sale in every English 
bookshop. * And now the passage was read out in 
court to prove that Mr. Wilde was an immoral man. 
Briefly Sir Edward Clarke sketched the plot of 
“ Dorian Gray ” in words that recalled his eloquent 
passages in the former trial, describing the strong wish 
of Dorian Gray that his beauty should remain with 
him and that the effect of his sins — nowhere men- 
tioned or described — should be visited upon the 
picture of himself ; how a change takes place and how 
Dorian Gray, unable to bear the hideous secret any 
longer, stabs the picture, which once more returns to 
the smiling presentment of youth, while Dorian Gray 
falls dead, a horrible, wretched, old man. If the jury 
were a committee sitting to consider whether that 
book was to be approved, he would not have the 
smallest hesitation in defending it before them; and 
yet that book had been assailed in cross-examination 
with the view of showing that its author must be an 
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immoral man. Could, the learned Counsd asked, 
anything be more unfair.? When cross-examination 
was directed for the purpose of biassing the minds 
of the jviry, when they came to consider questions 
of fact and evidence, he (Sir Edward) did not hesitate 
to denounce the attempt as most unfair to Mr. Wilde, 
and as violating every canon of feirness that ought 
to be applied to justice. What was it Mr. Gill had 
had to warn the jury against ? ' Partly, he contended, 
against the effect produced by cross-examination, 
upon which he asked them to exercise their firm and 
honest judgment as men who wanted to deal fairly 
by their fellows. With regard to the publication of 
” The Chameleon,” Sir Edward pointed out that the 
defendant was not acquainted with the editor, an 
Oxford undergraduate, who wrote to Wilde, as a 
distinguished man of letters, to contribute something 
to its columns. Being busy at the time, Mr. Wilde 
sent what he called some “ Phrases and Philosophies 
for the Use of the Young ” which had been used in 
some of his plays and were of a paradoxical nature, and 
which, Counsel submitted, were innocent and harm- 
less enough. In that publication Mr. Wilde had 
seen an article called “ The Priest and the Acolyte,” 
which was disgraceful; and Mr. Wilde was so indig- 
nant that he communicated with the editor on the 
subject, as he felt most insulted by having his name 
on the title-page of that publication. And yet, 
although he had stated on oath his disapproval of 
that article, Mr. Wilde was cross-examined on it, 
and it was sought to attach stigma to him in that 
connection. Faint and far off as was the justification 
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for the cross-examination with reference to Dorian 
Gray,” for that with reference to “ The Priest and 
the Acolyte ” there was no justification whatever. As 
to Mr. Carson’s cross-examination of Wilde on the 
French work, “ A Rebours,” it was grossly unfair 
and a violent misadministration of every canon of 
justice. 

Turning to another topic, the learned Counsel said 
that the defendant had* been for some time a friend 
of Lady Queensberry and her sons. Now what sort 
of accusation was it that Mr. Wilde had to meet? 
It was Mr. Wilde’s own act that had brought the 
matter to an issue. Lord Queensberry had been 
divorced by his wife. 

Mr. Gill I submit that this is in no way material 
to the present case. Sir Edward had the opportunity 
at the last trial of saying everything that ought to 
have been said on the subject, and he consented to 
a verdict of acquittal being taken by the jury. I 
now protest, therefore, against any attack being made 
against Lord Queensberry, who is not present. 

The Judge: — Were the letters which ha>.'c been 
referred to put in in the examination ? 

Sir Edward Clarke: — Yes, my lord. 

The Judge: — ^But they are not relevant. 

Mr. Gill: — Certainly not. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — My friend rebuking me for 
irrelevance is rather amusing. 

Mr. Gill: — It is not intended to be. 

Sir Edward Clarke explained that it was necessary 
to show how it was that Lord Queensberry was 
writing to members of his family, and that was why 
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he had mentioned the divorce. As long as those 
letters were written only to the family it was obvious 
why Mr. Wilde took no steps in the matter; but the 
moment Lord Queensberry left that objectionable 
card at his club, Mr. Wilde applied for a warrant and 
had the Marquis arrested. 

Counsel further pointed out that the latest date on 
which misconduct was charged against Mr. Wilde was 
eighteen months ago; and th^t it was Wilde’s own act 
in prosecuting Lord Queensberry that brought the 
matter before the public and placed him in his present 
position of peril. 

He (Sir Edward Clarke), with the Counsel acting 
with him, was responsible for the advice given to Mr. 
Wilde in the Queensberry case; and it was partly 
owing to that fact that he was there again on Mr. 
Wilde’s behalf to meet the accusation which could not 
be tried properly then. Men charged with the 
offences alleged against Mr. Wilde shrank from 
investigation, and Counsel submitted that the fact of 
Mr. Wilde taking the initiative of a public trial was 
evidence of his innocence. 

Nor was that all. A few days before the first trial, 
notice was given of certain charges made against him, 
with names and dates. On March 30th Mr. Wilde 
knew the catalogue of accusations. Did the jury 
believe that had he been guilty he would have stayed 
in England and freed those accusations ? Men guilty 
of 5pch offences suffered from a species of insanity. 
What, then, would they think of a man who, knowing 
himself to be guilty, and that evidence would be 
forthcoming from half-a-dozen different places. 
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insisted on bringing his case before the wtn’ldf 
Insane would hardly be the word for it if Mr. Wilde 
really had been guilty and yet faced that investigation. 

The learned Counsel further maintained that a 
guilty man would have listened to the evidence called 
in support of the plea of justification before going, 
as Mr. Wilde did, frankly into the witness-box to 
answer the accusations preferred in the plea. Now 
he would have the advantage of being able to show 
that what Mr. Wilde would say that day in the 
witness-box he had stated at the previous trial before 
any evidence had been called against him. That was 
most significant, and he (Sir Edward) hoped that if 
any doubt remained in the minds of the jury as to 
whether it was possible for them to convict the 
defendant upon such evidence as they had heard, that 
doubt would be at once removed when they heard 
his denial upon oath of those charges. 

Mr. Grain intimated that he would call his client, 
Mr. Alfred Taylor, when the time arrived, but he 
did not propose to make more than one speech to 
the jury. 

EXAMINATION OF OSCAR WILDE 

Sir Edward Clarke having called out the defen- 
dant’s name, Mr. Oscar Wilde stepped lightly from 
the dock and walked erectly to the witness-box. 
There, leaning across the rail in the same easy attitude 
which he assumed when he was cross-examined by 
Mr. Carson in the libel action a few weeks previously, 
he quietly answered the questions addressed to him 
by Sir Edward Clarke, his leading Counsel. 
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In the first place Sir Inward dealt with Wilde’s 
early career, and elicited from the witness details as to 
his successes at school and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and his still more remarkable success achieved subse- 
quently at Oxford. The brilliancy of his pen, as 
shown by his later career as author and dramatist, was 
also made clear. In 1884 he had married Miss 
Constance Lloyd, and from that time up to the present 
he had lived with her at 16, Tite Street, Chelsea. He 
had occupied also for a time some rooms at St. James’s 
Place, which he took for the purpose of his literary 
work, it being quite out of the question for him to get 
quietude at his own house when his two young sons 
were at home. He had heard the evidence against 
himself in this case, and he declared that there was no 
truth in any one of the allegations of indecent 
behaviour. 

Referring to the evidence given by Wilde during 
the recent libel action which he had brought against 
Lord Queensberry, Sir Edward Clarke said : — 

Was the evidence that you gave on that occasion 
absolutely and in all respects true.^ 

Witness: — ^Entirely true evidence. 

Is there any truth in any of the allegations made 
against you in the evidence in this case } — ^There is no 
truth whatsoever in any one of the allegations; no 
truth whatsoever. 

OSCAR WILDE CROSS-EXAMINED 

Mr. C. F. Gill rose to cross-examine. 

On the last occasion you were cross-examined with 
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reference to two letters written to Lord Alfred 
Douglas? — ^Yes. 

One letter was handed op to the witness; the other 
was searched for. When it was found, Mr. Gill 
continued his cross-examination 

You were asked as to those letters, as to “ Dorian 
Gray,” and as to “ The Chameleon ” ? — Yes. 

You said you had read Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
poems in “ The Chameleon ” ? — Yes. 

Lord Alfred Douglas contributed two poems to 
“ The Chameleon,” and they were beautiful poems? 
—Yes. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — I do not want to make any 
difficulty, but I understood from my learned friend 
that he was* going to confine his cross-examination 
to the specific charges made here. 

Mr. Gill: — ^This is cross-examination as to credit. 

The Judge: — I do not see how I can interfere. 
Questions which the learned Counsel thinks should 
go to credit he is entitled to put. 

Mr. Gill : — ^Listen, Mr. Wilde. I shall keep you 
only a very short time in the witness-box. 

Counsel then proceeded to read one of the poems 
published in “ The Chameleon,” and having done 
so, asked : — Is that one of the beautiful poems? 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^That is not one of Mr. 
Wilde’s, 

Mr. Gill : — I am not aware that I said it was. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — 1 thought you would be glad 
to say it was not. 

The Judge: — 1 understand that was a poem by 
Lord Alfred Douglas. 
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Mr. Gill: — ^Yes, my lord, and one which the 
witness described as a beautiful poem.^ The other 
beautiful poem is one that follows immediately and 
precedes “ The Priest and the Acolyte.” 

Continuing his cross-examination, the learned 
Counsel said to the witness : — 

The first was “ In Praise of Shame,” concluding 
with the words, “ Of all sweet passions Shame is 
loveliest ” ? * 

Witness: — May 1 ^ 

No ! Kindly answer my questions. — Certainly. 
The Judge : — If you have any explanation to add 
to your answer you may do so. 

Witness: — I will merely say this, my lord. It is 
not for me to explain the work of anybody else. It 
does not belong to me. But the word “ shame ” used 
in that poem is a word used in the sense of 
** modesty.” I mean that I was anxious to point out 
that “ Shame that turns cold lips ” — I forget the line 
exactly — “ to fire ” is a quickened sense of modesty.* 
Mr. Gill: — Your view, Mr. Wilde, is that the 
“ shame ” mentioned there is that shame which is a 
sense of modesty. 

Witness: — ^That was the explanation given to me 
by the person who wrote it. The sonnet seemed to 
me obscure. 

During 1893 and 1894 you were a good deal in the 
company of Lord Alfred Douglas.? — Oh, yes. 

Did he tead that poem to you ? — ^Yes. 

* *' I am Shame 

That walks with Love. I am most wise to turn 
Cold lips and limbs to fire. . . 
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The next poem is one described as ** Two Loves.** 
It contains thise lines 


“ ‘Sweet youth, 

Tell me why, sad and sighing, dost thou rove 
These pleasant realms? I pray thee tell me sooth, 
What is thy name?’ He said, * My name is Love.’ 
Then straight the first did turn himself to me, 

And cried, * He lieth, for his name is Shame. 

But I am Love, and Igwas wont to be 
Alone in this fair garden, till he came 
Unasked by night ; I am true Love, I fill 
The hearts of boy and girl with mutual flame. ’ 

Then sighing said the other, ‘ Have thy will, 

I am the Love that dare not speak its name.’ ” 

Was that poc.m explained to you? — I think that is 
clear. 

There is no question as to what it means ? — Most 
certainly not. 

Is it not clear that the love described relates to 
natural love and unnatural love? — ^No. 

What is the “Love that dare not speak its name” ? 
— ^The “ Love that dare not speak its name ** in this 
century is such a great affection of an elder for a 
younger man as there was between David and 
Jonathan, such as Plato made the very basis of his 
philosophy, and such as you find in the sonnets of 
Michelangelo and Shakespeare. It is that deep, 
spiritual affection that is as pure as it is perfect. It 
dictates and pervades great works of art like those 
of Shakespeare and Michael Angelo, and those two 
letters of mine, such as they are. It is in this 
century misunderstood, so much misunderstood that 
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it may be described as the **Love that dare not speak 
its name>” and on account of it I am p^ced where 1 
am now. It is beautiful, it is fine, it is the noblest 
form of affection. There is nothing unnatural about 
it. It is intellectual, and it repeatedly exists between 
an elder and a younger man, when the elder man has 
intellect, and the younger man has all the joy, hope 
and glamour of life before him. That it should be so 
the world does not understand. The world mocks at 
it and sometimes puts one in the pillory for it. 

Wilde’s words created a sensation in court. As he 
stopped speaking there was loud applause, mingled 
with some hisses, in the public gallery of the court. 
Mr. Justice Charles at once said : “ If there is the 
slightest manifestation of feeling I shall have the 
court cleared. There must be complete silence pre- 
served.” The speech of Wilde was declared by some 
to be ** the finest speech of an accused man since that 
of Paul before Agrippa.” It thrilled every one in the 
court. Mr. Robert Buchanan considered it “ mar- 
vellous.” 

Mr. Gill : — ^Then there is no reason why it should 
be called “ shame ” ? 

Witness: — ^Ah, that, you will see, is the mockery 
of the other love — ^love which is jealous of friend- 
ship and says to it “ You should not interfwe.” 

You were staying at the Savoy Hotel with Lord 
Alfred Douglas at the beginning of March, 1893?— 
Yes. • 

And after that he went into rooms ? — ^Y es. 

I understand you to say that the evidence given 
in this case by the witnesses called in support of 
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the prosecu^n is absolutely untrue?— 'Entirely. 

Entirely untrue? — ^Yes. 

Did you hear the evidence of the servants from the 
Savoy? — It is absolutely untrue. 

Had you a quarrel with Lord Alfred Douglas in 
that week? — ^No; we never did quarrel — ^perhaps a 
little difference. Sometimes he said things that 
pained me and sometimes I said things that pained 
him. 

Had he that week said unkind things?— I always 
make a point of forgetting whenever he says anything 
unkind. 

Mr. Gill then read the letters written by Oscar 
Wilde to Lord Alfred Douglas. They had been 
produced and read in the Queensberry case. The first 
contained references to the slim gilt soul and the 
“red rose-leaf lips,” and the second contained the 
words, “ You are the divine thing I want,” and 
described Lord Alfred Douglas’s letter as being 
“ delightful, red and yellow wine to me.” 

Mr. Gill sought to apply Wilde’s definition of this 
misunderstood love to these two letters. Wilde 
answered: There is nothing in that of which I am 
ashamed. It is full of deep affection. The first letter 
was more of a prose poem, and the second more of a 
literary answer to a sonnet he had sent me. 

Mr. Gill: — ^In reference to the incidents alleged 
against you at the Savoy Hotel, are you prepared to 
contradict the evidence of the hotel servants ? 

Witness: — It is entirely untrue. Can I answer 
for what hotel servants say years after I have left the 
hotel ? It is childish. I am not responsible Tor hotd 
T 
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servants. I have stayed at the hotel and been there 
constantly since. 

There is no possibility of mistake ? There was no 
woman with you? — Certainly not. 

You had the opportunity of seeing the plea of 
justification in the Queensberry case, and you saw the 
different names? — Yes. 

At the hearing of that case before Mr. Justice 
Henn Collins, except the hall'porter and yourself no 
other witness was called ? — No. 

You had seen Taylor within a few days of the 
trial? — ^Yes. 

He was not called ? — No. He was subpoenaed by 
the other side. I knew that he was here. 

And you knew that while the Counsel for Lord 
Queensberry was addressing the jury, the case was 
interrupted, a verdict of “ Not Guilty ” was agreed 
to, and the jury found that the justification was 
proved and the libel published for the public benefit ? 
— I was not in court. 

But you knew it? — ^No, I did not. I knew my 
Counsel had considered it would be impossible to 
get a verdict on the question as far as the literature 
went, and it was not for me to dispute their superior 
wisdom. I was not in court, nor have I read any 
account of that trial. 

What is there untrue in the evidence of Shelley ? — 
I say that his account of what happened is entirely 
untruoi It is true that he came to the Independent 
Theatre with me, but it was in a box with some 
ffiends. His accusations of impropriety are equally 
untrue. 
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Do you see no impropriety in kissing a boy ? — ^la 
kissing a young boy, a child, of course not; but I 
certainly do not think that one should kiss a young 
man of eighteen. 

Then as to Shelley’s letters. There was a line in 
a later one which says, ** God forgive the past; 
do your best for me now.” Do you know the mean- 
ing of that? — Yes. Shelley was in the habit of 
writing me many morSid, very morbid, letters, which 
I tore up. In them he said that he was a great sinner 
and anxious to be in closer communion with religion. 
I always tore them up. 

Charles Parker — ^what part of his evidence is 
untrue ? — ^Where he says he came to the Savoy and 
that I committed acts of indecency with him. He 
never came to the Savoy with me to supper. It is 
true that he dined with me and that he came to St. 
James’s Place to tea. The rest is untrue. 

Anything else? — I do not know. 

Then, Atkins — ^what do you say is not true? — It 
is not true when he says that he came into mv room 
and saw me committing acts of indecency. 1 he cir- 
cumstances as to his going to Paris are wrong. It 
was true, however, that I met him at a dinner, met 
him again a day or two afterwards, and that within 
a few days more I went with him by the Club train 
to Paris; also that I gave him a cigarette case. 
Schwabe was, as Atkins said, in Paris, and it is true 
that Atkins slept in the room he described next to 
mine. 

Did Atkins ever try to blackmail you? — Oh, no, 
never. I found him bright and amusing. I invited 
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him to go to Paris becavise I did not care to travel 
alone. He has given a grotesque and monstrous 
account of the dinner party at the London restaurant. 

In fact, was not Atkins an agreeable companion ? — ;■ 
He was amusing, pleasant. It was better than being 
alone. 

And except that he says he saw Schwabe in bed 
with you, and that you wanted to get into his bed, 
his evidence is practically true.? — Well, I say that 
his account of the dinner party and his description 
of how and why he met me were quite wrong. I was 
busy in Paris and left Schwabe and Atkins to go about 
together. 

Who introduced you to Wood.? — Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 

Did you ever take Wood to Tite Street with you .? 
— It is entirely untrue that he ever went to Tite Street 
with me at all. 

Apart from the suggestions of indecency, Atkins’s 
statements are, in the main, true.? — Yes. 

And the same remark applies to the evidence of 
Wood.?— Yes. 

You have no complaint to make in regard to 
Burton? — ^No, I do not know him. 

Who introduced you to Taylor? — Mr. Schwabe.* 

Why did you go to Taylor’s rooms? — Because I 
used to meet actors and singers of many kinds 
there. 

A rather curious establishment, wasn’t it, Taylor’s .? 
— I didn’t think so. I thought it Bohemian. 

*This aentleman was a nephew of Sir Frank Lockwood, 
the Solicitor-General, who prosecuted for the Crown in the last 
trial. 
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Sir Edward Clarke: — Is this on the conspiracy, 
my lord? 

Mr. Gill : — ^Those counts were withdrawn. This 
is cross-examination as to credit. 

The Judge: — ^This evidence is relevant upon the 
points that remain? 

Mr. Gill: — Certainly, my lord. 

Cross-examination continued: — ^Did you notice 
that no one could see in through the windows.? — ^No; 
that I didn’t notice. 

He burned incense, did he not ? — ^Pastilles, I think. 

Incense, I suggest? — I think not. Pastilles, I 
should say, in those little Japanese things that run 
along rods. 

Did it strike you that this place was at all peculiar? 
— Not at all. 

Not the sort of street you would usually visit in ? 
You had no other friends there? — ^No; this was 
merely a bachelor’s place. 

Rather a rough neighbourhood.? — That I don’t 
know. I know it was near the Houses of Parliament. 

What did you go there for? — ^To amuse myself 
sometimes; to smoke a cigarette; for music, singing, 
chatting, and nonsense of that kind, to while an hour 
away. 

T^y did you ask Sidney Mavor to stay all night 
with you at the Albemarle Hotel .? — ^As company for 
me and a compliment to himself. 

Did you know what he was? — No. 

No occupation? — I don’t know. 

Wood .? — ^No. 

Parker? — ^No. 
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Scarft?— No. 

Taylor? — I understood he had private means. 

You never saw anything to create suspicion ? — No, 

And up to the last trial nothing had shaken your 
faith in Taylor.^ — ^Nothing. 

After the case of Lord Queensberry was committed 
for trial, did you not see at Calais a boy named 
Tankard who used to be a page boy at the Savoy 
Hotel? — Oh, no. * 

Think! — ^Do you mean after the plea of justifica- 
tion was issued? 

You were at Calais about that time? — Yes. I 
remember I saw Tankard. That was before the plea 
was put in. 

Tankard was employed at the Calais' Hotel, and 
you were going abroad with Lord Alfred Douglas ? — 
Yes. 

Did you know last year of Taylor’s arrest? — Yes. 
I saw that the charge was dismissed by the magistrate. 

That satisfied you ? — What satisfied me was that I 
did not see on what grounds the police went there 
at all. 

I may take it, Mr. Wilde, that you see no reason 
why the police should keep observation at Little 
College Street? — ^No. 

Cross-examined as to Alphonse Conway, whom he 
met on the beach at Worthing, Wilde said that he 
was such a happy, bright boy it was a pleasure to talk 
to him. He bought him a walking-stick and a suit 
of dothes and a hat with a bright ribbon, but witness 
was not responsible for the ribbon. 

Mr. Gill : — ^With regard to your friendship towards 
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the persons I have mentioned, may I take it, Mr. 
Wilde, that it was, as you describe, the deep affection 
of an elder man for a younger ? — Certainly not. One 
feels that once in one’s life, and once only, towards 
anybody. 

Sir Edward Clarke then briefly re-examined the 
witness. It was when passing through Calais, said 
Wilde, that he recognised the boy Tankard, who was 
door-keeper at the buffet of the hotel. He merely 
asked him how he was getting on, and the boy replied 
that he was learning French. At that time witness 
knew nothing of the plea of justification. 

In answer to a further question, Wilde stated that 
he became aware at one time that Wood had some 
letters of hfs and he communicated with Sir George 
Lewis. Taylor arranged the meeting at his rooms. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^Wood returned them? 

Witness : — He gave me three letters back. They 
were not what I should call matters of great conse- 
quence, but no one likes to have his private letters 
read. They contained some slighting allusions to 
other people which I should not have liked made 
public. Then I received an anonymous letter saying 
that Wood had other letters, and intended to try and 
extort money by means of them. I did not give any 
money for them at all, but I gave’ Wood some money 
to enable him to go to America. 

With reference to the two poems by Lord Alfred 
Douglas in “ The Chameleon,” the witness denied 
that he had had anything to do with their publication. 

This concluded the witness’s examination, and 
Wilde left the box. His demeanour had been 
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collected and impressive. He had certainly made a 
good impression. His appearance in the witness-box 
recalled some of the scenes in the trial of Lord 
Queensberry. He leaned over the rail of the box 
and answered, with all his former nonchalance, the 
questions put to him. Indeed, he acquitted himself 
with dignity, though it was clear that his enforced 
confinement was beginning to tell on his health. 
When in the dock, however, "his attitude was, as on 
previous days, one of anxious attention. 

It has been mentioned that his expknation of his 
letters to Lord Alfred Douglas, and his summary of 
modes of Platonic love, were received with direct 
expressions of approval and sympathy by spectators 
in the court, and the general applause ‘was checked 
only by the stern reproval of the Judge. 


EXAMINATION OF ALFRED TAYLOR 

Alfred Taylor, being called by Mr. Grain, and 
sworn, said he was thirty-three years of age. He 
was the son of a cocoa manufiicturer, whose business 
was now being carried on as a limited liability com- 
pany. 

Up to the age of sixteen or seventeen he was 
educated at Marlborough School, and afterwards he 
went to a private tutor at Preston, near Brighton. 
He then entered the Militia, going into the 4th 
Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers, City of London 
Regiment. His original intention was to go on into 
the Army, but on coming of age in 1883 he came 
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into a fortune of ;^45,ooo, and had since that time 
had no occupation, but had lived a life of pleasure. 
His father died in 1874, and his uncle in 1883. 

On the charges of misconduct, alleged against him 
by the several witnesses, being put to him, one by one, 
he denied the truth of each one as Certainly not 
true,” and “ Absolutely untrue.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. C. F. Gill: — He had no 
occupation. It was true that he used to have a 
number of young men living in his rooms and 
sleeping in the same bed. 

Was it true that you ever went through a mock 
marriage with Mason? — ^Absolutely untrue. 

Had you a woman’s dress in your rooms? — An 
Eastern costflme. 

A woman’s dress?-— Yes. 

A woman’s wig? — I will explain. It was 

A wig? — ^Yes. 

Had you women’s stockings? — Yes. 

At the time you were living in Chapel Street, were 
you in serious money difficulties? — I had just gone 
through the Bankruptcy Court. 

You made the acquaintance of the Parkers in the 
St. James’s Restaurant.? — It was outside, and I was 
introduced to them by a friend. 

What did you give them your address for ? — ^Well, 
when one makes an acquaintance and you think you 
will like one another 

Are you in the habit of speaking to young men in 
Piccadilly ? — I know what you mean. No. 

You go into Piccadilly .? — Yes, always. 

St. James’s.? — ^Yes. 
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Have you ever accosted at the Alhambra or 
the Empire? — ^Never. 

Did you know Mr. Wilde well? — Yes. 

Did you tell certain lads that he was fond of boys? 
— ^No, never. 

Do you know that he is.? — I believe he is fond of 
young people. 

Witness added that he had introduced Charles 
Parker to Mr. Wilde because he thought the latter 
might use his influence to obtain for him some work 
on the stage. 

Asked if he knew a man named Marling who was 
concerned in the Fitzroy Street raid, Taylor said 
« Yes.” 

Do you know what he is? — I have' heard a good 
deal. 

Witness did not deny that he and Charles Parker 
were both arrested in that raid, but they were dis- 
charged from custody. The dinner at Kettner’s was 
in honour of his birthday. After dinner was over, 
the Parkers and himself all went home to his rooms 
in Little College Street. He burned incense in his 
rooms because he “ liked it.” 

Re-examined by Mr. Grain: — It was an Oriental 
dress he had to go to a fancy dress ball at Covent 
Garden. It came from Constantinople, and he bought 
it fi'om a lady. 

Taylor described with every appearance of candour 
the way he made the acquaintance of the various lads 
who had given evidence in the case against him, and 
the tea parties at Little College Street were harmless 
enough, according to his story. The cross-examina- 
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tion did not materiall/l^vance the case tx evoke any 
kind of damaging admission. 

At this point the court adjourned for luncheon. 

SIR EDWARD CLARKE’s SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE 

Immediately after the interval for luncheon Sir 
Edward Clarke rose to address the jury on behalf 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. ‘Rapidly the comt filled up, 
until it was densely thronged, but in perfect silence 
the voice of the learned Counsel sounded through 
the strained hush, and every syllable he uttered was 
eagerly listened to. At first he spoke very rapidly, 
as if there were a chance of finishing the trial that 
night. • 

He began in measured terms a careful analysis of 
the case for the prosecution. He appealed to the 
jury to set aside prejudice, and to regard only the 
evidence which had been laid before them, and he 
asked if they could possibly find Mr. Wilde guilty 
of the terrible offences with which he was charged. 
It was a serious and grave question which they had 
to decide. Let them remember that the question 
as to Wilde was in a great measure distinct from 
the question of Taylor. 

Then he turned upon the Counsel fo’r the Crown 
for having introduced the conspiracy charges and 
then withdrawn them. He emphasised the great 
difficulty in which that course had placed him, illus- 
trating it by showing that, as there was now no 
longer any joint charge, what was evidence against 
Taylor was not evidence against Wilde. Had the 
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prosecution evidence, he asked, which made them 
put that count of conspiracy upon the indictment? 
If they had not, why was the count of conspiracy 
put upon the record, and why were the Counsel for 
the defence placed for three days under the embar- 
rassment of meeting an indictment, with regard to 
part of which they could call evidence and with regard 
to another part of which they could not ? He con- 
tended that Counsel for the Crown ought to have 
made up their minds on that point at the outset, and 
that a cruel hardship had been inflicted on Mr. Wilde. 
With whatever anxiety the jury might seek to separate 
in their minds the evidence, they would hardly be 
able to do so. The evidence of literature which was 
called against Wilde was not evidence against Taylor; 
nor was the case of Shelley. At the same time, the 
character of the young men who frequented Taylor’s 
rooms was no evidence against Wilde. In disentang- 
ling the evidence, the jury would be in a terrible 
position of responsibility. 

Passing to the literature, Sir Edward dealt with 
it as to its use in the cross-examination as to credit. 
He could not help expressing astonishment that, after 
he had protested as he did in his former speech against 
the way in which public feeling had been excited and 
fanned against Mr. Wilde by the quotation of pas- 
sages of literature for which Wilde was not respon- 
sible, his (Counsel’s) learned friend should have 
devoted the whole of that part of his cross-examina- 
tion Vhich dealt with the literary questions, to inter- 
rogating the witness regarding two poems of which 
the accused man was not the author. The two poems 
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were the work of some one else. The questions 
Mr. Gill asked were not as to anything Mr. Wilde 
had himself written. The two poems were written 
by Lord Alfred Douglas, and with them Mr. Wilde 
had no more to do than he (Sir Edward Clarke) 
himself or the jury. What could be said about the 
morality of any of our poets if we were to measure 
it by the writings, not of themselves, but of others ? 
A poet was no more responsible for what others said 
than an artist was guilty of murder when he painted 
a picture depicting the murder of Rizzio at the feet 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 

As to the affection which Mr. Oscar Wilde had 
expressed in the letters which had been put in, he 
had himself described it as a pure and true affection, 
absolutely unconnected with, alien to, irreconcilable 
with, the filthy practices which “ this band of black- 
mailers ” had been narrating. Again, if Mr. Wilde 
had been guilty, if he had not been innocent in this 
matter, how would he not have recoiled from being 
put in the witness-box.? Yet he had gone into the 
witness-box fearless as to what might be produced 
against him. And Mr. Wilde himself produced in 
court the first of the two letters which had been 
used against him. “ Mr. Wilde is not an ordinary 
man,” continued Counsel. “ He is a 'man who has 
written poetry and prose, brilliant dramas, charming 
essays; a man who from his youth has been trained 
in the study of the literature of the world, not of 
this England of ours alone, but of those empires 
whose glories are to us only a name. He writes 
letters in a tone which to others may seem high-flown, 
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inflated, exaggerated, absurd. But he is not ashamed 
or afraid to produce those letters. He goes into the 
box and says that they speak of pure love, and when 
he says so, is he not to be believed I spoke to you 
before of the cowardice of guilt. I reminded you 
that these men — the Woods, the Parkers, the 
Atkins’s, the whole tribe of them — ^flourish in so 
frightful a trade, because a man who has been 
tempted into any sort of guilt would rather give his 
whole fortune, rather exile himself from his country, 
than allow the thing to be suggested against him. 
When you are judging the evidence, contrast this 
instinctive shrinking of the guilty, upon which these 
bands of blackmailers live, with the openness with 
which Mr. Wilde himself sought to have the charges 
investigated, the courage that brought him into the 
witness-box in this court to fece, once and for all, 
and, as he hopes and I hope, to dispose of the accusa- 
tions which were being made against him.” 

Continuing, Sir Edward said that when a man 
came forward with those letters and said, “ I do not 
shrink from the judgment of the world upon these 
productions,” they could not say that such a man was 
not to be believed. Had the defendant in this case 
not given the best proof of his innocence.^ Inno- 
cence, Counsel declared, had courage and faith in the 
ultimate judgment of mankind. 

Sir Edward then proceeded to deal with the 
evidence in the case of Shelley, which was, he said, 
entirely different from the others. In it the jury 
would have to judge between Mr. Wilde and the 
young man. In cross-examining Mr. Wilde, con- 
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tinued Sir Edward, the G)unsel for the Grown had 
persisted in using the terra “ office boy,” perhaps 
for the purpose of annoying Mr. Wilde, as it did, 
certainly for showing that such was the difference in 
the position of the two men, there could be no 
reasonable explanation of their going about together. 
The real position was that Mr. Shelley was a young 
man who was making deep studies in literature, and 
who expressed his deep* admiration for Mr. Wilde’s 
own works. No man was insensible to the frank 
and honest admiration of a young man for any work 
of his, were it poem or speech. Mr. Wilde wished 
to return the kindness, and he gave Shelley a ticket 
for his play, and so on. Was there any one instance 
in which there had been the slightest attempt at 
secrecy? 

Shelley said that Mr. Wilde took him into the 
bedroom, kissed him, and insulted him. But notice, 
as no doubt the jury had done, the conduct of that 
young man when he went into the witness-box. He 
could scarcely be held. He “ had been insulted, 
degraded,” he shouted; he did not know the clnracter 
of the man, he said; and made out that whilst under 
the influence of drink Mr. Wilde had offered him 
an insufferable insult. Yet, though he §howed what 
he thought of what he says occurred, he admitted that 
he went the next night with Mr. Wilde to the theatre. 
Mr. Wilde denied the story emphatically. Would 
the jxiry, even were there nothing to support that 
denial, commit a man to the suffering and degradation 
which their verdict might mean in this case? But 
there was much to support the denial. Fortunately, 
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Mr. Wilde had kept letters Shelley wrote to him; 
and those letters not only made it seem impossible 
that the incident ever took place, but, with the admis- 
sions of the young man himself, showed that there 
were times when Shelley’s intellect was affected. 

Sir Eldward next dealt with the Savoy Hotel 
evidence, the next in importance against Wilde. He 
pointed out what remarkable evidence it was. The 
chambermaid, though a woman whom Mr. Wilde did 
not know at ail, would have one believe that Mr. 
Wilde rang for her and allowed her to go into his room 
to light the fire, whilst there was lying in bed a boy 
with whom he had had improper relations. Then 
as to the linen. How was it that not one scrap of 
similar evidence could be obtained from any of the 
other hotels at which Mr. Wilde had stayed ? Why 
was it that none of the detectives for the prosecution 
could find any such evidence even as to the rooms 
Taylor occupied, where in the course of twelve 
months there must have been some linen sent to the 
laundry.^ Migge’s story was of the most amazing 
character. He even admitted that Mr. Wilde was 
expecting him. Yet he says that he opened the door 
of the room, saw Mr. Wilde dressing on one side 
of the chamber and a boy in the bed on the other 
side of the room. How was it that no one could be 
found who ever saw those boys either go into or come 
out from the hotel 

y^s to Parker, Wood, and Atkins, it did not need, 
said Sir Edward, the experience those three young 
men had had in blackmailing to teach them that they 
must make use of circumstances which actually 
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occurred in order to suggest others. And having 
dealt with what they had suggested, the eloquent 
advocate, with thrilling accents, revived the scene of 
the previous Saturday, when Atkins made his notori- 
ous denials and his even more notorious retractations 
of those denials. 

Those three witnesses,” continued Sir Edward, 
” Charles Parker, Wood, and Atkins, witnesses for 
the Crown, have admitted their participation in such 
practices as ought to disentitle their evidence to the 
slightest credence. You will never forget, for few 
juries have ever seen such, the scene that happened 
in the witness-box on Saturday. You noticed how 
Atkins met those questions of mine with steady and 
stolid denial.’* Did the police know who Atkins was, 
and his shameful history ? Was it the Public Prose- 
cutor alone who was ignorant of Atkins’s character? 
And if he were not, if he knew of these incidents in 
that shameful record of Burton and Atkins, what was 
the meaning of the Crown calling Atkins into the 
witness-box for his evidence to be accepted as if it 
were untainted ? Those who conduct criminal prose- 
cutions have a duty towards the defendant as well as 
to the Crown and the public. It deepened one’s horror 
that Mr. Wilde was at the peril of these persons, to 
think that had the trial been finishing that day the 
denials made by Atkins might have had their effect 
upon the jury. 

It was through detailed information, which he had 
received in anonymous letters, Counsel went on, that 
he was enabled to convict the witness Atkins on 
Saturday of the attempted extortion which he so 
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persistently denied until confronted with the police 
officers who had taken him into custody. It was 
strange> thought Counsel, that the Public Prosecutor, 
if he knew of this witness’s real character, should 
have permitted Mr. Gill to tender his evidence 
against the accused. Wood, Parker, and Atkins, too, 
had shared the profits of blackmailing, and Coimsel 
protested that it should not be accepted, on the uncor- 
roborated evidence of men like them, that before 
1892 they were uncorrupted. Sir Edward laid stress 
also on the fact that all Mr. Wilde’s movements had 
been open. He submitted that the evidence called 
for the prosecution was not reliable testimony, that 
the principal witnesses for the prosecution — ^whose 
evidence was wholly uncorroborated — ^belonged to a 
wretched gang of blackmailers, and that Shelley had 
admitted that his mind was disordered at the time 
he wrote the letters that had been produced. 

Sir Edward Clarke concluded his speech with the 
following peroration: — 

“ I know with what extreme difficulty it is that 
juries are able to efface from their recollection things 
which bias their judgment, and to address themselves 
only to that evidence which is sound and true. Before 
you deal with this case, therefore, I implore you to 
make the effort; and let your judgment be affected 
only by those witnesses with regard to whom you 
can say with a clear conscience that you, as honourable 
men, are entitled to be guided by true and honest 
an<f honourable testimony. Fix your minds firmly 
on the tests that ought to be applied to evidence, 
before you can condemn a fellow man on a charge 
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like this. If you guard yourselves from these preju- 
dices which have floated about — they have been dissi- 
pated to some extent by the incidents of the last few 
^ys, but from them all it is impossible that the atmo- 
sphere should be absolutely clear — ^then 1 trust that 
the result of your deliberations will be to gratify 
those thousands of hopes which are hanging upon 
yom decision, and will, clear from this fearful impu- 
tation one of our most renowned and accomplished 
men of letters of to-day, and, in clearing him, will 
clear Society from a stain.” 

An outburst of applause followed the conclusion 
of Sir Edward Clarke’s speech, which had occupied 
nearly two hours in the delivery. The expressions 
of sympathy were at once silenced. Mr. Wilde 
seemed to be visibly affected, and wrote a short note, 
which was handed down to his learned Counsel. 

MR. grain’s speech FOR ALFRED TAYLOR 

Mr. Grain then rose to address the jury on behalf 
of his client, Alfred Taylor. In regard to the charge 
of procuring, Mr. Grain showed that the two lads 
named Parker were the only witnesses who claimed 
to have been introduced by Taylor to Wilde, and all 
the resources of the Crown, and of the eminent 
solicitors employed by Lord Queensberry, had been 
unable to produce any corroboration of their story 
, of misconduct. Mr. Grain explained that Taylor, 
having run through his own large fortune, was li ving 
at Little Collie Street on an allowance from his 
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Other’s firm. If Taylor had been employed by Mr. 
Wilde, where was the proof of any kind of payment? 
Not a farthing piece, in money or in value, had been 
shown to have passed between the two. Against 
Taylor the evidence adduced was tainted from begin- 
ning to end, and Counsel claimed for his client the 
benefit of the doubt. 


MR. CILL^S SPEECH FOR THE PROSECUTION 

It was nearly five o’clock when Mr. Gill rose to 
address the jury on behalf of the prosecution. He 
spoke for nearly two hours, and summed up all the 
evidence which had been brought forward. 

It had been argued, he said, that no nian conscious 
of guilt would have dared to set the criminal law in 
motion against Lord Queensberry. As to that, they 
could not tell what was upon the prisoner Wilde’s 
mind, or how hr he was misled by the expectation 
that the case would take an entirely different course. 
The fact remained that, from the first, Lord Queens- 
berry undertook to justify his libel. The charges 
now made against the defendants formed only a part 
of the allegations contained in the plea of justification, 
the reason being that some of the charges alleged 
were out of the jurisdiction of Bow Street Police 
Court. Sir Edward Clarke had made a courageous 
and brilliant defence, and incidentally had made an 
admission, of which he (Mr. Gill) now took full 
advantage, that he was in part, at least responsible 
for the course taken on Mr. Wilde’s behalf at the 
previous trial, and that in part, at least, it was due to 
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^at circumstance that he (Sir Edward Clarke) was 
now again appearing on behalf of the accused. So 
fer as the conditional charge originally made by Lord 
Queensberry went, Counsel had not found it necessary 
to cross-examine the defendant Wilde, for Mr. 
Wilde’s own Counsel had admitted that the justifica- 
tion was proved and that it was for the public benefit 
that the libel was published. 

As to the letters to Lord Alfred Douglas, it seemed 
to Mr. Gill that they breathed an unholy passion. 
Why, Counsel asked, should any of the witnesses 
have sought to give false evidence ? What end were 
they to serve? What good were they to get by it? 

Against fhe respectability and credibility of the 
lad Shelley nothing could possibly be said. He stood 
entirely apart fi-om the others. Was it suggested 
that out of horrible wickedness, or in some sort of 
dream, he had come to that court to perjure himself 
against Mr. Oscar Wilde, who, apart from those 
charges, had done him nothing but kindness ? 

Mr. Gill began commenting on the evidence of 
Sidney Mavor, when the Judge interposed and said 
that, although this witness’s evidence was important, 
yet he had denied that he had been guilty of impro- 
priety, and he (the learned Judge) did, not think that 
the counts in reference to Mavor could stand. After 
some further discussion these counts were struck out 
of the indictment. 

Before concluding, Mr. Gill went on to deal in 
detail with the statements made by the witnesses on 
behalf of the prosecution. Counsel remarked that 
there was nothing to support the suggestion of Sir 
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Edward Clarke that Shelley, who had shown himself 
to be an absolutely respectable and trustworthy 
witness, was in a disordered state of mind; while as 
to those witnesses who had been described as black- 
mailers, they could have no conceivable object in 
bringing the accusations against the accused unless 
the charges they made were true in substance and in 
fact. 

At the close of the case fot the prosecution, Mr. 
Gill stated that he should not ask for a verdict on the 
counts for conspiracy. 

Counsel did not conclude his address till seven 
o’clock, at which hour the court adjourned. 

Mr. Justice Charles announced that he would begin 
his summing up on the following morning. 



xiv. — C onclusion of the Trial 


Wednesday, May ist, was the fifth and last day of 
the trial. It had been a long time since any trial at the 
Old Bailey had lasted so many days, and still longer 
since there had been so much uncertainty as to the 
ultimate result in a trial of such importance. Counsel 
engaged in the case were early in attendance. On the 
defendants being brought into the dock, it was noticed 
that Wilde looked haggard and unwell. He, how- 
ever, bore • himself with his customary becoming 
demeanour under the heavy strain. In anticipation 
of the verdict being arrived at, the court was densely 
crowded. 


THE judge’s summing UP 

On taking his seat on the bench, the Judge, Mr. 
Justice Charles, at once began his summing up. 

He described the charges against the prisoners of 
committing acts of indecency; there being against 
Taylor a further charge of procuring the commission 
of such acts. His lordship expressed satisfaction that 
the counts charging the accused with conspiracy had 
been withdrawn. He was sure he did not know why 
those counts had ever been inserted at all. It was a 
highly inconvenient course to join counts with regard 
to one of which the prisoners could give evidence, 

295 
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while with regard to the other they could not. He 
should therefore direct an acquittal upon the charges 
of conspiracy against both the prisoners, as well as 
upon one count of the indictment to which he need 
not further allude, but as to it there was no evidence 
proper for the jury’s consideration. 

He begged the jury to free themselves from pre- 
judice and to apply their minds to the evidence and to 
the evidence only. For weeks it had been impossible 
to open a newspaper without reading some reference 
to the case, and especially to the prisoner Wilde, but 
his lordship hoped that the jury would not allow any 
preconceived opinions to weigh with them in trying 
two persons, both of good education, one of them 
being a man of high intellectual gifts. ' 

As to the evidence, where acts of indecency were 
alleged to have been committed with the consent of 
the witnesses, those persons were accomplices in the 
wicked act; and by a wholesome practice of 
the English courts, for certainly two hundred 
years, no person could be convicted on the 
uncorroborated evidence and testimony of an 
accomplice in his crime. Otherwise, innocent 
people might be exposed to terrible dangers 
by designing or spiteful persons. In this case, 
therefore, had there been no corroboration of the 
evidence of the young men to whom the jury had 
listened, it would have been his lordship’s duty at once 
to direct an acquittal. But he was clearly of opinion 
that there was corroboration, in the sense that the law 
required, in all the cases — not corroboration by eye- 
witnesses of the acts, for that could not be expected. 
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but corroboration as to acquaintanceship and to many 
of the incidents arising out of it. 

The Mritnesses, continued his lordship, were not 
only accomplices, but in the case of Parker, Wood, 
and Atkins, they had been properly described by Sir 
Edward Clarke as blackmailers, and the jury should 
remember what they had admitted themselves. With 
regard to Atkins, that witness was out of his own 
mouth convicted of having told the grossest and most 
deliberate falsehoods. Those witnesses required, 
therefore, not only corroboration, but the jury had to 
remember their characters. 

The Judge said he did not propose to deal at any 
length with the incidents of the Queensberry trial; 
but it must Be remembered that the evidence which 
Wilde gave at that trial was given upon oath, and it 
must not be lost sight of in considering that which he 
had given in that court on the previous day. Further, 
it was necessary to remember that the verdict in the 
Queensberry trial was in no way binding on the jury 
to whom his lordship was addressing himself. They 
all knew how the case arose. Lord Queensberry pub- 
lished a card which undoubtedly libelled Wilile, and 
the latter at once initiated proceedings for criminal 
libel, which proceedings led to the trial on which they 
were at that moment embarked. It Was a point in 
Wilde’s favour that he had himself challenged inquiry 
into the accusations made against him. The libel 
referred to occurrences in 1892, but was not published 
until 1895. After Wilde had been examined and 
cross-examined, but before any evidence had been 
called for the plea of justification, Wilde by his 
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Counsel zgreed to a verdict that Lord Queensbmy 
was not guilty of criminal libel, and that the publica- 
tion of the card was for the public benefit. 

His lordship referred to the plea of justification and 
to the reason why such offences as it alleged in con- 
nection with the lads Conway and Grainger were not 
included in the present indictment, those offences 
having occurred, if at all, outside the jurisdiction of 
that court. On the conclusion of the Queensberry 
trial, Wilde and Taylor were arrested to answer the 
charges on which they now awaited the jury’s verdict. 


THE LITERARY PART OF THE CASE 


A very large portion of the evidence of Wilde at 
the Queensberry trial was devoted to what Sir Edward 
Clarke had called “ the literary part of the case,” said 
the Judge. It was attempted to show by cross- 
examination of Wilde, as to works he had pub- 
lished— -especially in regard to the book called 
Dorian Gray ” — that Wilde was a man of most 
unprincipled character in regard to the relations of 
men to boys. Secondly, in regard to a magazine 
called " The Chameleon,” published in the autumn of 
1894, it was alleged that Wilde had given the sanction 
of his name to the most abominable doctrines. His 
lordship had not read “ Dorian Gray,” and he sup- 
posed that the jury had not, but they had been told 
that it was the story of a youth of vicious character 
whose face did not reveal the abysses of wickedness 
into which he had fallen, but a picture painted by an 
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artist friend revealed all the consequences of the 
young man’s passion. 

His lordship did not think that in a criminal case 
the jury should place any un^vourable inference upon 
the fact that Wilde was the author of Dorian Gray.” 
It was, the learned Judge added, unfortunately true 
that while some of their most distinguished and 
noble-minded writers had spent their lives in pro- 
ducing wholesome literature, there were others who 
had given to the world books which it was painful 
for persons of ordinary modesty and decency to 
read. Sir Edward Clarke had quoted from Cole- 
ridge : Judge no man by his books.” But his 
lordship would prefer to say : “ Confound no man 
with the charicters of the persons he creates.” Because 
a novelist put into the mouth of his villain the most 
abominable sentiments it must not be supposed that 
he shared them. You may criticise, if you please, 
the work; but it would never do, if the author of the 
work was charged with crime, to say, “ Oh, you 
created that monster in your last novel, and you put 
into his mouth sentiments abhorrent to humanity.” 
That would not be fiir. While such great writers as 
Scott and Dickens had never written, so f^ as he 
knew, a single unwholesome line, yet there were other 
very great writers, especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of whom the same could not be said. 

In dealing with the association which it was 
attempted to prove of Wilde with the magazine called 
“ The Chameleon,” the Judge said that the only con- 
nection proved between that magazine and Wilde was 
that it was prefaced by two or three pages of “ Phrases 
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and Philosophies for the Use of the Young ” by the 
accused, of which it was sufficient to say that some 
were amusing, some cynical, some — if his lordship 
might be allowed to criticise — silly, but wicked, no, 
not wicked in the sense of the wickedness it was now 
sought to bring home to Wilde, Then, too, it must 
be remembered that “ The Chameleon ” was pub- 
lished only last autumn, long after the date of the 
offences alleged against Wilde. 

The learned Counsel who represented Lord 
Queensberry, the Judge continued, had called atten- 
tion to a story, a filthy narrative of a most disgusting 
character, called “ The Priest and the Acolyte,” of 
which the author, who signed himself “ X,” should be 
thoroughly ashamed. With that stoiy Wilde had 
nothing whatever to do, and to impute to him any- 
thing in it was quite absurd. To judge him by 
another man’s works which he had never seen would 
be not only highly unjust but utterly absurd. 

His lordship then said that he would pass to 
another phase of the literary part of the case which 
had more relevancy to the issue which the jury were 
trying. In the same “ Chameleon ” were two poems 
by Lord Alfred Douglas — one called “ In Praise of 
Shame ” and the other called “ Two Loves.” It was 
alleged that these poems had an immoral and 
unnatural tendency, and that Wilde had approved of 
them. What was it Wilde had said in reference to 
them.? 

His lordship then read the sonnet ** In Praise of 
Shame,” and quoted a few lines from the poem called 
“ Two Loves.” He then proceeded to read Wilde’s 
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letter to Lord Alfired Douglas beginning ; “ Your 
sonnet is quite lovely, and it is a marvel that those 
red rose-leaf lips of yours should be made no less for 
music of song than for madness of kisses.” His 
lordship evidently was under the impression that this 
letter referred to the sonnet in “ The Chameleon ” 
which he had just read; but Sir Edward Clarke rose 
at once to point out that the letter bore a date long 
antecedent to the publication of “ The Chameleon,” 
and clearly referred to some other sonnet. 

His lordship admitted that he was mistaken, but 
went on to read the letter, and also the letter written 
from the Savoy Hotel in 1893, in which Wilde 
addressed Lord Alfred Douglas as “ Dearest of all 
Boys,” and wrote; “ Your letter was delightful, red 
and yellow wine to me,” and concluded : “ I fear I 
must leave,” having “ no money, no credit, and a 
heart of lead.” 

Turning from the poems to these letters, his lord- 
ship questioned if Mr. Carson was right in regarding 
them as of a horrible and indecent character. Mr. 
Wilde himself had said that he was not in any sense 
ashamed of either of those two letters, atid that 
although they breathed the language of affection and 
passion, it was not unnatural passion. He had 
described the first as “ a kind of prose poem,” and had 
said that to his mind there was nothing unnatural or 
impure in the passionate affection of a man for a 
youth; and that the love mentioned in the poem, 
“Two Loves,” was like the love of David and 
Jonathan, or that which Plato called the beginning of 
wisdom. This was, however, a part of the case on 
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Wiich the juiy must exercise their own judgment. 

Wilde had said that the word “ shame” in the son- 
net meant modesty, shame in the sense that was felt 
by o\ir first parents in the Garden of Eden. The jury 
must weigh this. Further, there was this to be said 
about that first letter of sufficient importance, 
undoubtedly, to be well worthy of their attention— it 
was produced by Wilde himself in his examination in 
chief at the trial which took place last sessions; and 
so it was said on his behalf by his counsel, Give him 
credit for not being ashamed of it.” He (the learned 
Judge) understood that the other letter, the one 
written from the Savoy Hotel, was produced during 
the defendant’s cross-examination. 

Mr. Gill : — That is so, my lord. 

THE CASE OF SHELLEY 

Leaving that part of the case behind, his lordship 
said he would deal in order of date with the charges 
contained in the indictment. 

Taking the case of Shelley first, the Judge said that 
the offence was alleged to have been committed at the 
beginning of 1 892, and it was a most anxious task for 
the jxuy to make up their minds as to whether the 
charge was made out or not. Shelley was, un- 
doubtedly, notwithstanding what he might say as to 
his having been in a semi-state of intoxication, in the 
position of an accomplice; and if Shelley’s evidence 
had not been corroborated, his lordship would have 
had to withdraw that charge from the jury. On the 
other hand, Shelley was not tainted with the sort of 
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offences with which Wood, Atkins, and Parker were 
charged, and in that sense he was an untainted witness. 
Shelley was employed in the publishing office of 
Messrs. Mathews and Lane, at a salary of 15s. to i8s. 
a week. He had been described as an office boy, but 
it was clear from his letters that he was' a person of 
some education, with literary tastes and a consuming 
admiration for the works of the defendant Wilde. 
Mathews and Lane being Wilde’s publishers, Wilde, 
made the acquaintance of this lad and took him to dine 
at the Albemarle Hotel, where, Shelley declares, inde- 
cencies took place between them. The jury were the best 
judges of the demeanour of the witness, who certainly 
appeared in the witness-box in a 'very excited state. 
His testimony rather indicated that the acts which he 
alleged against Wilde were committed against his 
will; but that could hardly be, having regard to what 
followed, for within the same week he went a second 
time to the Albemarle, besides going to more than one 
theatre with Wilde. The prisoner Wilde positively 
denied the story of the indecencies, while he said it 
■was true that he was interested in the lad and went 
about with him to some extent. Shelley had sworn 
that he wrote a letter to the accused saying he would 
have no more to do with a man of Wilde’s morality, 
and the witness had been allowed to give to the best 
of his recollection the contents of that letter. That 
letter Wilde denied ever having received. Other 
letters, however, were forthcoming in which Shelley 
addressed Wilde in fiimiliar terms, such as “ My dear 
Oscar.” In some of them even he begged for material 
assistance. How did that fit in with Shelley’s state- 
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ment that before this time Wilde had taken unwel- 
come liberties with him ? Could the jury reconcile it, 
too, with the positive denials of Wilde at such a 
suggestion ? 

His lordship then read several letters from Shelley 
to Wilde, many of which were of a morbid and 
hysterical character. 

His lordship continued that Shelley had accounted 
for the tone of his letters by adopting the suggestion 
that his mind had become disordered. Would that 
suggestion account for his making such nauseous 
admissions as his charge against Wilde involved.^ 
Shelley’s correspondence showed excitability, but to 
suggest that it showed the witness did not know what 
he was saying was to exaggerate. The serious respon- 
sibility of accepting or rejecting Shelley’s evidence 
must rest with the jury. Why should he tell his 
shameful story at all unless it were true ? 

THE CASE OF ATKINS 

His lordship passed next to the case of Atkins. 
Atkins was, his lordship said, now twenty years of 
age, and had been introduced to Taylor by a young 
man named Schwabe in 1892. Atkins met Wilde and 
Lord Alfred Douglas at dinner in a private room at 
the Caf6 Florence, and he alleges that at that dinner 
Wilde asked him to go to Paris with him as his 
private secretary. Atkins agreed, and they went two 
days* later, occupying rooms in the Boulevard des 
Capucines. Atkins spent the evening at the Moulin 
Rouge, which, his lordship gathered from die 
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evidence, was a place where immoral women 
congregate. Atkins alleges that on returning 
in the early hours of the morning, he found 
Wilde and Schwabe occupying the same bed, 
and that the next morning — or rather, later that 
same morning — ^Wilde made improper overtures 
to him, which he rejected. On their return to 
London Atkins says that he saw Wilde at Tite Street, 
and was asked to say nothing about the visit to Paris. 
In December, 1893, when he was sickening for small- 
pox, he was visited by Wilde at a room in Osnaburgh 
Street, which Atkins shared with a man named 
Burton. The charge in reference to Atkins was not in 
reference to what was alleged to have occurred in 
Paris. That was beyond the jurisdiction of the court. 
The charges referred to the alleged agreement of 
Taylor and Wilde at the Florence Hotel to get hold of 
the lad for immoral purposes. Wilde’s account of the 
matter was that he did meet the youth at dinner, and 
that he took him to Paris with him at the request of 
Schwabe, who had promised to take him over. Wilde 
was himself going to Paris on literary business, but 
has denied that Atkins went in any way as his 
secretary. Atkins was a most reckless, unreliable, 
unscrupulous, and untruthful witness. He had the 
impudence to deny in cross-examination that he and 
the man named Burton were ever taken to Rochester 
Row police station for a gross case of blackmailing. 
But it turned out that the witness had told the grossest 
of falsehoods — a falsehood so gross that the jury 
would be justified, if they thought fit, in declining to 
act on any of his evidence. Atkins admitted that on 
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June loth, 1891, he and Burton were t^dcen to the 
police station, where the gentleman who gave them 
into custody refused to charge them. Many other 
suggestions were made against Atkins. Mr. Gill had 
said that Atkins might be a blackmailer, but that there 
was no suggestion that he had ever tried to blackmail 
the prisoners, and his lordship therefore invited the 
jury to accept, in spite of Atkins’s admissions, the 
story of the dinner at the Florence and the trip to 
Paris. 


THE CASE OF THE SAVOY HOTEL 

His lordship then passed on to the charges alleged 
against Wilde with two imknown boys at the Savoy 
Hotel in the month of March, 1893, when Lord 
Alfred Douglas was also staying in the hotel for a 
week. Repulsive as were the details of the evidence 
given by the hotel servants as to what they alleged 
had taken place more than two years previously, his 
lordship felt bound to go into them with as much 
minute detail as he had in the other parts of the 
evidence, but to his mind it seemed strange that, if 
what the servants alleged was true, there had been so 
little attempt at concealment. Wilde ringing up the 
chambermaid to light the fire, and leaving the door 
open to the hotel masseur, who seemed to have 
entered without objection, did not appear very much 
as if improper practices had been going on in Mr. 
Wilde’s room. However, if the hotel servants told 
, the truth, then Wilde’s denial that boys had ever been 
in his bed at the Savoy must be untrue, and it was for 
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the jury to say on which side the balance of credibili^ 
inclined. 


THE CASE OF ALFRED WOOD 

In dealing with the evidence given by the witness 
Alfred Wood, his lordship said that Wood made the 
acquaintance of Taylor in the early part of 1893. He 
spent three weeks witTi Taylor in his rooms at Little 
College Street, and at the end of a month made 
Wilde’s acquaintance. How Not through an intro- 
duction by Taylor, but through Lord Alfred Douglas, 
who sent him to meet Wilde at the Caf6 Royal. They 
went together to the Caf6 Florence, dined together, 
and then drove to Wilde’s house at Tite Street, where. 
Wood alleged, misconduct occurred. There were 
other meetings, and Wilde bought him a silver watch 
and chain, and at various times gave him money. 
Wilde’s account of all this was very different. Wilde 
said that Wood had applied to Lord Alfred Douglas for 
assistance in getting him employment as a clerk. Lord 
Alfred, who was at Salisbury, wrote to Wilde, asking 
him to do what he could for the lad, and at the same 
time telegraphed to Wood to introduce himself to 
Wilde at the Cafe Royal, which Wild/j said Wood 
did. The jury must judge for themselves for what 
purpose the introduction was effected. Sir Edward 
Clarke had described Wood as a member of the 
regular society of blackmailers. It was certain that 
after a visit to America Wood was concerned with 
Allen and Parker in sharing ;^300, which was 
extorted from a gentleman who had been caught with 
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Parker. The manner of Wood’s going to America 
was important. Wood’s own story was that he 
wanted to get away from the evil company into which 
he had ^len, and that Wilde gave him /’30 to take 
him to America. But there was the extraordinary 
circumstance that at the same interview some letters 
of Wilde’s, which had fellen into the hands of Wood, 
and which Wilde was very anxious to get back, were 
restored to Wilde. One letter,^ however, was in the 
possession of Allen, who had taken it from Wood’s 
pocket, and susequently AUen endeavoured to extort 
money from Wilde for its surrender. After he was 
in America Wood wrote to Taylor : “ Tell Oscar he 
can send me a draft for an Easter egg if he likes.” 
Mr. Gill had said of Wood, as of Atkins^' that Wood 
did not seem to have endeavoured to blackmail Wilde. 
Wood had given a pretty complete history of himself, 
and of his veracity the jury must judge, and it was for 
them to consider what could have been the inner 
meaning of the transactions between the two. 

THE CHARGES AGAINST ALFRED TAYLOR 

His lordship then turned to the charges made 
directly against Alfred Taylor, the other defendant. 
He said that Taylor seemed to be a man of good 
frmily and education who had run through a large 
fortune of 5,000. Taylor was charged with acts of 
indecency with both Charles and William Parker. 
Accor( 7 ing to Taylor’s own account he was introduced 
to the Parkers by a friend outside the St. James’s 
Restaurant, and learned that they were valet and 
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groom respectively, and both out of a place. P^ker, 
on the other hand, declares that he and his brother 
wore in the bar of the St. James’s Restaurant when 
Taylor spoke to them, talked of the money to be made 
in a certain way, and offered to introduce them to 
Wilde. They were first taken to Taylor’s rooms at 
Little College Street. 

His lordship then repeated in detail the description 
given by various witnesses of the way in which 
Taylor’s rooms were decorated and furnished, of the 
burning of incense or perfumes, and of the presence 
of feminine garments and gold brooches in the rooms. 
There were ffequent tea parties there, continued his 
lordship, at which Wilde — ^who said that the rooms 
struck him as being Bohemian but not strange — ^was 
often present. The attention of the police seemed to 
have been attracted to the place, and, for a time, they 
kept it under observation. Taylor had denied that he 
invited “ Piccadilly young men ” to his rooms, or that 
he himself had accosted men at the Alhambra or the 
Empire. March 8 th was Taylor’s birthday, and, 
according to his own statement, he was invited by 
Wilde to dine with him at a restaurant, Kellner’s or 
the Solferino, and to bring with him any friends he 
liked. The dinner did not take place, however, till 
March loth, when Taylor took the two Parkers with 
him and introduced them to Wilde. Now, the 
evidence of Charles Parker was tainted, but it was 
confirmed by the evidence of William Parker, his 
brother, against whom no charges of blackmailing had 
been made. Both the Parkers described in detail and 
with circumstance, a luxurious meal, and declared that 
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Wilde, after paying for the dinner, said of Charles 
Parker, “ This is -the boy for me.” William Parker 
saw no more of Wilde, but accuses Taylor of indecent 
acts at Little College Street and at Chapel Street. 
That charge was, however, not made when he first 
gave evidence against the accused, but only when he 
was recalled for the purpose at a subsequent hearing at 
the police court. 

There was, continued his lordship, to connect 
Wilde and Taylor further with Charles Parker, 
the evidence of Mrs. Margery Bancroft that 
she had seen both prisoners at Parker’s lodgings in 
Park Walk, Chelsea. Wilde had denied on oath that 
he ever was at Park Walk in his life. He admitted 
that Parker had been to his rooms at St. Jimes’s Place, 
but he denied the utterly indescribable, filthy action 
which Parker had said took place there, just as he 
denied that he ever took Parker to the Savoy Hotel, 
or that he was guilty of misconduct there. Charles 
Parker also alleged acts of indecency against the 
prisoner Taylor, in whose company he was arrested on 
the occasion of a raid on a house in Fitzroy Street. 
After that incident Parker had enlisted and went away 
from London. It was manifest that he was of a low 
class of morality. 

CONCLUSION OF THE SUMMING UP. 

Xhat, said his lordship, concluded the various 
charges made in the case, and he had very little more 
to say. It was important to remember, however, that 
other witnesses had been called by the prosecution 
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who had not charged either prisoner with misconduct. 
Sidney Mavor, who had stayed with Taylor and had 
met Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas at dinner, and 
had stayed all night at the Albemarle Hotel, had 
entirely denied that any misconduct had ever taken 
place, so that his evidence was rather in frvour of 
Wilde than against him. 

His lordship stated that he had summed up with 
great minuteness because the case was one of great 
importance to the public at large. At the same time 
it was important that innocent men should not be 
convicted. Wilde was a man of high intellectual 
gifts, whom they would have supposed incapable of 
such practices. Taylor, too, was a man who had been 
well brought up. At the same time, the jury were 
bound to consider the evidence, and, if they deemed it 
conclusive, they must say that the prisoners were, or 
that either prisoner was, guilty. They were required 
to say whether Wilde committed the acts of indecency 
charged; whether Taylor procured the commission of 
those acts; and, thirdly, whether Taylor committed 
acts of indecency with the lads named Parker. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Justice Charl>‘s’s sum- 
ming up, which had occupied three hours. 

The Foreman of the Jury, addressing his lordship, 
asked : — May we retire, my lord ? 

The Judge : — Certainly, gentlemen. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE JURY TO DECIDE 

The Judge left the following questions to the 
jury: — 
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(1) Do you think that Wilde committed indecent 
acts with Edward Shelley and Alfred Wood and with 
a person or persons unknown at the Savoy Hotel or 
with Charles Parker? 

(2) Did Taylor procure or attempt to procure the 
commission of these acts or of any of them? 

(3) Did Wilde and Taylor, or either of them 
attempt to get Atkins to commit indecencies ? 

(4) Did Taylor commit indecent acts with Charles 
Parker or with William Parker? 

The jury retired at twenty-five minutes to two, and 
the accused were at once removed from the dock. The 
Judge remained on the bench for some time, as if he 
did not expect the jury to be very long in coming to a 
decision. At three o’clock a communication was 
brought from the jury and conveyed by the Clerk of 
Arraigns to his lordship. It afterwards transpired that 
this was a request that some lunch might be sent to the 
jury. As the time went on the possibility of the jury 
failing to come to any definite decision was foreseen, 
and it was nearly a quarter-past five when the jury 
returned into court. 

The clerk of the court, addressing the warders, 
then said, “ Bring the prisoners up,” and Oscar Wilde 
and Alfred Taylor accordingly reappeared in the dock 
where they stood, the first-named betraying no sign 
either^ of hope or anxiety, and the other accused 
smiling complacently. 

His lordship then said : Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
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have leceived a communication from you to the effect 
that with the exception of the minor question which 
I put to you in regard to Atkins you are unable to 
arrive at an agreement. 

The Foreman of the Jviry : — ^That is so, my lord. 
We cannot agree upon three of the questions you 
submitted to us. 

The Judge: — Is there any prospect that if you 
retired to your room-*— you have not been incon- 
venienced, you know, because I ordered what you 
asked — and continued your deliberations a little 
longer you would be able to come to an agreement at 
least on some of the questions ? 

The Foreman : — I put that also to my fellow- 
jurymen. Wt have considered the question for three 
hours, and the only result we have come to is that we 
cannot agree. 

The Judge: — You are not agreed, I find, as 
regards any of the other questions which I left you. 
Is there anything which you desire to ask me with 
reference to the case which you think would assist you 
in further deliberating upon your verdict ? 

The Foreman : — It would be useless, my lord. We 
cannot agree on any of the sub-divisions of ques- 
tions (i) and (4). 

The Judge : — I am very unwilling tp do anything 
at any time which should look like compelling a jury 
to deliver a verdict. You have been very long in 
deliberation over this matter, and no doubt you have 
done yovir very best to arrive at agreement on the 
questions. On the other hand, the inconveniences of 
another trial are very great, and if you thought there 
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was any prospect of agreement, after deliberating 
further, I woxdd ask you to do so. 

The Foreman : — My lord, I fear there is no chance 
of agreement. 

The Judge : — ^That being so, I do not feel justified 
in detaining you any longer. 

VERDICT OF “ NOT GUILTY ” GIVEN ON CERTAIN 

COUNTS 

Sir Edward Clarke then applied that a verdict of 
“ Not guilty ” should be entered upon the counts of 
the indictment upon which no evidence had been 
given. 

The Judge: — I thought I had already taken the 
necessary steps for that to be done, Sir Edward Clarke, 
when I informed the jury in the course of this morn- 
ing that I should direct an acquittal upon the counts 
on which no evidence had been offered. Those are 
the counts of conspiracy and those which charged 
Taylor with certain acts. 

Mr. Gill resisted the application on the grounds 
that the opinion of the jury had not been asked on 
those counts. If the jury were discharged, he would 
ask his lordship to discharge them without a verdict 
of any kind in the matter. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^That cannot be done, my 
lord. I am entitled to a verdict upon the counts on 
which no evidence has been given before the jury. I 
need hardly point out to your lordship that on the 
ground of convenience as well as of right that verdict 
ought to be entered. 
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Mr. Gill : — Sir Edward is not quite right in sa}ring 
that no evidence was given on those counts. 

The Judge: — I have already directed the jury to 
return a verdict of acquittal on the charges of con- 
spiracy and also on four counts relating to Mavor and 
Wood. It seems to me that the defendants are 
entitled to have such a verdict put upon the record. 
Unfortunately the really material matters that have 
occupied the covirt for*so many days are the matters 
on which the jury have failed to agree. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — I wish to have that entered. 
We are entitled to it. 

Mr. Gill: — I think there is a misapprehension as 
to the course taken with regard to those conspiracy 
counts. It Was not that evidence was not offered 
upon them. Evidence was given which would have 
had a bearing on those counts in the course of the 
case, and, of course, they had a direct bearing with 
respect to the other charges. All that I said was that 
I did not desire a verdict on those counts. 

The Judge: — I am quite aware of the way you 
have put it, Mr. Gill. You said at the close of the 
prosecution that you elected to ask the jury t> • answer 
questions to the other counts, but that election having 
been made at the time when the defendants were 
given in charge of the jury, it seems, to me that it 
entitles him to have a verdict of “Not guilty” upon 
the record. I do not think it is a matter of substan- 
tial importance, but subject to what was said to me 
as to the criminal practice, it seems to me that that is 
the right course to take; and I should say the same 
with regard to the counts on which Taylor is charged, 
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to which I have alluded— counts i6 and 2o. I must 
further direct that the same course be taken with 
regard to the tenth and eleventh counts as I have 
ordered to be taken with regard to the conspiracy 
counts and the counts as to Mavor and Wood. The 
jury being of opinion that Wilde and Taylor did not 
attempt to get Atkins to conunit an offence with 
Wilde, I shall order the same course to be taken with 
regard to the conspiracy charges and the others upon 
which there has been no evidence. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — It is only a matter of form, 
but it is not unimportant; and as the whole indict- 
ment has been given in charge to the jury, I ask that 
your lordship will direct the jury to take a verdict of 
“ Not guilty ” upon the conspiracy counts. 

The Judge (addressing the jury): — You under- 
stood me this morning, gentlemen, to direct a verdict 
upon the counts I explained, and also upon the other 
counts to which I have just made allusion. 

The jury then formally returned a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty ’’ on all the counts alleging conspiracy and also 
on those that alleged misconduct with the witnesses 
Mavor and Wood. 

The taking of the verdict of the jury by the Clerk 
of Arraigns, in accordance with his lordship’s direc- 
tions, was as follows : — 

The Clerk of Arraigns : — Gentlemen of the Jury, 
upon the counts of conspiracy you find the prisoners 
not guilty ? 

The Foreman of the Jury: — Not guilty. 

To the rest of the indictment you are unable to 
agree.? — ^That is so. 
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The Judge (addressing the jury) : — As the matters 
which have kept the court so long; remain undecided 
you are discharged, gentlemen. 

The jury were then discharged. 

APPLICATION FOR BAIL 

Sir Edward Clarke: — have now to make an 
application that Mr. O^ar Wilde be admitted to bail. 
1 should think that after what has taken place the 
Crown would make no objection. 

Mr. Clarke Hall made a similar application on 
behalf of Alfred Taylor. 

Mr. Gill: — ^With regard to the question of bail, 
it will depend* upon what course your lordship thinks 
desirable. With regard to the fresh trial, if it is to 
take place immediately the question of bail would not 
be important to the defendants; but if it is to go to 
the next sessions I shall say nothing upon the matter. 
All the facts of this case are before your lordship, and 
I will say nothing to influence your lordship’s judg- 
ment in the matter. 

The Judge : — I do not feel that I am able to accede 
to the application. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — I suppose that I may renew 
the application, on other material, to a judge in 
chambers.? 

The Judge : — ^Yes, I think the application must be 
renewed in the ordinary way to a judge in chambers. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — I do not think that such a 
trial as this ought to take place immediately. The 
burden and pressure on those engaged in the case has 
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been very great. The Treasury, too, I should think, 
would like to have an opportunity of considering 
between this and another session the mode in which 
the case should be presented, if at all. 

Mr. Gill : — ^The case will certainly be tried again; 
but whether at the next Sessions or not will depend on 
what is the most convenient course. Probably the 
most convenient course will be that it should be taken 
at the next Sessions. That is the usual course. 

The Judge : — If that be the usual course, let it be 
so. 

Mr. Gill: — All the witnesses will be bound over 
and their recognisances enlarged ? 

The Judge : — Certainly. 

The court then adjourned, the defendants having 
previously been removed in custody. 



XV. — Oscar Wilde Released on Bail 

On Friday, May 3rd, Mr. Charles Mathews made 
an application before Mr. Baron Pollock in chambers 
to allow Mr. Oscar Wilde out on bail till the time of 
his new trial. Mr. Mathews cited a number of cases 
which tended to show that in a case of misdemeanour 
a judge had no discretion in the matter, but was 
bound under an Act of Charles II. to admit the 
accused to bail. 

For the prosecution Mr. C. F. Gill did not offer 
any serious objection to the question of bail, but he 
begged the judge to read carefully through the deposi- 
tions and to bear in mind the nature of the case. 

Mr. Baron Pollock promised to do so and to grant 
bail. He asked what was the amount of bail which 
Mr. Mathews was prepared to offer, and Counsel 
answered that he proposed to offer two sureties in 
the sum of 1,000 each. Thereupon Mr. Baron 
Pollock announced that he would give his decision on 
the following morning after he had had an opportunity 
of conferring with Mr. Justice Charles w.ho had tried 
the case. 

The affidavit upon which the application was made 
was sworn by Mr. Humphreys, Mr. Oscar Wilders 
solicitor, and was of a formal character only. It set 
out the facts of the case, the date of the trial which 
had just taken place, and the result of it, and the pro- 
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bable dateof the next trial. No grounds for granting 
the application were suggested, as the Judge had 
no option but to grant bail, the only point on which 
his lordship was at liberty to exercise his discretion 
being the amount of bail which he was prepared to 
accept. Counsel argued. 

On the following morning the legal representatives 
of both sides were present in Mr. Baron Pollock’s 
private room, and his lordship announced that he had 
decided to fix the amount of bail at ;^5,ooo. The 
prisoner Wilde would have to give his personal 
security for £2,^00 and find two sureties in ;^i,25o 
each. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, on hearing this, intimated 
that he should have no difiiculty in finding one surety 
for a very much larger sum, 

Mr. Baron Pollock replied that in that case another 
application had better be made to him on the follow- 
ing Monday morning (May 6th). 

Detective-Inspector Brockwell was present in 
chambers, and Mr. Humphreys, Wilde’s solicitor, 
informed him who the sureties would in all probability 
be, but it was necessary for formal notice to be given 
at Bow Street in order that the police might make the 
usual inquiries. 

No further application for bail was made on behalf 
of Taylor. 

On the following Tuesday, May 7th, Mr. Travers 
Humphreys, Mr. Angus Lewis, of the Treasury, and 
l 5 etective-Inspector Brockwell, of Scotland Yard, 
attended at Bow Street police station with reference 
to the proposed bail of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
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The presiding magistrate was Mr. Vatighan, and 
Mr. Humphreys, addressing his worship, said that 
Mr. Baron Pollock had fixed the amount of bail at two 
sureties of j^iy2£o each, with the defendant himself 
in the sum of ;^ 2 , 5 oo. Two gentlemen, added Mr. 
Humphreys, were present and were willing to enter 
into sureties to produce Mr. Oscar Wilde at the next 
ensuing Sessions. 

Mr. Vaughan : — Wto are they? 

Mr. Humphreys: — ^They are the Rev. Stewart 
Headkm, of 31 , Upper Bedford Place, and Lord 
Douglas of Hawick and Tibbers. 

Mr. Vaughan : — Is there any objection on the part 
of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Angus Lewis : — No, sir. 

Mr. Headlam and Lord Douglas of Hawick then 
entered into the necessary recognisances, and Mr. 
Vaughan directed that Mr. Oscar Wilde should 
be brought from Holloway to Bow Street in order 
that he might enter into his own recognisances as 
directed by the judge. 

Sergeant White, of Bow Street, at once proceeded in 
a cab to Holloway and returned with Mr. Wilde. Some 
further formalities had to be gone through to enable 
Mr. Wilde legally to enter into his own recognisances 
for £2y£oo, but eventually after signing the bail book 
he was able to leave the court with his sureties. Mr. 
Wilde then drove to the Midland Hotel at St. 
Pancras, and after staying a few hours, he left before 
dinner with Lord Douglas of Hawick. It is said that 
he was refused admission at more than one hotel that 
night, and that he eventually sought shelter in his 
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brother’s rooms at Chelsea from a mob of roughs who 
followed him about. He remained there, or stayed 
with friends, until he surrendered to his bail for his 
fresh trial. 

Reference has already been made to the attitude of 
a certain section of the Press in its hostility to Wilde 
at this time. Perhaps the grossest and most unfrir of 
all the instances was an article which appeared in a 
morning jotirnal which had been one of the worst 
offenders in this way. This paper gave what pur- 
ported to be an analysis of the voting of the jury on 
the various charges which had to be considered at the 
trial. Probably the figures were entirely fictitious, 
but the glaring injustice of publishing them is none 
the less obvious. “ 

The alleged voting was as follows: — 

(1) Did Wilde commit indecent acts — 

(a) with Shelley.? — lo for, 2 against. 

(b) with Wood.? — 8 for, 4 against. 

(c) with two persons unknown at the Savoy ? — 

10 for, 2 against. 

(d) with Charles Parker? — 10 for, 2 against. 

(2) Did Taylor procure, or attempt to procure, the 
commission of the acts, or any of them? — 10 for, 2 
against. 


(3) Did Wilde and Taylor, or either of them, 
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attempt to get Atkins to commit indecency with 
Wilde . — Agreed not guilty. 

(4) Did Taylor commit indecent acts (a) with 
Charles Parker, (fe) with William Parker? — 2 /or, 
10 against. 

At the time of the publication of this alleged 
an^ysis of the voting, Wilde had not been convicted 
of any offence. He was still waiting to take his 
trial some days later. One newspaper which, almost 
alone, refused to condemn Wilde (and even for several 
weeks after his conviction gravely questioned his guilt 
and the justice of his sentence), said : “ Anything 
more cruel, heartless, and reckless than the publication 
of these details we are happy to say is rare in the 
journalism of to-day.” 

The truth, which is sufficiently remarkable, was 
that out of twenty-five counts in the original indict- 
ment two were struck out by the Judge, three were 
abandoned by the prosecution, on the three counts 
in reference to Atkins the defendants were found not 
guilty, and on the rest the jury returned no vei diet. . 

There can be little doubt that if a jury could have 
been impanelled, the members of which had not read 
a newspaper report nor heard the evil trumours con- 
nected with his name, Wilde would have been 
acquitted. On the evidence alone it seems almost 
impossible to believe that he could have been con- 
victed by a jury— purchased evidence of hired black- 
mailers as most of it was. It is not pleasant to think 
that any man might be arraigned and convicted of 
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shameful offences on the testimony of despicable 
creatures such as those produced by the prosecution 
in this case. 

The Rev. Stewart Headlam was interviewed by a 
Press representative after the conclusion of the 
formalities connected with the release of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde on bail. When asked as to the reasons which 
induced him to become bail for Wilde> Mr. Headlam 
replied : ‘‘ I have undertakeh the responsibility on 
public grounds. I felt that the public mind had been 
prejudiced before the trial began, and 1 was anxious 
to give Mr. Wilde any help I could to enable him 
to stand his trial in good health and spirits.” 

After becoming surety for Wilde, Mr. Stewart 
Headlam was the recipient of a number of letters 
containing - obscene rhymes and vile insinuations. 
Two or three of his cowardly assailants even resorted 
to the use of post-cards. In all cases the writers 
preferred to remain anonymous. 

On the other hand, Mr. Headlam was also over- 
whelmed with communications from friends and 
others congratulating him upon his bold and generous 
conduct. 

At a meeting of the Fabian Society which he 
attended a few days later, Mr. Headlam, on entering 
the hall, received a reception that clearly betokened 
approval of his action. Mr. Headlam had always 
been much interested in the question of ** Church 
an^ Stage,” and his action was influenced partly by 
the attitude adopted towards the author of ** Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” “ The Importance of Being 
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Earnest,** etc., by the theatrical managers, who, while 
still performing 'Wilde*s plays, and making large sums 
of money from them, removed the author*s name 
from their play-bills and programmes. Mr. Headlam 
is said to have been much impressed also by the manly 
way in which Wilde had gone through his fiery ordeal. 




III.— THE THIRD TIME 

m 

. The third time to pass into a prison for twt 

years. •• 




III.—THE THIRD TIME 
xvi. — ^T he Trial of Alfred Taylor 


Proceedings on the Queen’s Commission of Oyer 
and Terminer and Gaol Delivery for the City of 
London, and Gaol Delivery for the County of 
Middlesex and the parts of the Counties of Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey, within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Criminal Court, held on Monday, May 20th, 
1895, and following days, before the Right Hon. 
Sir Joseph Renals, Knt., Lord Mayor of the City of 
London; Hon. Sir Charles Edward Pollock, Knt., 
Sir Alfred jA/^ills, Knt., two of the Justices of Her 
Majesty’s High Court; Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Stuart Knill, Bart., Sir George Robert 
Tyler, Bart., Aldermen of the said City; Sir Charles 
Hall, Q.C., M.P., K.C.M.G., Recorder of the said 
City; George Faudel Phillips, Esq., Lieut.>Col. 
Horatio David Davies, Esq., Sir John Voce Moore, 
Knt., James Thomson Ritchie, Esq., Walter Vaughan 
Morgan, Esq., William Purdie Treloar, Es.i., John 
Charles Bell, Esq., other of the Aldermen of the said 
City; and Sir Forrest Fulton, Knt., Q.C., Common 
Sergeant of the said City; Her Majesty’s Justices 
of Oyer and Terminer and General (^aol Delivery, 
holden for the said City, and Judges of the Central 
Criminal Court; Marcus Samuel, Esq., Alderman, 
and George Hand, Esq., being Sheriffs; and Thomas 
George Beard, Esq., and Francis Robert Middleton 
Phillips, Esq., being Under-Sheriffs. 

329 
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The Eighth Sewion of the Central Criminal Court 
under the Lord Mayoralty of Sir Joseph Renals* Knt.) 
was opened at the Old Bailey on Monday, May 20th, 
1895. 

It is very unusual for a trial of any importance to 
begin on the first day of the Sessions. As a rule, 
the first two days are occupied by the Grand Jury in 
finding true bills and in the consideration of cases of 
minor importance by the Reccfirder and the Common 
Serjeant. Judges* cases are seldom reached before 
the third day, and then the judge whose name is first 
on the list leaves the High Court for the Old Bailey. 

It was therefore by special arrangement that Mr. 
Justice Wills attended at the Central Criminal Court 
on the opening day of the Session to begin the second 
trial of Oscar Wilde and Alfred Taylor on the charges 
alleged against them under section xi. of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act (1885), with regard to which 
charges the jury had been unable to arrive at a decision 
at the previous Sessions. 

No fresh indictment having been preferred, it was 
not necessary for the case to be sent before a grand 
jury a second time. As a matter of &ct, it will be 
seen that several counts had been removed fium the 
indictment in addition to those on which a juij had 
already retimied a verdict of Not Guilty. The Lord 
Mayor (Alderman Renals) opened the Commission, 
and the Recorder charged the Grand Jury in the Old 
Court. They were supported by the Sheriff and 
Aldermen in their robes of office. While the case 
against the accused had been reduced by the elimina- 
tion of several counts in the indictment, and by the 
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disqualification of one of the witnesses, the prosecu- 
tion had instructed the Solicitor-General himself (Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P.) to take up the case 
on behalf of the Crown. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock the usher of the 
court gave the signal, and Mr. Justice Wills, accom- 
panied by the Lord Mayor and other civic function- 
aries, took his seat on the bench. Each carried the 
customary bouquet. • On the Lord Mayor’s right sat 
the Recorder, Sir Charles Hall; on the left were Sir 
Reginald Hanson, Sir Stuart Knill, Sir George Tyler, 
Sir J. Voce Moore, Mr. W. Morgan, and Sheriff 
Hand. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., 
M.P.), with Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. Horace Avory, 
appeared for the Public Prosecutor. Sir Edward 
Clarke, Q.C., M.P., with Mr. Charles Mathews and 
Mr. Travers Humphreys, defended Mr. Oscar Wilde; 
Mr. J. P. Grain and Mr. W. Clarke Hall were for 
Mr. Alfred Taylor. 

Mr. H. Sutton, the Solicitor-General’s Junior, and 
Mr. Angus Lewis and Mr. F. G. Frayling, Solicitors 
to the Treasury, were also present. 

As the judge entered the court, Taylor was placed 
in the dock. Wilde, accompanied by his sureties, 
the Rev. Stewart Headlam and Lord Douglas of 
Hawick, at the same time came in by a door near the 
jury-box, Wilde appeared to look in somewhat better 
health than at the last trial, though his appearance 
was very different from what it was before his arrest. 
He seemed to have aged perceptibly, while traces of 
mental anxiety were noticeable on his features. For 
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a few moments be took a seat at the solicitors* table 
and held a whispered consultation with Mr. Charles 
Mathews. When the Clerk of Arraigns called out 
his name, Wilde stepped into the dock. 

In the indictment Wilde, described as an author, 
forty years of age, was charged with committing acts 
of gross indecency with Edward Shelley, Alfred 
Wood, and Charles Parker; and further with com- 
mitting similar acts with certain persons unknown. 
Taylor was charged with attempting to commit an 
abominable crime ” with William and with Charles 
Parker; with procuring and attempting the commis- 
sion of certain acts of gross indecency with Alfred 
Wood; with attempting to procure the commission 
of those acts by Sidney Mavor; and with committing 
those acts with William and with Charles Parker. 

Before the swearing in of the jury. Sir Edward 
Clarke said he had an application to make that the 
defendants might be tried separately. 

Mr. Justice Wills: — Unless the Solicitor-General 

has anything to say 

The Solicitor-General: — I have, my lord. 

Sir Edward Clarke replied that if the Solicitor- 
General were going to object, he would state at some 
length the grounds for his application. It was, he 
said, the prisoners’ right to be tried separately. At 
the last trial there was an indictment for conspiracy, 
which had now been withdrawn, and there was no 
single count standing on the indictment on which 
both* prisoners could be convicted. Sir Edward 
referred to a celebrated murder trial in which the 
learned Counsel, the Solicitor-General, made and 
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succeeded with the very same application, to the same 
judge, and in that same court. 

Mr. Grain, on behalf of Taylor, concurred. 

The Solicitor-General strenuously opposed the 
application. The case which Sir Edward Clarke had 
quoted was quite different — that was a felony. Sir 
Frank Lockwood pointed out that one of the counts 
charged Taylor with procuring certain persons to 
commit illegal acts with Wilde, and that the history 
of those cases was so bound up together that it was 
impossible to inquire into one -without inquiring into 
the other. It was, therefore, he claimed, the fairest 
course towards the accused that there should be but 
one inquiry. 

Sir Edwaerd Clarke : — The chief ground on which 
my learned friend has opposed the separate trial of 
the defendants is that such a course would involve 
injustice to them. The best judges of that matter 
are those who have the responsibility of advising and 
representing the defendants, and we are of opinion 
that it would involve injustice to both if the prisoners 
were put upon their trial together. Therefore, I 
respectfully urge upon your lordship, it being clear 
that there is no one count in the indictment upon 
which both of the defendants can be convicted, that, 
in these circumstances, they are entitled to be tried 
separately. 

His Lordship said that he had anticipated that 
application, and had already considered it carefully 
with regard to the evidence. He did not pretend 
he -was entirely ignorant of the case. His own 
opinion was — though he did not put it higher than 
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an opinion — ^that it was much feirer that the deien> 
dants should be tried separately, and that that course 
was only right and proper. 

The Solicitor-General: — ^As your lordship pleases. 
In that case, my lord, 1 propose to take the case of 
Taylor first. 

Sir Edward Clarke at once objected on behalf of 
Wilde on the ground that his client would be preju- 
diced by having the case against Taylor heard first. 

“ I apply,” he said, “ that the case of Mr. Wilde 
be taken first. His name stands first upon this 
indictment, and the first count is directed against him. 
There are reasons, I am svire, present to your lord- 
ship’s mind, why it would be unjust to Mr. Wilde 
that his case should be tried after, and immediately 
after, the trial of the other defendant.” 

The Solicitor-General again raised an objection, 
and said that the prosecution could please itself in 
the matter. 

The Judge : — It ought not to make any difference. 
Sir Edward. Certainly I — ^and I am sure the jury 
will — ^will do my very best to take care that one trial 
shall have no influence upon the other. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — It ought not, my lord; it 
ought not, 1 know, to make any difference. I am 
sure the jury will try to do their duty. But there 
never was a time and a case in which that duty was 
more difficult to discharge, and I respectfully ask that 
as Mr. Wilde’s name stands first upon the indictment, 
and the first count concerns him, that his case be 
taken first. 

His lordship then assured the learned Counsel that 
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wliatever tlw result of tlie first trial aught be, he and 
die jury would endeavour to insure that it should 
have no influence on the second. Moreover, it was, 
his lordship thought, within the rights of the {arose- 
cution to elect in what order the cases should be taken. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — Then I make a further 
application, which I shall repeat at the end of Taylor’s 
trial, and that is that Mr. Wilde’s case may stand 
over till the next Sessions. And I am [irepared to 
urge that upon your lordship. 

His lordship said that application had better be 
postponed till the end of the first trial, adding, “If 
there should be an acquittal, so much the better for 
the other prisoner.” 

Sir Edward Clarke: — But in the meantime Mr. 
Wilde may be out on bail ? 

The Judge: — Certainly, if the bail arc here. 

The Solicitor-General having offered no objection, 
his lordship repeated that there was no reason for 
refusing the application, if the bail were present. If 
not, they could be sent for. 

Mr. Wilde’s sureties had left the court, but Sir 
Edward Clarke said that they should be sent for 
immediately. Until their return, Wilde was taken 
downstairs to the cells, and eventually quitted the 
precincts of the court about three o’clock. 

THE TRIAL OF ALFRED TAYLOR 

The Solicitor-General, in opening the case against 
Alfred Taylor, expressed a hope that the prisoner 
might have a most impartial trial. But the learned 
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Counsel believed such an appeal was absolutely and 
entirely unnecessary. He described Taylor as a 
young man of good family, who had been educated 
at one of the large Public Schools, and at his majority 
inherited a large sum of money. For a short time 
he had held a commission in a Militia regiment. But, 
apparently, his fortune being exhausted, for some 
time before the events with which the jury would 
have to deal, Taylor had followed no occupation of 
any sort or kind. Wilde was a man of literary attain- 
ments, a man who had achieved some distinction by 
his dramatic works. Apparently, at the time of which 
Counsel was speaking, Wilde had a house in Tite 
Street, Chelsea, in which he lived with his wife and 
children, and had also a sitting-room and a bedroom 
at the Savoy Hotel. Taylor had lived at 13, Little 
College Street, Westminster, and the first charge with 
which Counsel would deal was that Taylor attempted 
to procure the commission of certain acts by Mr. 
Oscar Wilde with Charles Parker. The Solicitor- 
General insisted that no false delicacy should be 
allowed to prevent the whole of the details of what 
actually took place from being laid before the jury. 
It was their right to know what did take place, and 
nothing ought to be left for them to guess. 

Sir F. Lockwood then recapitulated the evidence 
given at Bow Street and at the previous trial at the 
Old Bailey by the witnesses Charles and William 
Parker as to the intimacy of themselves and Wood 
wllh Taylor and Wilde. 

He entered with some minuteness into the circum- 
stances under which Taylor became acquainted with 
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the Parkers — their meeting at the bar of the St. 
James’s Restaurant, the visits of the twq youths to 
Taylor’s rooms in Little College Street, the peculiar 
character of those rooms, the introduction of the 
lads to Wilde at a restaurant near Piccadilly Circus, 
and the subsequent visit of Charles Parker to the 
Savoy Hotel in company with Wilde. The learned 
Counsel, after commenting parenthetically upon the 
hesitation he had in mentioning Wilde when Taylor 
alone was on his trial, went on to speak of Charles 
Parker’s visits to Wilde’s rooms in St. James’s Place, 
of the stay of the Parkers at Taylor’s apartments in 
Little College Street, and of Charles Parker’s 
femiliarity with Taylor when the latter had moved 
to Chapel Street. The stories of the Parkers, he 
held, were corroborated by Mrs. Grant, the caretaker 
of the house where Taylor had formerly lived; by a 
manservant from the rooms in St. James’s Place, and 
by servants from the Savoy Hotel. It would also 
be shown that Taylor was in communication with 
Wilde. There were two telegrams from Wilde to 
Taylor, one running, Could you call at six o’clock 
Savoy.? Oscar,” and the other, “ Obliged to ste Tree 
at five o’clock, so don’t come to Savoy.” There were 
other charges of offences committed by Taylor in 
respect of Charles and William Parker, and next they 
had the case of Alfred Wood associated with both 
Taylor and Wilde, Taylor acting as procurer. 

CHARLES PARKER CALLED 

Charles Parker was then called and sworn. He 
was being examined by Mr. C. F. Gill, when the 
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Judge pointed out that Counsel’s questions vox 
rather of a leading character. 

Mr. Gill undertook to be careful not to put leading 
questions except in respect of evidence to which the 
witness had previously sworn. 

The witness’s evidence was taken rapidly, it being 
in reality a reading from the notes of evidence given 
at the former trial to which Parker had merely to 
say ** Yes ” or “ No ” as the fase might be. 

Witness told again the story of his meeting Taylor 
in the St. James’s Restaurant, of his subsequent intro- 
duction to Wilde, of the supper party at the Florence, 
of the alleged visits with Wilde to the Savoy Hotel, 
and of the proceedings which were said to have taken 
place in Little College Street, where he and his brother 
stayed with Taylor for a few weeks. It was during 
that visit that Taylor had described how he dressed 
as a woman and went through a mock marriage with 
a youth named Charlie Mason. He denied that he 
had ever spoken to Wilde before he was introduced 
to him by Taylor at the restaurant where the four 
had dinner with champagne, liqueurs, and cigarettes. 

Before concluding his evidence, the witness stated 
that after his arrest with Taylor in 1894 he made up 
his mind to leave London, and he enlisted. 

His Lordship : — His arrest ? On what charge ? 

Mr. Gill appeared uncomfortable at this question, 
and as the witness hesitated before giving an answer, 
the Judge added: — 

I*only want to know, you know. You leave the 
impression that there is something mysterious. What 
were you arrested for? 
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Witness : — ^For being in a house in Fitzroy Street. 

Mr. Gill : — ^Really for being there with a felonious 
purpose. There were men there dressed as women. 

His Lordship : — Then I suppose they were charged 
with consorting together to commit acts of indecency. 
Much better have the whole thing out. 

Mr. Grain : — In that case, then, better at the same 
time have it out that both Taylor and Parker were 
discharged by the magistrate. 

After describing further how Mr. Wilde took him 
about, gave him champagne dinners, and made him 
presents of money and jewellery, the witness was 
severely cross-examined by Mr. Grain. 

In cross-examination the witness admitted that he 
had known g- man named Harrington whose acquain- 
tance also he had made at the bar of the St. James’s 
Restaurant. But Harrington did not introduce him 
to Taylor, nor did any one introduce him to Har- 
rington. 

Mr. Grain: — Have you ever received hush- 
money ? 

Witness : — No. 

Have you threatened to charge people with c. (Fences 
unless they paid you money? — ^No. 

You know Wood and Allen? — Yes. 

Be careful — you have been in that box before. 
Have you not already admitted receiving ;^ 30 ? — 
They did not tell me it was hush-money. They gave 
it to me. 

That was just before you enlisted ? — Yes. 

Did either Allen or Wood tell you how they got 
it? — Yes; they said they got it out of a gentleman. 
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A gentlemap with whom you had committed acts 
of indecency ? — ^Yes. 

Did you know a gentleman named Macklin ? — ^No; 
but I have heard the name before. I have heard Taylor 
speak of him. 

Did he not come to your rooms at Camera Square 
about May, 1894? — I never knew his name. At 
least, it did not sound like that. I know the man 
you mean. 

Do you know a person named Clarke.^ — ^Yes. 

Did Macklin tell you he had a number of letters 
belonging to Clarke.^ — Yes. 

When he had hung up his coat in your room, did 
you not take those letters out of his pocket — No. 

Do you swear that? — ^Yes. 

Did he not accuse you next day of having stolen 
his letters? — ^No; he gave me one of the letters. 

One of Clarke’s letters? — Yes. 

What did you want one of Clarke’s letters for?— -I 
didn’t want it. I gave it back. 

Did you not go in June, 1894, about Whitsuntide, 
to Mr. Clarke and ask him for ;^io? — ^Yes. 

Had you the letters with you ? — No. 

A letter? — ^No. 

What did you want ;^io for.? — ^To go to America. 

Where is Mr. Clarke now ? — I don’t know. 

But why should Clarke give you — ^Hc was 

the only friend I had in London. I had known him 
for three years. 

ftis Lordship: — ^Who was Clarke? 

Witness: — He was a silver-broker or something 
in the silver trade. He lived at 3, Northumberland 
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Mansions. At that time he worked for his brotiher- 
in*laW) in Bond Street, but he is now out of the 
country. 

Mr. Grain: — ^Did you not at that interview take 
Clarke’s watch out of his pocket? — ^Never. 

What? Was not a constable sent for?-— I don’t 
think a constable was sent for. 

Did he threaten to charge you ? — ^Not for that. 

What do you mean by that? — Clarke said that his 
brother was coming, and that if I did not be off he 
would send for a constable. 

You swear that you did not take his watch and 
chain, and that when the constable came you gave it 
up? — I do swear it. 

Did he not threaten to charge you with stealing 
his gold watch and chain ? — ^No. 

The witness then denied that Clarke had introduced 
him to a man named Durnbach, or that he had ever 
threatened Clarke about letters he had written to 
Durnbach. 

Witness knew Durnbach, and had been introduced 
to him, he said, by Taylor; and witness in turn had 
introduced Durnbach to Clarke. Witness had never 
demanded money from Durnbach. He told Taylor 
his &ther was a horse dealer at Dachet. That was 
true — ** at least, he trained horses and that sort of 
thing.” 

Mr. Grain then ceased cross-examination, being 
evidently satisfied with the admissions he had wrung 
out of ^e witness. 

The Solicitor-General then briefly re-examined 
Charles Parker. Mr. Grain’s last questions had 
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shown that Parker had been examined three times 
before he had said a word about Taylor. Sir Frank 
Lockwood tried to get that fiu:t expkined away; but 
in reply to the Solicitor-General’s questions, the 
witness kept admitting that the third examination 
was not the first time he had been asked questions 
about Taylor. Throughout his occupancy of the box 
this wretched witness stood with a grin and a smirk 
upon his face. When he was asked about his arrest 
in Fitzroy Street, one would have thought from 
looking at him that the reminiscence was a most 
pleasant one, and similarly with many other of the 
incidents he related. As the case went on, astonish- 
ment and wonder grew how it was possible for the 
Crown to demean itself by relying on the evidence 
of such creatures. 

Mr. Gill had evidently been anxious that the story 
of his witness’s arrest in Fitzroy Street should be 
passed over, for Counsel asked merely : “ In August, 
1894, something happened to you and Taylor.^ ” but 
the Judge interfered, saying that he did not want 
any mystery about it, and the witness was reluctantly 
compelled to admit what had taken place. 

WILLIAM PARKER CALLED 

41 . 

William Parker, elder brother of the last witness, 
generally corroborated the evidence of Charles Parker, 
about their being introduced to Mr. Wilde, and of 
the latter’s selection of the witness’s brother as ** the 
boy for me.” He also gave positive evidence alleging 
misconduct of a grave character with Taylor. 
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Cross-examined: — He had been out of employ- 
ment for about a fortnight when he made Taylors 
acquaintance. He knew Taylor only for a few weeks. 

The Solicitor-General asked the Judge whether there 
was any hope of finishing the case that day. His 
lordship replied that he meant to try to conclude that 
day, and for that reason he suggested that the 
luncheon interval should be curtailed. 


ALFRED WOOD CALLED 

After the adjournment, Alfred Wood, the young 
man who obtained money from Wilde in exchange 
for letters in his possession belonging to Lord Alfred 
Douglas, was put into the box and examined by the 
Solicitor-General. The examination of Wood con- 
sisted chiefly, in the early part, of questions as to his 
relation with Wilde. 

Witness then described again his acquaintance with 
Taylor and his visits to the rooms in Little College 
Street. It was not at all clear, however, that Taylor 
was responsible, at least directly, for the intrcHuction 
of the witness to Mr. Wilde, as the indictment sug- 
gested. Mr. Grain objecting, the witness was not 
allowed to say what had taken place between himself 
and Mr. Wilde, as the introduction was brought about 
through Lord Alfred Douglas, and was not made by 
Taylor. 

Sir F. Lockwood then began to examine the witness 
in a way that led the Judge to interrupt him. 

His Lordship: — I suppose the purport of this 
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evidence is to show that Wilde was anxious 1b get 
Wood out of the way? 

The Solicitor-General : — Yes; and that he paid 
money to do it. 

The witness, Alfred Wood, then went on to state 
that to enable him to go to America Mr. Wilde had 
given him ;^ 30 . 

The Solicitor-General: — From whom came the 
telegram, in consequence of which you went to the 
Cafi Royal to meet Mr. Wilde ? — From Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 

His Lordship: — Had you any acquaintance with 
Lord Alfred Douglas at the time when you first met 
Mr. Wilde?— Yes. 

The Solicitor-General : — ^Where had you met Lord 
Alfred Douglas first? — At Taylor’s rooms, in Little 
College Street. 

Who introduced you to him ? — No one. He came 
up to me and shook hands with me. 

The Judge, upon this, said that the evidence of 
procuration against Taylor seemed no stronger than 
it might be against three or four other persons. 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and not Taylor, being the 
introducer, evidence as to Wilde’s conduct was no 
evidence against Taylor. Something more than 
Wood’s introduction to Taylor by Wilde must be 
proved; there must be direct evidence, if any, of a 
criminal motive on the part of Wilde. 

The witness Wood was therefore ordered to stand 
dowtk 

His lordship further ruled that evidence given at 
the previous trial by the chambermaid at the Savoy 
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Hotel could not be taken as evidence against Taylor. 

OTHER WITNESSES CALLED 

Mrs. Grant, the caretaker at 13, Little College 
Street, described again the furnishing and decorations 
of Taylor’s rooms in that house. She repeated in 
detail all the evidence she had previously given. 

Cross-examined : — >She did not tell Taylor that the 
police had been to make inquiries about him. 

Jane Margaret Cotter, a chambermaid from the 
Savoy Hotel, was proceeding to speak as to the cir- 
cumstances attending Wilde’s stay at the Savoy in 
March, 1893, when 

Mr. Gram objected on the ground that his client 
had nothing to do with anything that might or might 
not have taken place at the Savoy Hotel. 

The Solicitor-General said it was desired merely 
to give some corroboration of Charles Parker’s 
evidence. 

The Judge held that the Solicitor-General’s view 
was justified, and the examination proceeded, but no 
new facts were elicited. 

Emile Becker, a witness who had not previously 
been called, a waiter at the Savoy Hotel, proved that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas were 
staying at the hotel in March, 1893. He stated that 
after Lord Alfred Douglas had left the hotel, where 
he occupied a room next to Mr. Wilde’s, Mr. Wilde 
had been visited by other young men. 

Mrs. Gray, landlady, of 3, Chapel Street, Chelsea, 
deposed that Taylor stayed in her house from 
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evidence is to show that Wilde was anxious to get 
Wood out of the way? 

The Solicitor-General; — ^Yes; and that he paid 
money to do it. 

The witness, Alfred Wood, then went on to state 
that to enable him to go to America Mr. Wilde had 
given him ;^30. 

The Solicitor-General: — ^From whom came the 
telegram, in consequence of which you went to the 
Caf6 Royal to meet Mr. Wilde ? — From Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 

His Lordship: — Had you any acquaintance with 
Lord Alfred Douglas at the time when you first met 
Mr. Wilde? — ^Yes. 

The Solicitor-General :— Where had you met Lord 
Alfred Douglas first?— At Taylor’s rooms, in Little 


College Street. 

Who introduced you to him ? — ^No one. He came 
up to me and shook hands with me. 

The Judge, upon this, said that the evidence of 
procuration against Taylor seemed no stronger than 
it might be against three or four other persons. 
Lord Alfred Douglas, and not Taylor, being the 
introducer, evidence as to Wilde’s conduct was no 
evidence against Taylor. Something more than 
Wood’s introduction to Taylor by Wilde mus 
proved; there must be direct evidence, if any, ot 

criminal motive on the part of Wi e. -fand 
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'^^His lordship further ruled that ^ 

the previous trial by the chambermaid at the Savoy 
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Hotel could not be taken as evidence against Taylor. 

OTHER WITNESSES CALLED 

Mrs. Grant, the caretaker at 13, Little College 
Street, described again the furnishing and decorations 
of Taylor’s rooms in that house. She repeated in 
detail all the evidence she had previously given. 

Cross-examined : — >She did not tell Taylor that the 
police had been to make inquiries about him. 

Jane Margaret Cotter, a chambermaid from the 
Savoy Hotel, was proceeding to speak as to the cir- 
cumstances attending Wilde’s stay at the Savoy in 
March, 1893, when 

Mr. Gram objected on the ground that his client 
had nothing to do with anything that might or might 
not have taken place at the Savoy Hotel. 

The Solicitor-General said it was desired merely 
to give some corroboration of Charles Parker’s 
evidence. 

The Judge held that the Solicitor-General’s view 
was justified, and the examination proceeded, but no 
new facts were elicited. 

Emile Becker, a witness who had not previously 
been called, a waiter at the Savoy Hotel, proved that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas were 
staying at the hotel in March, 1893. He stated that 
after Lord Alfred Douglas had left the hotel, where 
he occupied a room next to Mr. Wilde’s, Mr. Wilde 
had been visited by other young men. 

Mrs. Gray, landlady, of 3, Chapel Street, Chelsea, 
deposed that Taylor stayed in her house from 
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August, 1893, to the end of that year. She stated 
that Charles Parker used to come there to see him. 


OPENING OF THE DEFENCE 

Formal evidence of quite an unimportant nature 
concluded the case for the prosecution of Taylor, and 
Mr. Grain proceeded to open his defence. 

He urged that so far as the* case against Taylor 
went there was an almost entire absence of corrobora- 
tion. 

The Solicitor-General, on the other hand, contended 
that there was ample corroboration to go to the jury 
on. 

His lordship held that there was suihcient cor- 
roborative evidence to get rid of any technical 
difficulty, and he thought it better there should be 
a verdict, for reasons which would appear in his 
summing up. 

Mr. Grain thereupon began his address to the jiuy. 
He asked the jury to believe that it was impossible 
for a young man of the prisoner’s education and femily 
connections to commit the offences with which he was 
charged — ^unless he was out of his mind. The state- 
ments of the two Parkers, Counsel contended, could 
not be accepted, because those witnesses were, by 
their own confession, accomplices in the acts; and a 
man could not be convicted of such offences on the 
uncorroborated evidence of accomplices. Moreover, 
one*accomplice could not, the law said, corroborate 
another accomplice. There was really no indepen- 
dent corroborative evidence, and when he had called 
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his client, and he had denied all the allegations, as he 
would do. Counsel should ask the jury to acquit the 
accused. A great deal had been made of the 
way in which Taylor had furnished and decorated 
his rooms, but they were decorated only as a young 
man of taste might be expected to decorate his 
bachelor apartments. 

No doubt Taylor had been a very unwise young 
man, but it did not follow that he had been a criminal. 
He was the son of a man of property and of high 
commercial position, whose business was still being 
carried on successfully as a limited company. Edu- 
cated at Marlborough and by private tutors, he had 
tried his best to get a commission in the Army 
through the Militia. Unfortunately for him, he 
succeeded too early to the uncontrolled possession 
of a large fortune left him by his &ther and his uncle. 
Being thus led into habits of idleness and extrava- 
gance, and into what Mr. Grain would at once admit 
was a more or less vicious mode of life, the result 
was the common one — he soon spent the whole of 
his money and a great deal more, so that in the course 
of the previous year he had found himself in the 
Bankruptcy Court. But Mr. Grain found it 
incredible that a man beginning life under such 
fevourable auspices should be guilty of ‘those unmen- 
tionable acts. There was not a suggestion that 
Taylor had reaped a single penny of advantage. The 
evidence against him was the tainted evidence of 
young men who, on their own admissions, might 
have been placed in the dock instead of Taylor, or 
by his side. 
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At this point Mr. Grain announced that he would 
put his client into the witness-box on the opening 
of the court on the following morning, and the 
hearing was adjourned for the day. 



xvii. — S econd Day of the Trial of Alfred 
Taylor 


On Tuesday, May 2ist, the trial of Alfred Taylor 
at the Old Bailey was continued. Mr. Oscar Wilde 
was not in court, biU Sir Edward Clarke was there, 
as on the previous day. Though the learned 
Counsel’s presence was not really essential, as he was 
not engaged in the trial of Taylor, he was present to 
watch the case on his client’s behalf, very closely and 
devotedly, as he had from the beginning. Indeed, 
more than* once, when he felt that the prosecution 
was making an unfrir use of Mr. Wilde’s name, he 
seemed to be on the point of rising to protest. 

The court was again densely crowded, but not to 
such an extent as when Lord Queensberry or Wilde 
himself was in the dock. The Counsel engaged in 
the case were early in attendance, and almost up to 
the last moment before the day’s proceedings opened, 
those representing the Crown, Sir Frank Lockwood, 
Q.C., Mr. C. F. Gill, Mr. Horace Avory, and Mr, 
H. Sutton, were in close consultation with the 
Treasury solicitors, the Hon. Haipilton Cuffe 
(Director of Crown Prosecutions), Mr. Angus Lewis, 
and Mr. F. G. Frayling. Mr. G. P, Grain was at the 
same time conversing with his client over the dock. 

Taylor looked little the worse for his detention at 
Holloway awaiting trial. In the witness-box his 
attitude created a favourable impression, as he gave 
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his relies readily and frankly and with every appear- 
ance of truth. During the morning the Marquis of 
Queensbeny came into court, for the first time since 
his own acquittal, and was given a seat in the pew 
reserved for friends of the Corporation. He was 
described in one newspaper a day or two later as ** the 
creature who flaunted about in and out of the Old 
Bailey, with yellow roses in his button-hole and his 
hat stuck airily upon the end o^ his walking-stick.” 


ALFRED TAYLOR IN THE WITNESS-BOX 

As soon as Mr. Justice Wills had taken his seat, 
Alfred Taylor was called. Passing from the dock 
into the witness-box, he was sworn. Being examined 
by Mr. Grain, he stated that he was thirty-three years 
of age, the son of the late Mr. Henry Taylor, who 
was the manufrcturer of ** an article of food in large 
demand.” He was educated at Marlborough School, 
and leaving at the age of seventeen, he went to a private 
tutor at Preston, near Brighton. In 1882 he joined 
a Militia regiment, with the intention of seeking a 
commission in the Army. In 1883 he came of age, 
and succeeded under his father’s will to a fortune of 
;^45,ooo. He thereupon abandoned his military 
ambition, and began a life of pleasure in town, which 
ended in his being made bankrupt. In 1893 he was 
living in Little College Street, but it was absolutely 
untrue that there or anywhere else he had committed 
any act of indecency either with Charles or William 
P^ker. And certainly he did not procure eitho: of 
those persons to commit indecencies with Mr. Oscar 
Wilde. 
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The enmiiution conclvided with these questions : 

Is it true that at Little College Street you com- 
mitted any acts of indecency ? — ^Absolutely untrue. 

After the committal of the Marquis of Queensberry 
to this court were you seen by ex-detective Little- 
child.?— Yes. 

Were you afterwards served with a subpoena to 
attend this court? — Yes, and I was here in the court 
the whole of the time. 

.Taylor was then (^ss-examined by the Solicitor- 
General. 

The Solicitor-General : — Since you left the Militia 
have you had any fixed occupation ? 

Witness; — ^No. 

How long did you live in Little College Street ? — 
Mrs. Grant would tell you the exact date. I fiincy 
it was about a year and a half. 

There was only one bed in your rooms there? — 
Yes. 

And you had from time to time young men calling 
upon you? — ^Yes; I have several friends. 

Boys? — ^Eighteen to twenty-one, if you call those 
boys. 

Boys of sixteen? So young as that ? — I don’t 
remember any one as young as sixteen, except Mrs. 
Grant’s children, who brought up my milk in the 
morning. 

Did Charles Mason stay with you ? — Yes, for about 
a week when I first went there in 1892. 

How old is he? — He is now twenty-six or twenty- 
seven. 

How did you address him? — As ** Dear Charlie.” 
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In writing to him did you send him your love? — 
Yes, I generally do. 

When you are writing to a young man.^ — It 
depends who the man is. If he is a great friend of 
mine, I might say “ With love ” or “ Yours affec- 
tionately,” or something of that sort. 

And that is how Mason would address you? — I 
suppose so. 

Do you remember going through a form of mar- 
riage with Mason ? — No, never. 

Did you not tell Parker that you had ? — Nothing 
of the kind. 

No burlesque ceremony? — ^No, nothing. 

Did he sleep in the same bed with you ? — Yes. 

Were you on terms of affection with him ? — I don’t 
understand your question. If you mean did I com- 
mit acts of indecency, I did not. 

I did not use that term. — I knew him very well. 
He was a great friend of mine. 

Had you any articles of women’s dress in your 
rooms.? — Only an Eastern costume. 

A woman’s costume ? — It was made for a woman. 
I wore it. 

On what occasions did you figure in this fancy 
attire? — Oh, carnivals, and so on. 

On what occasions? — At frncy dress balls, at the 
carnivals at Olympia, at Covent Garden, and at 
Queen’s Gate Hall. 

You dressed as a woman? — Hardly that. I wore 
knic]^erbockers and stockings under a long open cloak, 
which was fastened at the waist. 

And a woman’s wig? — ^No; the wig was made for 
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a ball to which 1 went dressed as Dick Whittington. 

Woman’s stockings? — ^Yes. 

How many different men have shared your bed- 
room? — Must I give you all my friends’ names? 

Yc^ sir, you must. — May I write them down ? 

No, sir, you may tell us them. 1 will have no 
names suppressed if I can help it. 

Witness (to the Judge) : My lord, I would prefer 
to write them on a piece of paper. 

The Solicitor-General: — We will have no names 
kept back if I can help it. 

His Lordship : — If you write it I shall read it out. 
I don’t approve of mystery in cases of this kind. 
It is sometimes done good-naturedly and great mis- 
chief is caused. It is supposed that there is some 
kind of mystery, and that Judge and everybody else 
are in a kind of conspiracy. We will have nothing 
of that kind. 

The Solicitor-General: — I am very much obliged 
to your lordship for taking that view. 

The witness thereupon, with some hesitation, 
recalled the names of Mason, the two Parkers, and 
Sidney Mavor. Being pressed further he adied the 
name of Harrington. The Solicitor-General urged 
him to disclose more names. 

Witness: — Must I mention my other friend’s 
name? 

The Solicitor-General : — Yes. 

Witness then mentioned the name of Ernest 
Macklin. He had met him first at his mother’s 
house. 

The Solicitor-General : — "Where was that? 

AA 
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Witness: — Must I say? 

No, never mind; I will spare your mother that. 
Did Macklin ever sleep with you at Little College 
Street? — No, never. 

Can’t you remember any others? — I’m trying to 
think. Perhaps you can help me if you have the 
names. 

You say that you did not accost the Parkers, but 
that Harrington introduced you' to them? — Yes. 

Did you offer the Parkers a drink at that first 
meeting? — They stood a drink and I retaliated. 

After Harrington had introduced them ? — ^He was 
living with them. Harrington and the Parkers came 
up to the bar at the same time as I did. 

What were you doing there? — I was 'having a 
drink after the theatre. 

Following your usual custom of doing nothing ? — 
Yes, if that’s what you call doing nothing. 

Did you not give your address to the Parkers on 
the occasion of your first meeting them at the St. 
James’s bar? — ^No. 

Where is Harrington now ? — I do not know. 

Here ? — ^Probably, very probably, for all I know. 

The Solicitor-General: — Call Harrington. 

Harrington was called by the ushers of the court, 
and he came in. 

The Solicitor-General : — Is that Harrington? 

Witness : — Yes. 

You did not know he was here, did you? — ^Yes; I 
imagined you had him here to be called. 

Where and when did you first meet Harrington ? — 
At the house of a man named Court in July, 1892. 
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What was Court? — ^He was a schoolmasterv 

What was the attraction about Harrington? — 1 
don’t know what his attraction was. 

Did you take Harrington to the Tivoli ? — ^No. 

Why did he stay with you on Saturday and Sun- 
day ? — Oh, I asked him. 

Did you take him the same night to a restaurant in 
Victoria Street ? — ^Not the same night. I never took 
him at all. It was my friend. 

Who is your friend.^ — Must I mention his name? 

Yes, you must. — Schwabe.* 

That is the person you say introduced Wilde to 
you.^ — Yes. 

Was it not a man named Harold Henry ? — I think 
you are right. It was. I have dined with Schwabe 
and Harrington, but it was on another occasion. 

Who is Henry? — A musician; a clerk in a music 
publisher’s at Putney. 

Have you slept with him.^ — Yes; he was staying 
with me at the time. 

He was in your bedroom? — Yes; whenever my 
friends came to see me they always saw all the rooms 
because they were rather interested in them. 

The witness denied positively that he had been 
guilty of impropriety with Harrington. 

Mr. Grain took objection to the question being 
raised with regard to a man who had not been called 
in tne case. 

His lordship held that as cross-examination to 
cha.acter the question was relevant. 

*Scliwabe, it will be remembered, was a nephew of the 
Solicitor>General. 
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Taylor throughout his cross-examination defended 
himself in a wonderful manner. His position in any 
view one may take of him, was a terrible one, and he 
had against him one of the most astute lawyers and 
subtle cross-examiners of the day. Yet, despite this, 
Taylor gave his answers in a manner which could not 
but have made considerable impression on the jury. 

The Solicitor-General next went into Taylor’s 
acquaintance with the Parkers. The witness adhered 
to what he had previously stated, namely, that he was 
introduced to the Parkers by Harrington in the bar 
of the St. James’s Restaurant, and that he invited the 
Parkers to his rooms because he found them very nice. 

Did you know that Charles Parker had been a 
gentleman’s servant.? — I knew it afterwards, but I 
did not know it at the time. 

When did you hear that William Parker had been 
a groom ? — Not until the trial. 

On the occasion of leaving the Parkers at the St. 
James’s Restaurant, did you invite them to visit you 
at Little College Street ? — I cannot remember. 

What was the attraction about them ? — ^They were 
very nice. 

The Solicitor-General : — In what way “ very 
nice”? Nice looking? — No; pleasant spoken and 
amusing. 

How came it about that those two young fellows 
went to your house on the first occasion .? — ^They came 
to see me. 

They came in the morning. They were staying 
with me at the time of the dinner. They came to 
me when they left Hunter Street, Brunswick Square. 
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They asked me if I could put them up for a week, 
and I did so. Ultimately I persuaded William 
Parker to go home to his &ther. Charles Parker 
determined to remain in London. After a few weeks 
he went away to Paris with a gentleman, and stayed 
in Paris about five months. Witness saw him only 
once after that. 

At this time were you in communication with 
Oscar W^ilde — I used to go to see him at the Savoy. 
1 told him the Parkers were staying with me when 
he asked me to dinner. 

Did you receive this telegram dated March 7th, 
1893 : “ Could you call at six o’clock Savoy, Oscar” ? 
—Yes. 

And this one : “ Obliged to see Tree at five o’clock, 
so don’t come to Savoy. Let me know at once about 
Fred — Yes. 

I suppose “ Fred ” means Fred Atkins ? — Yes. 

Did you take the Parkers to dine with Wilde at a 
restaurant.^ — Yes. 

When you first met them did you mention the 
name of Oscar Wilde ? — No, not on that occasion. 

Did you say that Oscar Wilde had lots of money 
— Not then. 

When ? — Not at any time, because I don’t think he 
had. 

» 

Did you say he was fond of boys? — I may have 
said that he was fond of young people — that he liked 
their society. I did not put it in the way you mean. 

Taylor stated in answer to further questions that he 
met the young fellows afterwards at the Alhambra, the 
Empire, the Pavilion, and the St. James’s Restaurant. 
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The Solicitor-General: — ^Who paid?-— These are 
not free institutions. 

Witness : — We all paid for oiirselves. I was not in 
a position to pay for other people. 

Did you use to meet them in Piccadilly ? — No, no. 

They walked along Piccadilly ? — I know what you 
are insinuating. 

I am insinuating that you walked Piccadilly. — 
frequently walked through Piccadilly. 

As to the charge of procuring the Parkers for 
immoral purposes, the Solicitor-General cross- 
examined the witness closely to show that Mr. Wilde 
had never set eyes on them until Taylor took them to 
dine with him at the restaurant in Soho. 

The Solicitor-General: — Why did you .take the 
Parkers to dinner with Mr. Wilde ? 

Witness: — Mr. Wilde asked me to dinner, as it 
was my birthday. The Parkers happened to be stay- 
ing with me. I said so, and Mr. Wilde told me to 
bring them along with me. 

There were four of you at table — Oscar Wilde, 
yourself, the ex-groom, and the ex- valet.? — ^Yes. 

Why did you take them .? — ^They were my friends. 
Charlie Parker wanted to go on the stage. I thought 
Mr. Oscar Wilde would be a useful man to help them. 

Your friends of a fortnight ? — You might say three 
weeks. The party was of a convivial natiux. We all 
laughed a good deal. 

At the humours of the Parkers? — No, at the 
humours of Mr. Wilde. 

Oh, so it was Oscar Wilde who was amusing, not 
the Parkers ? — ^Yes. It amused him to amuse us. 
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Did you Hear him say that Charles Parker was the 
boy for him ? — ^No, I did not. 

Did Charles Parker leave the restaurant with Mr. 
Wilde.?— No. 

Up to that point the story of the Parkers is true.? 
— Yes, up to that point. 

And from that point .? — ^The Parkers went with me 
into the St. James’s and had drinks, and then both 
went with me to Westminster and slept at my place. 

You say that distinctly? — I do. 

Taylor denied the truth of the whole story told by 
the Parkers as to the events subsequent to the dinner. 

How did Charles Parker live? — ^At that time I 
understood that he had an allowance from his father. 

Then*why were you keeping him at your house ? — 
Oh, his father wouldn’t give him any money then. 

You did not know that he was penniless ? — No. 

Except for what he got from the gentlemen he 
met.? — ^Ah, I didn’t know of that. 

Where was Parker living at the time of the arrest 
at Fitzroy Square? — ^At 72, Regent Street, Chelsea. 

With Wood?— I think so. 

How came you to go to Fitzroy Square — It was 
by Parker’s invitation. He had two tickets I sup- 
posed it was a night club, and that a ball was on. 

Did you see men there dressed as women ? — No. 

Did you see them outside the house? — No. 

iVfter the arrests did you see Marling at the police 
station.? — ^Yes. 

What was Marling? — ^I understood that he was 
a betting man. 

In answer to further questions, Taylor said be had 
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first met Arthiir Marling at the Knightsbridge 
Skating Rink, and had been introduced to him by a 
young man named Scarfe, whom he understood to 
have just returned from the gold diggings. Taylor 
introduced Scarfe to Mr. Wilde at lo, St. James’s 
Place. He did not know him to be the son of a 
domestic servant. Marling was one of the men 
arrested at the raid in Fitzroy Square. He did not 
then know him to be a man of notorious character, 
but he had heard it since.* 

When did you first make the acquaintance of 
Alfred Wood.? — In May, 1892. 

Where? — ^At Atkins’s rooms in Alderney Street. 

Witness declared that he had never dined or 
lunched with Wood and Mr Wilde together. 

Witness further denied all knowledge of the intro- 
duction of Wood to Mr. Wilde. He was lunching at 
the Florence one day, he continued, and saw Mr. 
Wilde, Schwabe, and Wood coming downstairs from 
a private room. He remembered Mr. Wilde giving 
, Wood money to go to America, but he did not think 
it was blackmail or that the money was demanded for 
the return of Mr. Wilde’s letters — “ which were of 
no value,” he added. 

The Solicitor-General: — ^What is Mavor? 


* At the Central Criminal Court, before the Common 
Sergeant (Sir Forrest Fulton), on March gth, 1897, Arthur 
Marling, alias Goff, was (with another man) sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude for receiving stolen goods. The evidence 
showed that it was a case of blackmail. Inspector McCarthy 
sai^ that Marling, who was arrested in the New Inn, Edgware 
Road, on January loth previously, was addicted to indecent and 
unnatural practices. The charge against Marling was con- 
nected with that for which Cliburn and Allen were subsequently 
sentenced. (See page 56, footnote.) 
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Witness:*— A gentleman. I dined with him the 
night I was introduced to Mr. Wilde. 

What is your definition of a gentleman ? — He had 
private means. 

What is Mason — ^He also is a gentleman in that 
sense. He is connected with a newspaper, and is a 
very busy man. 

That is rather a vague description. — ^Well, he 
possesses a number of shares in a newspaper. I have 
known him and Macklin for many years. He was 
a very old friend of mine. I had known him from 
boyhood. 

Amongst the papers found in the hat-box which 
Taylor’s landlady had given to a detective was the 
following Jetter which the Solicitor-General read : — 

144, Fleet Street, 
November 1, 1891. 

My dear Alfred, 

As soon as you can afford it do let me have some 
money and I shall be pleased and obliged. I would not 
ask you if I could get any myself, but you know the 
business is not so easy. There is a lot of trouble attached 
to it. I have not met any one yet. Come hone soon, 
dear, and let us go out sometimes together. H< ve very 
little news. Going to a dance on Monday ano to the 
theatre to-night. 

With much love. 

Yours always, Chariie. 

The Solicitor-General: — ^What is the explanation 
of those words, ** Come home soon, dear,” used 
between two men ? 

Witness : — I don’t see anything in it. Anyhow, I 
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am not responsible for the expressions of another. It’s 
the way you read it. 

Then read it yourself, sir, and tell me if that is the 
kind of language you exchange with the men who 
were on such intimate terms with you that they slept 
in your bed. — I don’t see anything in that. 

Sir Edward Clarke who was watching the case in 
the interests of Mr. Oscar Wilde, moved in his seat 
as if to rise, and appeared to pay a few words which 
were inaudible to those in court. 

The Solicitor-General, taking Sir Edward Clarke’s 
remark for an interference, turned to him and ex- 
claimed : ** You are not engaged in this case.” 

Mr. Grain : — But I 

The Solicitor-General (to the witness) ; — Do you 
call it a proper letter, sir? — I think it is a perfectly 
proper letter, seeing the very long friendship which 
had existed between us. But, remember, I did not 
write the letter. 

His Lordship : — In this letter written to you by 
Mason, how do you explain the passage, “ I have not 
met anyone yet ” ? — He had been expecting someone 
to help him get work. 

You are an old Public School boy. Was it not 
repugnant to your Public School ideas, this habit of 
sleeping with men ? — Not to me. Where there is no 
harm done I see nothing repugnant in it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Grain: — Since his bank- 
ruptcy one of his brothers had been allowing him a 
certain sum of money. “A very small sum,” witness 
ad(led, with a smile. 

The witness then left the box and returned to the 
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dock. It was generally admitted that he had gone 
through his cross-examination well, and that Counsel 
had not succeeded in getting anything from him in 
the nature of a direct admission. 

MR. GRAIN ADDRESSES THE JURY FOR THE DEFENCE 

Mr. Grain said he thought his client had emerged 
almost triumphantly from a trying ordeal, and that the 
jury would have no further doubt, adding Taylor’s 
denials on oath to the inherent improbabilities of the 
case, in finding him not guilty of the charges — 
charges which were supported only by the tainted 
evidence of men, every one of whom had left the 
witness-box a self-confessed criminal. Counsel relied, 
in short, on the undoubted fact that there was no direct 
independent corroboration. He contended that there 
was not the slightest corroboration of any kind of the 
statements of the lads Parker, and the jury ought not 
to convict on their statements alone, as they were 
tainted witnesses. With regard to the charge of pro- 
curing, Counsel submitted that the prosecution had 
altogether ftiled to make out a case. He argu d that 
when a man or a woman took to the abominable 
business of procuring young persons for immoral pur- 
poses, they did so for gain. But in this case there had 
never been any suggestion that Taylor had ever 
received money from Mr. Oscar Wilde. It had not 
been shown that he had extracted one penny piece 
from anyone in respect of the crimes imputed to him, 
and consequently there was no motive ^sclosed. 

Speaking of the tactics of the Solicitor-General in 
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suddenly and dramatically calling Harrington into the 
court to confront Taylor, Counsel said that, as a 
humble member ot the Bar, he could not dictate, but 
he must say that if that was a ^r and just method 
for a Counsel of the Crown to adopt, he was very 
sorry. The detail of the Solicitor-General’s cross- 
examination was remarkable, and Taylor’s evidence 
under those circumstances compared admirably with 
the tainted evidence produced by the Crown. Taylor 
had made no attempt to fly from justice, though he 
had had ample opportunity for so doing, and his 
whole demeanour was incompatible with that of a 
guilty man. Had he acceded to ex-Inspector Little- 
child’s request, he would not have been in the dock, 
but would be a witness for the Crown. • In conclu- 
sion, Counsel begged the jury to clear their minds 
of all preconceived notions, and to give the accused 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL REPLIES FOR THE 
PROSECUTION 

Sir Frank Lockwood then replied upon the whole 
case. He went minutely through the evidence, and 
submitted that the corroboration was as strong as it 
well could be in a case of this sort. If stronger cor- 
roboration were needed for a conviction, he was afraid 
that this terrible vice would rear its head in our midst 
unchecked. How could there be direct independent 
corroboration.? Of its very nature that thing was 
done secretly. He treated it as an accepted fret that 
Taylor’s rooms in Little College Street were ** a place 
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taken in this secluded street as a place where persons 
who had these filthy appetites might meet and gratify 
them.” For what honest purpose, Counsel asked, 
could the ill-assorted dinner-parties at Kettner*s have 
been brought together ? 

Some remarks of Counsel as to the evidence of a 
Savoy Hotel waiter, in the previous trial, caused Mr. 
Grain to protest that it would be impossible for him 
to call Mr. Wilde to gwe evidence for Taylor, Wilde 
himself awaiting trial at that moment. 

To this the Solicitor-General replied, “ You could 
not be expected to call Mr. Oscar Wilde. I shall tell 
the jury that.” 

Sir Frank Lockwood continued that he agreed with 
Mr. Grain as to the grave nature of the charge and the 
responsibility that lay upon himself (the Solicitor- 
General) in having to establish the charges that had 
been made. But he had listened patiently to the 
remarks as to the character of the evidence. What 
kind of corroboration did his learned friend expect to 
be produced ? If the prosecution were bound to pro- 
duce direct evidence, they would be powerless to 
check this vice. They were asked not to btlievc 
Charles Parker because he had been mixed up with 
blackmailing; but was there one word to suggest that 
P^ker had ever attempted to blackmail, Taylor or 
ever attempted to blackmail Mr. Wilde ? What had 
Parker to gain, and how much had he got to lose by 
the story he had told.? Though they would be 
shunned and loathed, yet it had not been able to be 
shown that they had gained one penny or had any 
object in coming to the court. 
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At half-past one, b^&)re the Solicitor-General had 
finished his speech for the prosecution, the court 
adjoximed for luncheon. Twenty minutes after the 
resumption of the sitting. Sir F. Lockwood brought 
his address to a somewhat sudden end. Having gone 
entirely through the evidence, he told the jury that if 
they came to the conclusion that the story of the 
Parkers was true, they were not to shrink from 
giving a verdict of guilty. • 


THE judge’s summing UP 

Mr. Justice Wills began his summing up to the 
jury shortly before half-past two. His lordship dealt 
first with the abstract question of the need of cor- 
roboration of evidence in such a case. In charges of 
such a dreadful character, his lordship said, there 
would be a great terror added to life if the rule were 
not observed as to the necessity of insisting on inde- 
pendent corroboration. “ If,” he continiaed, “ I had 
not thought that in respect of all these charges there 
was corroborative evidence fit to be submitted to you 
in respect of each one of these, which did not depend 
on the testimony of these accomplices, I should most 
undoubtedly have stopped the case. The weight of 
such corroboration is entirely a question for you, 
gentlemen of the jury.” 

His lordship proceeded to point out that the greater 
part*of the evidence, up to the point where indecency 
was alleged, was admitted; and it was evidence that 
^owed an association between men of education an'^ 
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position with uneducated men-servants which was 
certainly remarkable. The Parkers had declared that 
improper conduct took place, and in his lordship’s 
opinion there was sufficient corroboration to warrant 
the case going to the jury. It was for them to say 
whether in their opinion it was corroboration that 
should weigh with them. It might very well be that 
although there was evidence proper to be left to the 
jury, they might not 'think it sufficient to justify 
conviction. There could be no doubt that the Parkers 
were introduced to Wilde by Taylor; but as to the 
charge of procuration, the question divided itself into 
two heads : the introduction and the object of it. But 
unless the jury thought this introduction of the 
Parkers by Baylor to Wilde led to the consequences 
alleged, it was nothing, and if it led to such conse- 
quences without Taylor’s knowledge it was equally 
nothing. And unless the jury were satisfied as to the 
subsequent stories told by Charles Parker, the intro- 
duction amounted to nothing. God forbid that he (the 
learned Judge) should for a moment entertain the 
thought that for a man to give another a supper — no 
matter how greatly removed socially they were- -was 
sufficient ground for suspicion; nay, not even though 
the one gave money to the other. 

If Mr. Wilde knew that these young Parkers were 
sharing the same bed with Taylor, it was a strange 
thing that a man of his education should have 
admitted them, or even Taylor, to his intimacy. 
Knowing, too, what they did about the life and 
manners of this country, was not the giving of such a 
dinner to such young men sufficient to give founda- 
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tion for such a story as was now told? But the sus- 
picious part of the incident was denied by Taylor; and 
it was for the jury to decide for themselves whether 
the Parkers were to be believed or Taylor. 

Alter analysing all the evidence, his lordship said 
there was a strong line of demarcation between his 
duty and the duty of the jury. It would be an ill day 
for the administration of justice when juries did not 
act and think for themselves. rHe would say that he 
was absolutely impartial, having no thought but to 
strive to do his duty ; and anything that he had 
said that might seem either for one side or the other 
they would discard. The jury must judge for 
themselves whether the evidence was conclusive 
or not. ^ 

The counts upon which the jury would have to 
give a verdict, his lordship concluded, were those 
charging the prisoner with procuring the Parkers for 
Wilde, and those alleging indecent behaviour by the 
prisoner towards the Parkers. The other count, 
which charged Taylor with procuring Wood, must 
fail; because it had been shown that Wood’s intro- 
duction to Mr. Wilde did not take place through 
Taylor. 

Concluding his remarks, the learned Judge said 
that he did not remember a case which had given 
him more trouble and anxious care. If the jury had 
any reasonable doubt as to the prisoner’s guilt, he 
was entitled to the benefit of it; if, on the other hand, 
they believed the chatges had been satisfactorily 
proved, they had but one duty, though it was a sad 
one, to perform. 
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THE VERDICT 

The jury retired at twenty minutes past three to 
consider their verdict. After an absence of about 
three-quarters of an hour they returned into covirt and 
asked his lordship for further instructions upon the 
counts charging the prisoner with procuration. The 
foreman of the jury said that they were not agreed 
as to the wording of the counts as placed before them 
by the Judge. 

His lordship said he thought the best thing to do 
vpas to write down for them the exact words of the 
particular counts in the indictment to which the jury 
referred. When his lordship had done so, he inquired 
whether tlv jury were agreed upon the other counts. 
The foreman replying that they were agreed, his lord- 
ship said he thought it would be sufficient to take 
their verdict upon those counts. He thought he need 
not trouble the jury with respect to the other counts, 
but asked whether the Solicitor-General were in 
attendance. 

Mr. Avory : — I have sent for him, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Wills: — I cannot see any {irthly 
reason for dealing with the other counts, but I will 
wait and hear what the Solicitor-General has to say. 

Immediately afterwards Sir Frank Lockwood came 
into court, and, after consulting with Mr. Gill, said 
that as far as the prosecution was concerned they 
would take the verdict given by the jury upon two 
counts. 

Mr. Grain, on behalf of Taylor, offered no objec- 
tion. 

BE 
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The Judge said he supposed the jury could be 
discharged with regard to the second and third counts 
■—those of procuring. 

The Solicitor-General: — ^Yes, my lord. 

The jury then stated, through their foreman, that 
they found a verdict of Guilty on the count alleging 
indecency against Taylor with Charles Parker, and 
also upon the count charging him with indecency 
with William Parker. 

At his lordship’s direction the jury returned a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty on the count charging Taylor with 
procuring Wood. The jury were discharged from 
giving a verdict on the counts for procuring the two 
Parkers. 

The Judge announced that he would, postpone 
sentence until after the charges against Wilde had 
been heard, and the prisoner was removed to the cells. 
Taylor moistened his lips with his tongue when the 
verdict of Guilty was pronounced, but otherwise 
betrayed not the slightest feeling, and left the dock 
with firm steps. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — With regard to the case 
of the other defendant. Mr. Wilde is here in 
attendance, of course; but it is getting late, and, 
perhaps, after a second jury has disagreed in 
this matter 

The Solicitor-General: — I must object to my 
learned friend taking this opportunity of making 
these little speeches. 

The Judge: — You can hardly call it a disagree- 
ment, Sir Edward. If it is material to go on at once 
with this case I should not for a moment think of 
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discharging the jury, and should have kept thim here 
for two or three hours more. 

The Solicitor-General ; — It was merely the expec- 
tancy that some such use might be attempted to be 
made of the decision that caused me, even for a 
moment, to hesitate to take the verdict, but I was 
perfectly satisfied that the verdict should be entered. 

The Judge (to Sir Edward Clarke) : — Do you say 
you prefer it should bp taken to-morrow morning ? 

Sir Edward Clarke : — I am quite content to pro- 
ceed now if the Crown is going on — but with a 
different jury, of course. 

The Judge: — I think we ought to have another 
jury. 

The Soljcitor-General ; — I think, perhaps, my lord, 
it wotdd be better that we should commence it 
to-morrow morning. 

The Judge: — Very well. I may repeat what I 
said yesterday, that I was most anxious to keep these 
two cases separate, and in these circumstances, gentle- 
men, having heard the evidence in this case, I think 
it is most proper, in the interest of securing a fair 
trial, that you should not try the next case, and that 
it should be heard by a jury from the next court who 
have heard nothing in this case at all. 

It was therefore agreed that the case of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde should be begun on the following (Wednesday) 
morning, and that another jury should be empan- 
nelled to try it. 

Wilde had been in attendance during the day, 
waiting the call to surrender if necessary, but he did 
not go into the court. The Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
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one of h{s sureties, sat at the solicitors’ table during 
the afternoon, and Lord Douglas of Hawick was also 
present part of the day. 

Summarised, the verdict in Taylor’s case was as 
follows : — 

On two counts alleging indecency with Charles 
and William Parker: Guilty. 

On the count al^ging the procuring of Wood for 
Wilde : Not Guilty. t 

On the count referring to Taylor procuring Charles 
Parker for Wilde : the jury disagreed, and they did 
not find that Wilde and Charles Parker committed 
the acts alleged. 



xviii. — The Marquis of Queensberry and Lord 
Douglas of Hawick 

On Wednesday, May 22nd (the day on which the 
last trial of Oscar Wilde was beginning at the Old 
Bailey) John Sholto Douglas, eighth Marquis of 
Queensberry, aged 51, and Percy Sholto Douglas, 
Lord Douglas of Hawick and Tibbers, his eldest 
surviving son, aged 26, were charged at the Marl- 
borough Street Police Covirt with disorderly conduct 
in Piccadilly on the preceding day. The presiding 
magistrate was Mr. Hannay. Mr. S. D. Stoneham 
appeared for Lord Douglas of Hawick, the Marquis 
of Queensberry being undefended. 

The magistrate having taken his seat, and the 
defendants being placed in the dock, the first witness 
was called. This was P.-C. Morrell, C.R.32, who, 
being sworn, said that he was on duty the previous 
afternoon at the corner of Bond Street when bis atten- 
tion was called to a large crowd across the street 
outside Scotts, the hatter’s. He went there and 
found the Marquis and his son fighting. He separated 
them, after which they again closed, and witness 
parted them again. They met again outside Stewart’s 
confectionery shop, and there began to fight again. 
Witness thereupon arrested the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, while Lord Douglas of Hawick was taken in 
charge by another constable. At Vine Street Police 

373 
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Station, the Marquis, in reply to the charge, said, 
“ It’s quite correct.” 

The Marquis of Queensberry, who defended him- 
self, asked only one question of the constable. It was 
to suggest that Lord Douglas of Hawick began the 
attack and continued it while the Marquis was walk- 
ing to his hotel. The constable, however, denied that 
this was so. 

Mr. Stoneham (for Lord Do\iglas of Hawick) : — 
At the station did you hear the Marquis say any- 
thing i 

Witness: — I heard the Marquis say that he was 
willing to fight his son for ^10,000. 

You did not hear the Marquis call his son an oppro- 
brious name ? — No. 

P.-C. Loughlin, C.R. 6 , who took Lord Douglas of 
Hawick into custody, was then called. He said he 
thought it was Lord Douglas of Hawick who struck 
the first blow. On the way to the police station the 
latter said to witness : “ The Marquis has been 
writing to my wife letters of an obscene nature. I 
have written to my lather on several occasions asking 
him to cease writing them. But he has refused to do 
so, and this is the only remedy I have. That is the 
cause of the row.” 

Mr. Stoneham: — ^Did not Lord Douglas say that 
he had spoken to his father and asked him to dis- 
continue those letters, and that they were the cause of 
the row ^ 

•Witness : — ^Yes; similar words to those. 

The next witness was Inspector Tett, who received 
the defendants at Vine Street Police Station. He 
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stated that after the charge had been read over to him, 
the Marquis exclaimed, ** That is my son who has 
bailed Oscar Wilde to-day. He has been following 
me about, and struck me in Piccadilly.” Lord 
Douglas added, “ Yes, that occurred through my 
hither writing letters of a most disgusting character 
to my wife.” 

This concluded the case for the police, and the 
Marquis of Queensb^srry proceeded to make his state- 
ment. He said that he had driven from the Old 
Bailey to the bottom of St. James’s Street, and as he 
was crossing the road to go up Albemarle Street he 
saw his son walking down Piccadilly. As soon as the 
latter recognised his father. Lord Douglas of Hawick, 
according to the Marquis, “ came straight at me, 
almost at a run, and pushed me up against a shop 
window, at the same time speaking at the top of his 
voice. I struck him certainly, but it was done in self- 
defence.” 

Mr. Stoneham, in giving Lord Douglas of 
Hawick’s version of the affair, said that his client and 
a friend were walking in Piccadilly and saw Lord 
Queensberry crossing the street. The Marquis had 
evidently just come out of a post office, where he had 
sent the following telegram to Lady Douglas of 
Hawick : — 

» 

To Lady Douglas. — ^Must cong:ratu]ate on verdict. 
Cannot on Percy’s appearance. Lotrfced like a dug up 
corpse. Fear too much madness of kissing. Taylor 
guilty. Wilde’s turn to-morrow.— Queensberry. 


That,” said Mr. Stoneham, “ is a sample of the 
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letters that Lord Queensberry has been writing not 
only to Lord Douglas’s wife, but also to other 
members of the family. He has been requested time 
after time to stop those letters, but he still persists in 
continuing the annoyance. Your worship will 
remember the application I made some time ago to get 
Lord Queensberry bound over to keep the peace.”* 

Mr. Stoneham added that Lord Douglas of 
Hawick, seeing his father in the ^treet on the previous 
evening, went up to him and asked him if he intended 
to cease writing those filthy letters. Lord Douglas 
was repeating the question when his father hit him 
with his fist in the eye. All that his client intended 
to do was to obtain an assurance from his father that 
such behaviour should cease. Lord Queensberry then 
remarked that as his son refused to receive any letters 
from him he was obliged to write to Lady Douglas. 

Mr. Hannay, the magistrate, thought that these 
family affairs had nothing to do with the case. He 
suggested that the Marquis should call his witnesses. 

Mr. Charles T. Sherriff was then called, and said 
that he was an eye-witness of the whole affair, and 
that Lord Douglas began the attack. 

Mr. Charles Tyler ^ore that he saw Lord 
Douglas begin the fight by knocking Lord Queens- 
berry against some trestles which a painter had left 
outside a shop. 

Mr. Frederick Wisden said that he was in the 
company of Lord Douglas of Hawick at the time. 
Lord Douglas approached his father in a most respect- 

*^his application Mr. Hannay refused to entertain, giving 
as his reason that he declined to have any more dirty linen 
washed in his couit. 
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All fashion, and merely asked him to stop writing 
obscene letters to his wife. The Marquis replied by 
making a noise with his lips. 

Mr. Stoneham : — Who struck the first blow.^ 

Witness: — ^It was a near thing, but I think the 
Marquis was the quicker. 

Mr. Stonehai}!: — He naturally would be, seeing 
that the Marquis is a boxer. 

Lord Queensberry, with the magistrate’s permis- 
sion, then offered an explanation of the letters which 
he had written to his son’s wife. He objected to the 
adjective “ obscene ” which had been applied to them. 
Hearing, he said, that Mr. Oscar Wilde was staying 
at Lord Douglas of Hawick’s house, he (the Marquis) 
went do^n to see if his other son (Lord Alfred 
Douglas) was also there. He saw Lady Douglas, who 
gave him her word of honour that Lord Alfred was 
not staying there, and then he was obliged to tell her 
what he had called for. 

Mr. Hannay again interposed, and the Marquis’s 
further explanation was abandoned. 

The magistrate, in giving his decision, said it 
seemed to him to be a matter of very little inportance 
who began the fight, because both were fighting, both 
were close to policemen, and neither invoked their 
assistance. Under those circumstances he should bind 
over both defendants in their own sureties of jCsoo 
to keep the peace for six months. 



xix. — T he Final Trial of Oscar Wilde 

It does not often happen to any oije to make three 
appearances at the Old Bailey at three consecutive 
Sessions before three different .judges. Indeed, it 
was probably left for Mr. Oscar Wilde to be the first 
to achieve this extraordinary distinction, and it was 
therefore quite in accordance with his boast of not 
posing as ordinary. It will be remembered that the 
first occasion was when he appeared before Mr. Justice 
Henn Collins on April 3rd, 4th, and 5th to, prosecute 
Lord Queensberry on a charge of criminal libel, which 
action resulted in a verdict of Not Guilty being 
returned against the Marquis, and was followed by 
the subsequent arrest of Mr. Wilde at the instigation 
of the Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. Wilde was then tried at the Sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court, together with Alfred Taylor, 
before Mr. Justice Charles, on April 26th, 27th, 29th, 
and 30th, and May ist. On the last day no verdict 
was returned on the main charges, the jury being 
unable to agree. Wilde was therefore taken back to 
Holloway, but was released on bail a fow days later. 

On Wednesday morning. May 22nd, 1895, he sur- 
rendered to his bail for re-trial before Mr. Justice 
Wills and a new jury. 

Since Wilde’s arrest and first trial the charges 
against him had been considerably modified, the pro- 

378 
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secution realising how futile was the expectation of 
securing a conviction on many of the original counts. 
On the other hand, the ^t that Alfred Taylor, who 
had been charged as his accomplice, was on the 
previous day found guilty on two of the counts in the 
indictment against him, was bound to prove pre- 
judicial to Wilde’s interests, especially when there was 
taken into consideration the bitterness of feeling 
stirred up by the* newspapers against him. Sir 
Edward Clarke, after gaining his point that the two 
defendants should be tried separately, was unable to 
persuade the prosecution to take Wilde’s case first. 
It is probable that had Sir Edward Clarke’s wish been 
carried out, and the course of procedure which he 
advocated been followed, the prosecution would have 
found it very difficult, if not impossible, to win their 
case and obtain Wilde’s conviction on the evidence of 
such witnesses as were brought against him. 

It was, however, in Wilde’s favour that the counts 
alleging conspiracy with Taylor to procure the com- 
mission of immoral acts had been withdrawn at the 
previous trial; and that the jury on the previous day 
had been unable to agree on the count'^ charging 
Taylor with procuring for Wilde. 

Mr. Wilde reached the court early, in company 
with his sureties, and took a seat at first on the usher’s 
bench below the jury-box, opposite his leading 
Counsel, Sir Edward Clarke. Wilde looked haggard 
and ill, and his hair which generally had a slight 
natural wave, and was usually parted neatly down the 
middle, was in some disorder. 

The Judge, Mr. Justice Wills, having taken his 
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seat at half>past ten, Wilde was called upon to surren- 
der, and took his place in the dock. 

Counsel engaged for the prosecution were the 
Solicitor-General (Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.F.), 
with Mr. C. F. Gill and Mr. Horace Avory. Sir 
Edward Clarke, Q.C., M.P., appeared for the 
defence, together with Mr. Charles Mathews and 
Mr. Travers Humphreys. 

The Clerk of Arraigns having instructed the usher 
to “ swear the jury for a misdemeanour ” read out the 
indictment. It alleged that the accused being a male 
person did unlawfully commit certain acts of gross 
indecency with other male persons, to wit, Charles 
Parker, Alfred Wood, Edward Shelley, and two other 
persons unknown on divers dates. “To this indict- 
ment the prisoner pleads not guilty,” added the clerk. 

OPENING OF THE CASE 

Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., before stating the case 
for the prosecution, said that he was bound to assume, 
as it was an entirely fresh jury, that they were totally 
ignorant of all the facts previously elucidated, and 
so it would be necessary to go through the case again 
in detail. As to the defendant personally. Counsel 
would content himself by saying that he was a man 
of literary attainments and the author of various 
dramatic works of power and interest. 

The Solicitor-General then began his opening of 
th| case to the jury. He said that the defendant was 
charged with offences against section xi. of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885 on certain 
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days bc^cen February 20th, 1892, and October 
22nd) 1893. The learned Counsel proposed to deal 
with these cases in the order in which they were 
alleged to have occurred. 

By thus taking the cases in chronological order, Sir 
Frank Lockwood dealt first with the case of Edward 
Shelley, who was the only witness produced by the 
Crown who had not been already more or less dis- 
credited by admissions of complicity in blackmailing. 
The evidence of Shelley was, without doubt, the most 
damaging to Wilde, but before the conclusion of the 
trial all the charges in connection with this witness 
were withdrawn and a verdict of Not Guilty returned. 
Therefore the only cases left to the consideration of 
the jury jivere those dealing with self-confessed 
criminals who undoubtedly made gain by their appear- 
ance in court. 

The Solicitor-General recalled the circumstances 
under which Wilde first met Edward Shelley, who 
was a lad of eighteen or nineteen, employed in the 
offices of Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, of 
the Bodley Head, Vigo Street, a firm which was acting 
at the time as Wilde’s publishers. There was indepen- 
dent corroboration of this witness’s story, declared 
Gjunsel, though it did not go to the length of describ- 
ing the actual accomplishment of the offences. Acts 
like those alleged were not committed in the light of 
day, but as far as possible with the strictest secrecy 
and concealment. 

In January, 1893, Wilde made the acquaintance of 
Alfred Wood, a young clerk out of employment, who 
was at that time living at 13, Little College Street, 
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Westminster, “ a house occupied by a man of the 
name of Taylor,” added the Solicitor-General, with an 
assumption that the jury had never heard of Taylor 
before. Counsel described what he called “ the 
curious introduction ” of Wood to Wilde. Wood 
was summoned by a telegram from Lord Alfred 
Douglas to the Cafe Royal, and was there accosted 
by Wilde, taken to dinner at the Florence in Rupert 
Street, and afterwards to Wilde’^ own house in Tite 
Street, where offences charged in the indictment were 
alleged to have taken place. A few weeks later Wilde 
provided Wood with funds to go to America. On the 
day after giving him this money Wilde was still 
apparently on good terms with Wood, as he enter- 
tained him to lunch in a luxurious manner. That 
was in March, 1893. A meeting between Wilde 
and Wood was arranged in Taylor’s rooms in Little 
College Street. Wilde then gave ;^30 to Wood for 
giving up certain letters which had come into his 
possession. It was not difficult to see what that 
transaction meant. Yet on the next day, after enter- 
taining Wood to lunch, Wilde gave him an additional 
jC 5. Wood then went to America. 

The alleged offences with persons unknown were 
committed at the Savoy Hotel in March, 1893, when 
Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas occupied the bed- 
rooms No. 361 and No. 362, which adjoined. Of the 
occurrences there there was the valuable corroborative 
evidence of the hotel servants, namely, of Jane 
Margaret Cotter, a chambermaid at the Savoy Hotel, 
and of a masseur named Migge. 

The last section of the case was that in which Wilde 
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was charged with misconduct at the Savoy Hotel, and 
at rooms which he occupied at 10, St. James’s Place, 
with Charles Parker, who had been introduced to him 
**by the man named Taylor.” It would be shown 
that Charles Parker and his brother, William, were 
introduced to W’ilde by Taylor in March, 1893, at 
a dinner given by the prisoner at Kettner’s restaurant. 
After a most sumptuous dinner, Wilde took Charles 
Parker to the Savoy Hotel, and the visit was repeated 
a week later, the prisoner giving the youth money 
on both occasions. Parker’s story was corroborated 
in the most convincing manner. Wilde met Parker 
from time to time, and gave him presents, including 
a cigarette case and a gold chain ring. At the end 
of 1893 Y^ilde appeared to have taken rooms in St. 
James’s Place, where Parker paid frequent visits. 
Wilde took him also to various places of amusement, 
and visited him on one occasion at his apartments 
in Park Walk, Chelsea. The last occasion of their 
meeting was in the street. Wilde got out of a cab, 
shook hands with Charles Parker, and said he was 
looking as pretty as ever. Charles Parker’s evidence 
was further corroborated by that of his brother, 
William; and further corroboration would be given 
by a waiter at the Savoy Hotel; by a lodger at the 
house iq Park Walk; and by a waiter at St. James’s 
Place, and by other witnesses. The Solicitor-General 
would like to have some explanation of the prisoner’s 
relationship with the ex-valet and the ex-groom who 
wore living in a poor lodging in Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square. 

“ Gentlemen,” concluded the Solicitor-General, “ T 
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have endeavoured to limit myself to a plain and 
simple statement of the class of testimony which the 
prosecution is in a position to call before you. In 
conclusion, I can only invite your very earnest and 
careful attention to the evidence, for it is upon this 
evidence that the defendant must be judged and not 
upon any statement made by Counsel.” 


EDWARD Shelley’s evidence 

Edward Shelley was then called and examined by 
Mr. Gill. Being sworn, he deposed that he was only 
seventeen when he first went to the Bodley Head, and 
that accounted for the modest amount of his pay, 
which was only fifteen shillings a week. He said that 
he first dined with Mr. Wilde at the Albemarle Hotel 
in a public room. He was afterwards asked to stay 
all night, and shared Mr. Wilde’s bed. That was 
early in 1892. He had received a letter from Mr. 
Wilde inviting him to “ come and smoke a cigarette ” 
with him. A further visit was paid to the hotel after 
they had been to the Independent Theatre. On a 
subsequent occasion he again stayed late at the hotel. 
He visited various places of entertainment in com- 
pany with the prisoner. He declined an invitation 
to Paris. He was spoken to by his employers about 
his intimacy with Mr, Wilde, and finally left their 
employment. In the spring of 1893 he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Wilde saying he would not see him again. 
After he left the office of the publishers he was for four 
months out of work, but then obtained a situation ; 
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in the City. He was now living with his parents. 
Witness then repeated evidence he had given at the 
previous trial. One fresh piece of information he 
gave was that Wilde had presented him with a copy 
of “ Dorian Gray,” on the flyleaf of which the author 
had written : “ To Edward Shelley, poet and friend, 
from Oscar Wilde, poet and friend.” 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
said that his close intimacy with Mr. Wilde lasted 
only three months, and terminated nine or ten 
months before he left the employment of Mathews 
and Lane. In March, 1893, he went to see Mr. 
Wilde at the Savoy Hotel, where they quarrelled, 
and after that visit he wrote to Mr. Wilde saying 
that he would not see him again. Mr. Wilde replied 
to the effect that had the witness written that letter 
some months earlier it would have stung him, but 
coming as it did when he was flushed with the first 
success of “ A Woman of No Importance,” he did 
not feel it so much. 

This must have been in April or May, 1893, and 
Sir Edward Clarke reminded the witness that at the 
police court he had said it was “ at the end of 1893 
or early in 1894 ” that he quarrelled with Mr. Wilde. 
Witness could not remember whether he did not also 
say that impropriety took place only on one occasion. 
He now thought there were two. On' the first occa- 
sion he was not quite sober. He was excited, but 
not drunk. If he had realised what was going to 
happen he would have resented it. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^Then why did you go again 

Witness; — I was weak, of course. 

CC 
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Within what space of time did these two incidents 
take place? — ^Within a week. 

Did you think Mr. Wilde had also had too much 
to drink ? — No, I did not. 

Then it did not seem to you an accidental occur- 
rence — No, I was entrapped. He knew I admired 
him very much, and he took advantage of me, of 
my admiration, and of — I won’t say my innocence — 
I don’t know what to call it. 

Has Mr. Wilde ever given you money? — Yes, 
long afterwards. 

Not as the price of consenting to this? — No. 

Witness said he had read a good deal of the lighter 
forms of literature, dramatic and poetic, and had 
“ written a few things.” Mr. Wilde used to ask him 
to let him see them, but the witness thought they 
were too poor to show him. 

Have you ever published any works of your own ? 
— I have written some, but have not published any- 
thing. 

Despite what you allege to have happened, did 
your friendship for Mr. Wilde continue up to the 
spring of 1893? — Yes. 

Did you make any other mistake in the evidence 
you gave at the police court? — hope not. 

Sir Edward Clarke then read the two following 
letters which Shelley had written to Wilde: — 

Sunday evening, Feb. zist, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Oscar Wilde, 

• I must again thank you for the “ House of Pome- 
granates ” and the theatre ticket. It was very good of 
you to send them to me and I shall never forget your 
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kindness. What a triumph was yours last night ! The 
play is the best I have seen on the stage, with such beauty 
of form and wit that it adds a new phase of pleasure to 
existence. Could Lady Blessington live anew the conver- 
sations would make her jealous. George Meredith might 
have signed it. How miserably poor everything else 
seems beside it 1 Except, of course, your books — but 
then your books are part of yourself. 

The triumph ” of the previous night referred to 
the first production ®f “ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
at the St. James’s Theatre, on February 20th, 1892. 

The second letter from Shelley to Wilde was dated 
October 27th, 1892. It was as follows: — 

My dear Oscar, 

Wilf you be at home on Sunday evening next? I 
am most anxious to see you. I would have called this 
evening but I am suffering from nervousness, the result 
of insomnia, and am obliged to remain at home. I have 
longed to see you all through the week. I have much to 
tell you. Do not think me forgetful in not coming before, 
because I shall never forget your kindness and am con- 
scious that I can never sufficiently express my thank- 
fulness to you. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — Now, Mr. Shelley, do you 
mean to tell the jury that-, having in your mind that 
this man had behaved disgracefully towards you, you 
wrote this letter? 

Witness: — Yes, because after these two occur- 
rences he treated me very well. He seemed really 
sorry for what he had done. He introduced me to 
his wife. I dined with them twice, and he seemed 
to take a real interest in me. 

The witness also stated that Mr. Wilde had offered 
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him jCioo to enable him to go away and study, but 
that he refused it. Mr. Lane, his employer, had also 
offered to help him, but Shelley refused this assistance 
also, and in hysterical letters to Wilde wrote about 
“ the brutal insults of Vigo Street.” Shelley also 
mentioned in a letter his “ horrible harsh existence 
and after leaving the Bodley Head and taking a 
clerkship in the City, he wrote of giving this up “ and 
going down to live in Chelsea and read with a coach 
in the evening.” 

His parents had accused him of idleness, and that 
was why he wrote of “ eating the bitter food of 
charity and contempt.” He left his City employment 
shortly before the Queensberry case came on, and he 
had no employment now. The only moqey Wilde 
gave him in 1894 was ten shillings at Kettner’s 
Restaurant. 

In another letter, dated April 25, 1894, Shelley 
wrote : — 


Oscar, I want to go away and rest somewhere — I think 
in Cornwall — for two weeks. I am determined to live a 
truly Christian life and I accept poverty as part of my 
religion. But I must have health. I have so much to do 
for my mother. 

Sir Edward Clarke, having read this letter out, said 
to the witness: — What have you to do ^r your 
mother.^ 

Witness: — I pay for my keep. 

Counsel : — ^That is more like doing something for 
yourself. Have you a brother who is permanently 
unwell — Yes. 

Is his mind disordered.? — ^Yes. 
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The letter went on > 

1 am an artist. I know that I am. Will you see if you 
can lend me j^io till Christmas? I can repay it by that 
time. I must have rest. 1 am weak and ill. I am so 
thin, they think me strange. 

Wilde did not send the so the witness wrote 
another appeal, asking for assistance in finding a place 
in a publisher’s or newspaper office. He added: 
“ I would accept nothing from that viper John Lane. 
He hurt me too much. I despise him, but I cannot 
forget.” 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^Why a viper, Mr. Shelley? 

Witness: — I ought not to have used the word. 
I was angry with him. 

Angry about what ? — Mr. Lane had tried to make 
me break off my acquaintance with Mr. Wilde. 

That is, Mr. Lane had offered to find you money 
to enable you to change your place of employment 
in order to get out of the way of Mr. Wilde? — ^Yes. 

You ought to have been glad and grateful to Mr. 
Lane, for you knew then what kind of man Mr. 
Wilde was? — Yes, but 

Why weren’t you? — It was human nature, I sup- 
pose — a, ^ling. 

Yoxu" human nature? — A filing of human nature. 

In another letter Shelley wrote to Wilde : “You 
have deadly enemies in London. Hince the ‘ Daily 
News * article.”* 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^Was your mental health 
getting worse and worse? — I made myself ill with 
studying. 

* “ Mr. Oscar Wilde and Edgrar Poe/* a review of Tke 
SpMnx, in the Daily News, }une ii» 1894. 
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Were you worse than you are to-day? — ^There is 
nothing the matter with me now. 

You are sure of that? — Quite sure. 

Shortly after calling Mr. Lane “ a viper,” Shelley 
wrote and asked him for employment. By the next 
post he wrote declaring that he would not take any- 
thing from Mr. Lane. In another letter he wrote to 
Wilde : “ I am aftaid sometimes I am not very sane. 
I feel so nervous and ill.” 

In January, 1895, Shelley assaulted his father and 
was locked up. When he was arrested he sent for 
Mr. Wilde to bail him out. In further cross- 
examination by Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
admitted that he was not in his right mind on that 
day. “ I certainly could not have been sane.to assault 
my ftther,” Shelley added. 

Several other letters were subjected to an examina- 
tion of this kind to show that Shelley was either 
untruthful or subject to hallucinations. 

The cross-examination of the witness Shelley was 
then concluded. 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-General: — ^At the 
time he was at Vigo Street, before he knew Mr. 
Wilde, he w'as a contented, happy boy. At the 
former trial he had given the same evidence as he 
gave that day. 

EVIDENCE OF OTHER WITNESSES 

Mr. Mathews, formerly partner in the firm of 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane, of the Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, stated that he was aware of the intimacy 
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of Shelley with Mr. Oscar Wilde; and tried to put an 
end to it. 

M. Vogel, proprietor of the Albemarle Hotel, 
deposed that his attention was attracted by the youth- 
fulness of Mr. Wilde’s visitors, and that in con- 
sequence he took steps to lose Wilde’s patronage by 
pressing for payment of his bill. 

The court then adjourned for luncheon. 


On the resumption of the sitting after the luncheon 
interval the next witness was called. 

Alfred Wood, who spoke in a very low voice, again 
described his acquaintance with Taylor and Wilde. 
He repeated the evidence he had given on previous 
occasions as to certain events which he alleged had 
occurred. He spoke of the visits to the houses of 
Wilde and Taylor, and of visits to other places. He 
described the presents the prisoner made to him. He 
went to America at the end of March, 1893. It was 
Lord Alfred Douglas who made the appointment for 
his first meeting with Mr. Wilde. 

Cross-examined, Wood said that he was a clerk 
out of employment. He had earned a little by 
working for his brother, a turf commission agent, in 
Upper Islington. 

Further questions as to his means of livelihood 
elicited the admission that when he occupied rooms 
at 72, Regent Street, Chelsea, Charles Parker had 
behaved indecently with a gentleman in Wood’s 
room; and that Wood, a man named Allen, and 
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Charles Parker obtained money from the gentleman. 
Wood’s own share in the spoils of that piece of black- 
mailing being no less than £1']$ out of a sum of 
;^400 or £soO‘ Witness admitted he had done 
nothing to deserve the money he had received. 

Why were you given £iJS ? — I suppose it was 
blackmailing, but 1 did not know it then. 

Where was the money paid? — Near the station at 
Charing Cross. , 

Did you give Parker any of the money? — ^Allen 
did. 

How much? — £20. 

Witness could not remember how long ago it was 
that he left his employment as a clerk in the City. 
He could not say whether it was not in i8po. 

Since you left that employment, have you ever 
earned any money honestly? — Yes, when I worked 
for my brother. He had also received about ;^ioo 
under his deceased father’s will. It was paid to him 
by a solicitor. He did not know the name of the 
solicitor. Pressed, he said it was a Mr. Tidy, of 
Sackville Street, the exact amount of the legacy being 
;^88 2s. lod. 

How long had you known Allen?— From March 
or April, 1893. 

On what date did you go to America? — I arrived 
on the first of April, 1893. 

Did you say at the police court that when you 
went to Mr. Wilde’s house on a certain occasion 
you were drunk? — I was not drunk, but I had had 
too much to drink. I knew what I was doing. 

Was there anybody else besides you and Allen and 
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Charles Paiker in the distribution of the money you 
obtained from a gentleman ? — ^No> no one else. 

Have you had other transactions of the same kind ? 
— No. 

How long had you been back from America? — I 
came back in May. 

Where are you living now ? — At Bromley Terrace, 
Greenwich. 

Are you lodging there ? — I am living with a 
detective. 

A Crown detective? — Yes. 

Wood said that the way he got hold of the letters 
Mr. Wilde had written to Lord Alfred Douglas was 
through his going to Oxford for a while to stay with 
Lord Alfred. While they were there, Lord Alfred 
Douglas had given him a suit of clothes, in one of 
the pockets of which were the letters. William Allen 
stole the letters from Wood, but afterwards returned 
them, keeping one back. “ This one’s quite hot 
enough,” Allen said to Wood. Witness on his oath 
swore that he did not know what Allen meant by 
the words “ hot enough.” 

Did you tell Mr. Wilde that Allen said ti at letter 
was “ hot enough ” for him? — No. 

Did you ever read the letter yourself.^ — I don’t 
think I did. 

. Why did you not return the letter to Lord Alfred 
Douglas? — I didn’t know his address. 

[The letter in question was the one Wilde himself 
produced in court at the trial of Lord Queensberry.] 

How long had you been carrying about these 
letters? — ^About a month. 
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How many had you got in the first instance? — 
There may have been two or three. 

During the month had those letters been out of 
your possession? — Yes; they were taken out of my 
pocket by Allen. 

Witness went on to say that when he asked Mr. 
Wilde for money, he (Wood) told him that he was 
“ tired of life,” “ tired of the big dinners,” and “ tired 
of mixing with Wilde and Douglas and those people.” 

Did you tell Mr. Wilde that you wanted to get 
away from some bad companions.? — Yes. 

Did you mention Allen as a person you wanted to 
get away from ? — I did. 

On being re-examined by the Solicitor-General, the 
witness stated that he first met Lord Alfre 4 Douglas 
at Taylor’s rooms at 13, Little College Street. He 
had seen Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Oscar Wilde 
together in the same room at the Savoy Hotel. 

CHARLES Parker’s evidence 

The witness Charles Parker was then called, and 
being sworn, and examined by Mr. Gill, proceeded 
to repeat the evidence he had given at the previous 
trial. He adhered to his story that Wilde had com- 
mitted improprieties with him at the Savoy. Hotel 
and elsewhere. Witness had formerly been a valet; 
now he was a gunner in the Royal Artillery. 

Sir Edward Clarke then began his cross-examination. 

^ Counsel : — Are you the Charles Parker who got 
30 as blackmail from a gentleman who committed 
an indecent practice with you? 
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Witness: — Yes, 

Where did those practices take place? — ^At my 
place, 7, Camera Square, Chelsea. 

It will be remembered that the witness Wood had 
sworn that this particular incident had occurred at his 
rooms at 72, Regent Street, Chelsea, so the two 
witnesses clearly contradicted each other. Apart from 
that fact, it would have been thought that the 
unblushing avowal «f these two witnesses that they 
had been guilty of immoral acts and had received 
money for the same, must have vitiated any evidence 
of theirs. 

In further cross-examination by Sir Edward Clarke, 
Parker said that since the last trial he had been main- 
tained afc the expense of the prosecution. He was 
living at Chiswick with his brother, and both were 
under the care of a detective employed by the Crown, 
Witness had not done any military duty since March. 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned 
till the following morning, Wilde being released on 
bail as before. 

Mr. Justice Wills advised the jury not to let anyone 
speak to them about the case. 



XX. — ^The Second Day of the Last Trial 


The trial was continued on Thursday morning, 
May 23rd. It was Ascension Day, and the bells of 
St. Paul’s could be heard distihctly from the Old 
Bailey. The court was somewhat less crowded than 
usual. Dxxring the early part of the day some of the 
Counsel engaged were not present, Mr. Horace 
Avory, on the side of the prosecution, and Mr. 
Charles Mathews, on the part of the defence, not 
arriving until after noon. * 

All the accomplices in the acts alleged against 
Wilde had been examined on the previous day, and it 
now only remained for the prosecution to make the 
most of their corroboration, and to call such evidence 
as they had of the events alleged to have occurred at 
the Savoy Hotel with the “ persons unknown.” After 
the very damaging cross-examination of at least two 
of the principal witnesses on the first day, it was felt 
that the Solicitor-General would put* into the scale 
every scrap of corroborative evidence that he could 
get hold of. 

There was a report that Wilde had been seized with 
illness in the dock on Wednesday, but there was no 
truth in it, although he was obviously much enfeebled 
and upset by the experiences he had been through. In 
the dock he sat with his head resting on his arms, a 
position which bespoke unutterable weariness. 
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WITNESSES CALLED TO CORROBORATE 

William Parker was called. He said he was the 
elder brother of the witness Charles Parker, whose 
evidence had already been heard. Taylor invited 
witness, and his brother to dine with Mr. Wilde at 
Kettner*s on the occasion which has been referred to 
many times as Taylor’s birthday. The dinner was a 
particularly good oqp. After dinner Mr. Wilde took 
Charles Parker to the Savoy Hotel. Taylor and 
witness returned to Little College Street. Shortly 
afterwards witness went into the country. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke : — 

Did you know your brother was going there for an 
indecent jjurpose ? 

Witness : — ^That is what Taylor gave us to under- 
stand. 

Did you hear such a proposal made to your brother 
and not interfere to prevent it? — No; I didn’t then. 

Had you intended to do the same sort of thing 
yourself? — Yes, perhaps. 

You were perfwtly sober.? — ^Yes. 

The Solicitor-General rose to re-exar ine the 
witness and a$ked him, “ What had Taylor said to 
you?” but Sir Edward Clarke objected that the 
question was irregular. 

His lordship sustained the objection, saying that 
the question went a little too far, and Sir Frank Ixxrk- 
wood resumed his seat. 

EVIDENCE OF SAVOY HOTEL SERVANTS 

Charles Robinson, of the Savoy Hotel, was called 
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by Mr. C. F. Gill to produce the records of Mr. 
Wilde’s stay there in March, 1893, from the sea)nd 
to the twenty-ninth of the month. 

Cross-examined : — He was asked for a copy of the 
bill about a week before the police court proceedings. 

Counsel then proceeded to examine some of the 
hotel servants as to what they had seen and heard in 
Mr. Wilde’s rooms. 

Jane Cotter, a chambermaid, deposed that at first 
Mr. Wilde occupied bedroom No. 362 and Lord 
Alfred Douglas the room adjoining. No. 361. She 
found it necessary to call the attention of the house- 
keeper to the condition of Mr. Wilde’s bed. On the 
third morning of his stay, at about eleven o’clock, Mr. 
Wilde rang the bell for the housemaid. Oi^ answer- 
ing the bell, the witness met Mr. Wilde in the door- 
way of No. 361, and he told her he wanted a fire in 
his own room. No. 362. There she saw a boy of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age with dark close- 
cropped hair and a sallow complexion. Some days 
later Lord Alfred Douglas left the hotel, and Mr. 
Wilde then removed into rooms in the front of the 
hotel. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
said that the condition of the room was much worse 
on the first two nights Mr. Wilde was therp than 
subsequently. 

Counsel ; — ^Why do you wear eye-glasses? 

Witness : — Because my sight is bad. 

^ Do you use those when you are about your work ? 
— Oh, dear, no. 

Why do you wear them to-day ? — Because 1 
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thought I might have to recognise somebody. 

Then you did not wear them when you say you 
saw the boy in Mr. Wilde’s room, and you had to put 
them on if you wanted to recognise anybody to-day ? 
—Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Gill: — She was quite sure 
she saw everything she described. 

Sir Edward seemed quite satisfied at having proved 
the unreliability of, this witness, and the cross- 
examination being concluded. Miss Jane Cotter 
tripped out of the box. 

Alice Saunders, another chambermaid at the Savoy 
Hotel, said that she had had her attention called by 
the previous witness to the state of Mr. Wilde’s 
room. The witness described the condition in which 
she said slie found it. 

Cross-examined: — She was first asked last Friday 
to give evidence. 

Antonio Migge, a masseur employed at the hotel, 
repeated the evidence given at the previous trial, that 
he too had seen a boy in Mr. Wilde’s room. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
stated that he had no recollection as to wheL’ier the 
door of the ropm was locked or not. He visited 
the room at the usual time for performing the mas- 
sage. He knocked at the door and went in. Mr. 
Wilde told him he did not want him that morning. 

Sir Edward Clarke then proved that at the last trial 
this same witness on being asked “ Was the door 
locked ?” had replied, “No, the door was not locked.” 

Nor could the witness remember whether the boy 
he saw was fair or dark. Sir Edward had again 
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succeeded in shaking the credibility of a witness, and 
that, too, in a part of the case on which the prosecution 
very largely relied. 

Emile Becker, a waiter from the Savoy Hotel, was 
called. He repeated the evidence which he had given 
for the first time on the previous Monday in the trial 
of Alfred Taylor, that while Mr. Wilde was staying at 
the hotel witness had seen young men in Mr. Wilde’s 
rooms. Witness thought he had probably seen about 
five young men in all. He had taken champagne and 
whiskies and sodas to the bedroom, and had seen 
young men there. After Mr. Wilde had the sitting- 
room in the front of the hotel, witness had served a 
supper of cold fowl and champagne for Mr. Wilde and 
a dark young man. 

Sir Edward Clarke cross-examined with *a view of 
showing that the accuracy of this witness’s recollection 
might be due to his having read reports of the first 
trid. 

I suppose you read the accounts of the previous 
trial — Oh, yes. 

You saw it stated that Parker said he had had 
chicken and champagne.^ — I think I saw it on 
Monday. 

His Lordship : — Had you not seen it before.? — ^No. 

Counsel: — It was matter of considerable interest 
to everybody at the Savoy Hotel.? — Yes, it was. 

Did you read in the papers that Charles Parker said 
“ We had chicken and champagne for supper ” ? — I 
donV know. I don’t remember seeing it in the paper. 

How many rooms had you to look after.? — Seven 
sitting-rooms. 
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Plenty of suppers in such a busy place? — Not 
many upstairs. 

Have you seen Charles Parker? — Yes, he was 
pointed out to me. 

You did not recognise him ? — ^No. 

Re-examined : — He was seen last Friday at the 
hotel by an inspector from Scotland Yard. 

Annie Perkins, the next witness, said that she lived 
at Southsea. In 1^93 she was housekeeper at the 
Savoy Hotel. She remembered her attention being 
drawn by the maid-servants to the condition of Mr. 
Wilde’s room at the time. She gave instructions 
accordingly. 

Mrs. Margery Bancroft deposed that while Parker 
was living at Park Walk, Chelsea, she had seen Mr. 
Wilde come there in a cab one night and the two went 
away together. Taylor lived close by in Chapel Street, 
and was constantly in and out of Parker’s lodgings. 

Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke, the witness 
became less confident, and said she could not swear 
that Parker went away in the cab. She saw Mr. 
Wilde get into the cab, and she knew Parker did not 
return to the house. Asked how she knew, the 
witness replied ithat her dog would have barked. She 
knew Mr. Wilde well by sight; he had been pointed 
out to. her as he was standing outside the Royal 
Academy with two ladies, but she had never seen him 
at Park Walk. She knew Charles Parker paid five 
shillings a week for his rooms, because she made out 
the landlady’s bill. 

Re-examined: — ^The cab in which Mr. Wilde 
drove away had three lights to it. 
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Mrs. Lucy Riunsby, landlady of the house at 50, 
Park Walk, Chelsea, where Parker lodged; and Mrs. 
Sophia Gray, landlady of the house in Chapel Street, 
Chelsea, where Taylor stayed, repeated the evidence 
which they had given on previous occasions. Mrs. 
Gray said that Charles Parker visited Taylor at Chapel 
Street and sometimes stayed. Mr. Wilde had visited 
Taylor on one occasion, she thought. 

Cross-examined: — Mr. Wilds called after Taylor 
had met with an accident by having been run over 
by a cab. 

Ex-Inspector Kcarley, who had conducted the 
inquiries for Lord Queensberry, produced the papers 
which he had found in an old hat-box at Taylor’s 
lodgings. 

Thomas Price, a servant at 10, St. James’s Place, 
deposed that during Mr. Wilde’s tenancy of rooms 
in that house he slept there only about a dozen 
times. A play of Mr. Wilde’s was running at the 
St. James’s Theatre at that time. The witness had 
seen Taylor only once. Parker was at the rooms 
several times. 

Inspectors Richards and Brockwell, of Scotland 
Yard, described again the arrest of Mr. Oscar Wilde 
on the afternoon of April 5th, at the Cadogan Hotel, 
Sloane Street. 

Some formal evidence was given by shorthand 
writers and others who had taken the official shorthand 
notes of the evidence in the case of Regina v. Queens- 
berry. 

The Solicitor-General then put in these notes, and 
declared that he intended to read portions of them 
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which had reference to Wilde’s relations with Taylor, 
Shelley, and others. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — ^Then, my lord, I propose to 
read the examination in chief. 

His lordship suggested as a compromise that the 
learned Counsel should each read such portions of the 
evidence given at the earlier trials as he desired. 

This suggestion being adopted, Sir Edward Clarke 
proceeded to read Mr. Wilde’s evidence in chief in 
the prosecution of Lord Queensberry for libel. 

The Solicitor-General had promised that his 
reading should be confined to passages which related 
to Wood, Shelley, Parker, and Taylor. 

However, Sir Frank Lockwood first read the cross- 
examination of Mr. Wilde by Mr. Carson concerning 
the former’s correspondence with Lord Alfred 
Douglas. The Solicitor-General lightly passed over 
the passage in which Wilde had complained of the 
unfair way in which Mr. Carson read the letters so as 
to put the worst construction on the writer’s words. 

In the second of the stolen letters, the one contain- 
ing the words “ red and yeUow wine,” Wilde had 
written : “ I would sooner be rented all day than have 
you bitter, unjfist, and horrible.” It was explained 
that the word “ rent ” was a slang term for “ black- 
mail.” • Another passage on which Counsel laid 
emphasis was that in which Wilde wrote : “ Why are 
you not here, my dear, my wonderful boy ? I fear I 
must leave — no money, no credit, and a heart of lead.” 

Mr. Gill relieved the Solicitor-General some time 
before the court adjourned for lunch at half-past one. 
On resuming, Mr. Avory continued the reading. 
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Soon after three o’clock the last of the evidence of 
the Queensberry trial was finished, and that brought 
the case for the prosecution to a close. 

Before going further, Sir Edward Clarke submitted 
that in regard to the counts alleging indecent practices 
at the Savoy Hotel there was no case to go to the jury. 
Parker had sworn that he left the hotel on both 
occasions soon after midnight; he could not therefore 
be identified with the boys wh6m the hotel servants 
declared they saw in the mornings. 

His lordship said that the condition of the rooms 
furnished a certain amount of corroboration of the 
charges of misconduct. The very fiict that a man 
in such a position in life was found with a boy in his 
bed seemed to his lordship to be so utterly unusual 
that very little additional evidence would make a case 
to go to the jury. On the other hand, it was sworn that 
whatever occurred then was reported to the house- 
keeper of the hotel, and it was a very strange thing 
that she should have done nothing. He did not know 
what sort of person she could have been to take no 
steps in the matter at once. 

The Solicitor-General pleaded that it might have 
been that the hotel authorities were hnxious to avoid 
a publication of a scandal that would be prejudicial 
to the establishment. 

Sir Edward Clarke submitted that there was no 
evidence whatever that Wilde and the boy were in 
bed together. 

,The Judge assented, and said that the fact that 
Wilde was said to have rung for the chambermaid 
to come into the room made it difiScult for him (Mr. 
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Justice Wills) completely to accept the story. “ The 
incident deposed to by the masseur, Migge, was even 
mmx slender from the point of view of evidence. 
It would not be hiir to a man charged as Wilde was 
that a number of nothings shoiild be put together 
to make up a something. He thought, however, 
that on the whole it would be wiser to leave the 
whole matter to the jury; yet he felt that the question 
was so completely oq the line that he would reserve 
it for a higher court if Counsel desired. 

The Solicitor-General said he would certainly ask 
that the whole of the charges should be left to the jury 
who could weigh for themselves the worth of the 
evidence. 

Sir Ed^rd Clarke pursued that with regard to 
Shelley there was no corroboration, and that witness’s 
evidence ought to be withdrawn from the jury. 

The Solicitor-General asked what were the 
relations of these two men of such unequal ages.? 
He intended to invite the jury to say that Shelley 
was a young man ^scinated by the literary culture 
of Wilde, and brought within his companionship and 
control and domination — that he was ** entrapped,” 
as Shelley put it, and that he was not so much an 
accomplice as a victim. There was, after all, a certain 
amount ,of corroboration— evidence of opportunity. 

His lordship said he must confess that Shelley’s 
letters left on his mind a notion of disturbed intellect. 
It would be a terrible thing for society at large if it 
were to be considered unnatural for a man to ask a 
younger man of good character to dine with him. 

The Solicitor-General reminded his lordship of that 
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letter in which Shelley had written, " Let God judge 
the past,” and of the fact that Shelley was not in the 
position of an accomplice. 

His lordship said that with regard to Shelley he was 
very clearly of opinion that he must be regiuxled, on 
his own evidence, as an accomplice, and his evidence 
should be corroborated. It seemed to him that there 
was nothing of the kind there. Shelley’s own letters 
to Wilde were rather against the supposition, and his 
lordship felt it his duty to withdraw that part of th^ 
case from the consideration of the jury. 

Excitement in court was intense when the Judge 
intimated his intention of withdrawing from the jury 
the counts dealing with Shelley which had been 
universally regarded as the strongest a^inst the 
accused. Wilde for the first time sat up erect, and 
was evidently satisfied that this part of the evidence 
against him was rejected. Counsel for the Crown 
were obviously taken by surprise and turned in their 
confusion to their law books. In the previous trial 
before Mr. Justice Charles, that learned judge had 
ruled that Shelley was “ the only serious witness,” the 
only one untainted with blackmail. Yet it was clear 
that Shelley’s evidence was wholly ^uncorroborated. 
The Solicitor-General therefore offered correspon- 
dence as corroboration, which Mr. Justice Wills 
stated, obviously enough, was proof rather of 
innocence than of guilt. 

Sir Edward Clarke at once passed to the case of 
Wood, and pointed out that there was no corrobora- » 
tifln of any sort or kind of his own evidence that he « 
had been at Tite Street. 
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The Solicitor-General submitted that there was 
ample corroboration, and protested against having 
these cases withdrawn from the jury. There was cor- 
roboration in the payment by Wilde of the money 
which enabled Wood to go to America. The 
Solicitor-General then quoted authorities to show that 
although his lordship had rightly stated the rule of 
practice, it was not a rule of law, and that it was the 
duty of a judge to tell the jury that they might, if 
they pleased, act on*the unconfirmed testimony of an 
accomplice. 

Sir Edward Clarke quoted authorities to the con- 
trary. It was cruel, he said, to suggest that the 
generous action of a man in giving a lad the means of 
getting away from bad companions, to begin a new life 
in another country, was a corroboration of his own 
misconduct. He relied upon a rule of practice, as 
a wholesome rule of two hundred years’ standing, 
even if it was not actually a rule of law. 

At these words there was applause in various parts 
of the court. 

The Judge said that this case was slightly different 
from the other. His lordship had no doubt as to the 
wholesome rule on which he had acted in t’'c other 
case, and when it came to his turn to sum up he would 
explain why he did not withdraw Wood’s case, and in 
what direction he found corroboration. It seemed 
to him, after hearing the cross-examination of Wilde 
in the Queensberry case, that the relations of the two 
men formed a question that the jury ought to consider. 

The court then adjourned till the following 
morning. Wilde was again released on bail, and left 
the Old Bailey with his sureties. 



xxi. — F or the Defence 


The trial was continued on Friday, May 24th. 
Considerable excitement prevailed in court when it 
became known that Mr. Oscar Wilde was to be placed 
in the witness-box to give evidence on his own behalf. 
Accompanied by his sureties, he arrived at the covirt 
shortly after ten o’clock, and for some minutes was 
engaged in close conversation with his junior Counsel, 
Mr. Travers Humphreys. Counsel for the Prosecu- 
tion (the Solicitor-General and Mr. C. F. Gill) were at 
the same time in consultation over their briefs at the 
other end of the same bench. After conversing with 
his Counsel, Wilde talked with Lord Douglas of 
Hawick and Mr. Stewart Headlam (his sureties) till 
the Judge entered at half-past ten. 

On being called upon to surrender, Wilde again 
took his place in the dock. 

On the arrival of Sir Edward Clarke, proceedings 
began. , 

The Solicitor-General immediately rose in order to 
re-open the discussion of the previous evening as to 
the counts of the indictment which concerned Shelley 
being withdrawn from the jury. Counsel quoted a 
more recent case than those quoted previously, 
namely, the case of Regina v, Meunietj in which the 
jud|;e had said that no doubt it was the practice to 
warn a jury that they should not convict unless they 

408 
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thought the evidence of an accomplice vas corro- 
borated, but that he knew of no power to withdraw 
the case from the jury for want of corroborative 
evidence. That was the decision of Mr. Justice 
Cave as recently as June, 1894. Mr. Justice Collins 
had concurred. It was an extradition case. He (the 
Solicitor-General) did not presume to re-argue the 
point upon which his lordship had given his decision, 
but he thought it his duty to call attention to that 
recent judgment.* 

Mr. Justice Wills said that he preferred to adhere 
to the course he had taken as the result of very serious 
deliberation, but he was willing to reserve the question 
for the consideration of the Court of Crown Cases 
Reserved.! 

Queen’s Bench Division, June u, 1894. 

In re Meunier. 

A prisoner committed for extradition, on two charffes of 
committing’ anarcJiist outrages in Frant e, by causing explo- 
sions at a caf^* and at certain barracks, applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus. The two charges were included in one com- 
mittal : 

Held, that if the charges had depended on the uncor- 
roborated evidence of an accomplice (which was not the case), 
that would not be a: ground for discharging the prisoner, for 
absence of corroboration was not conclusive in favour of the 
prisoner’s right to acquittal, but the magistrate had the dis- 
cretion as to w^hether the evidence was sufficient i ’ justify a 
committal, that separate committals were not necci ^ary, that 
the outrage at a barracks was not an offence of a political 
character, within the meaning of s. 3, sub-s. i, of the Extradi- 
tion Act, 1870, for to constitute a political offence there must 
be two or more parties in the Stale, each seeking xo impose the 
government of their own choice on the other, Which was not the 
case with regard to anarchist crimes, and therefore the prisoner 
was liable to extradition. {Law Reports, 1894, voL ii., page 

4*5) 

t This decision of the learned Judge so much annoyed the 
Solicitor-General that, when outside the court during the 
luncheon interval later, he was heard to refer to his lordship 
as an old fool.’’ 
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OPENING OF THE DEFENCE 

Sir Edward Clarke then rose to open the case for 
the defence. He said it became his duty to make 
some observations to the jury on what remained of 
the case which was deliberately launched against Mr. 
Wilde. He should not detain the jury long, and 
he did not think that it would be necessary to detain 
them long when he came to address them hereafter 
on the subject of the evidence bn which the jury 
were called to rely, as the amended case was very 
limited. He should not discuss in detail now the 
evidence which had been given in the case, because 
that evidence was not complete. 

The learned Counsel continued as follows : — 

I shall call Mr. Wilde into the witness-bbx again 
to state on his oath for the third time in this court that 
there is no truth whatever in the accusations which are 
made against him, and to face for the third time in this 
court, and now with a new assailant, that cross- 
examination which may be administered to him in 
regard to these accusations. When he has given that 
evidence, and when he has been cross-examined, the 
case will be complete, and it will be my duty to 
address you upon the character of the evidence with 
which you are asked to deal. 

Some time ago, he went on, when the case was 
first brought against the accused, the indictment con- 
tained twenty-five counts, some of which were counts 
for conspiracy, and in the indictment there was one 
point reserved which could be argued if necessary. 
The evidence for the Crown was heard, and then 
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suddenly all the counts for conspiracy were withdrawn, 
and on the other counts the jury were discharged 
because they could not agree upon a verdict. Then 
came this trial. He could not imagine any reason 
of logic or fairness which could be suggested for the 
course which was adopted of trying the other 
defendant fifst. In Taylor’s case the jury were 
unable to agree as to the issue referring to Mr. Wilde, 
and were discharged without giving a verdict as to 
that issue. Practfcally this was the third time this 
issue had been placed before a jury. There could 
be no cause for complaint against him (Sir Edward 
Clarke) if he felt a little soreness at the treatment 
Mr. Wilde had received. 

He could not leave one observation unmade, that 
in the Evidence given by Mr. Wilde at the hearing 
of the charge of libel against the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, there was only one statement which was con- 
tradicted by an independent witness : that Mr. Wilde 
had never been to Park Walk, and a woman had 
been called on the part of the prosecution who stated 
that she had seen a gentleman who, she said, was 
Mr. Wilde, and she was the only independent witness 
to contradict any statement made by M-. Wilde. 
He asked th*e jury to remember that in relation to 
the question with which they had to deal. What he 
had Co say as to the character of the witnesses on 
whose evidence they were asked to rely he would 
make hereafter. It was not enoxigh to discredit the 
evidence of the accused: the Crown must persuade 
the jury to believe the evidence of their witnesses 
if their case was to be established. The action of 
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Mr. Wilde had not been in the least inconsistent 
with that of a man who, conscious of innocence, was 
prepared to face the charges of the blackmailers. A 
guilty man could not have undergone the terrible 
ordeal of examination and cross-examination on three 
different occasions. 

Sir Edward then traced the history of fhe case from 
the action of the Marquis of Queensberry in leaving 
a libellous card at the defendant’s club. He dwelt 
on the continued friendship of the defendant with 
the Marchioness of Queensberry and her sons. Mr. 
Wilde had heroically fought against the accusations 
made against him, accusations that had broken down 
piece by piece. 

Referring to the attitude adopted by the Solicitor- 
General in the case, Sir Edward Clarke said — 

I had the honour to hold the office of Solicitor- 
General, which Sir Frank Lockwood now holds, for a 
longer period than any man has held it during the last 
hundred years, and having been Solicitor-General for 
six years* it is not likely that I, at any place or time, 
will speak lightly of the responsibilities of that office. 
But I always look upon the responsibility of a Crown 
Counsel, and especially upon the responsibility of a 
law officer of the Crown, as a public rather than a 
private interest or responsibility. He is a minister 
of justice, with a responsibility more like the respon* 
sibility of a judge than like that of a counsel retained 
for a particular combatant in the forensic fray. I 
learned my work in this court from the best example 
I evtr saw of a law officer conducting criminal cases, 
* 188^—1892. 
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that great advocate and great gentleman, Sir John 
Holker,* who twenty years ago was conducting great 
causes in this court with a determined harness which 
I admired; and 1 declared at the time that I trusted I 
might be able some day to emulate it. While, there- 
fore, 1 say these things without the least unfriendliness 
of feeling towards the Solicitor-General, 1 say them in 
the hope that I may do something to induce my 
learned friend to reSnember — what I fear for a moment 
yesterday he forgot — that he is not here to try to get 
a verdict of guilty by any means he may have, but that 
he is here to lay before the jury for their judgment the 
facts on which they will be asked to come to a very 
serious consideration. 1 have now to answer but the 
remnant of a charge. But as the case has been whittled 
down, so the efforts of the prosecution have been 
redoubled; and instead of facing Mr. Gill — of the 
tone of whose conduct of the last case I had never for 
a moment to complain — down comes a law officer of 
the Crown armed with the strange and invidious 
privilege (which I myself when Solicitor-General 
never once exercised, and will not exercise if ever I 
fill that distinguished position again) of o ’er-riding 
the usual pr&tice of the court. Whether tne defen- 
dant calls witnesses or not, the Solicitor-General 
enjoys the right — though why he should enjoy it 1 
cannot imagine — of the last word with the jury. But 
for this I might have relied upon the reading of the 
defendant’s evidence at the last trial. Reckoning with 
this, the defendant, broken as he is now, as anyone 

* Sir John Holker, Solicitor-General, 1872; afterwards a Lord 
of Appeal; died 1882. 
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who saw him at the first trial must see he is, by being 
kept in prison without bail — contrary to practice, and 
as I believe contrary to law — ^wiU submit himself 
again to the indignity and pain of going into the 
witness-box. Unfit as he is after the ordeal he has 
gone through, he will repeat on oath his ‘denial of the 
charges which have been made against him. 


OSCAR WILDE IN THE WITNESS-BOX 

Wilde was called at ten minutes past eleven. 
At Sir Edward Clarke’s request the witness was 
allowed to be seated in the box. Only when 
Wilde began to speak was the full force of Sir 
Edward Clarke’s remarks seen. Wilde’s voice, 
at the first trial so full and confident, had become 
hollow and husky. He seemed glad to lean over the 
front of the witness-box for support. 

Briefly and in very general terms he was examined 
once more as to his friendship with Lady Queensberry 
and her sons; as to Lord Queensberry’s objections to 
his friendship with Lord Alfred Douglas; and as to the 
incident of the libellous card. The witness described 
the production of his various plays; and declared that 
it was for the convenience of his literary work, and to 
be near the theatre that he took the chambers at lo, 
St. James’s Place. He added : ” Most literary men 
like to work out of their own house. It is quieter and 
befter.” He was writing “ An Ideal Husband ” at 
the time. 

Counsel: — You made certain remarics upon the 
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evidence of Charles Parker when you were in the 
box before? — Yes. 

Have you any qualifications to make on those 
remarks ? — ^No. 

You have been living with your wife since you 
were married*, in 1884, at 16, Titc Street? — Yes. 

Sir Edward Clarke concluded his examination by 
asking : — 

Is there any trutH whatever in the accusations made 
against you in this indictment ? 

Wilde answered with emphasis and in a voice 
full of conviction: — 

None whatever. 

The Solicitor-General then rose to cross-examine 
the witness. Wilde immediately stood up, but Sir 
Frank Lockwood said, “ Don’t rise, please, unless 
you wish,” to which the witness replied, “ I can hear 
better.” In a few minutes, however, Wilde 
resumed his seat in the box. 

The Solicitor-General : — When did your acquaint- 
ance with Lord Alfred Douglas begin? 

Witness: — In 1892. 

And when ^id the Marquis of Quecnsbtrry first 
object.^ — In March, 1893. 

Are, you sure.^ — I am very bad about dates. It 
must have been last year, 1894. ’ 

Where is Lord Alfred Douglas now? — ^Abroad. 

Where? — In Paris. 

When did he go ? — ^About three weeks ago. 

Did he leave after the first trial? — ^No, he stayed 
for a while after the Queensberry trial. 
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Did he stay till your first trial as defendant ?-r- 
No; he went away to France at my wish. 

Of course you have been in communication with 
him? — Yes. 

What did you do when you learned that the 
Marquis of Qucensberry objected to your friendship 
for his son? — I said I was perfectly ready to cease 
the acquaintance if it would make peace between him 
and his father; but he preferred to do otherwise. 

And the intervention of his father had no effect ? — 
No. 

The Solicitor-General then read the two letters 
which have already been referred to, written by 
Wilde to Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Arc these a sample of the style in which you 
addressed Lord Alfred Douglas? — No; I do not think 
I should say a sample. No; the letter written from 
Torquay was intended to be a kind of prose poem in 
answer to a poem Lord Alfred had written to me in 
verse. It was written under circumstances of great 
feeling. 

Why did you choose the words, “ My Own Boy,” as 
a mode of address? — I adopted them because Lord 
Alfred Douglas is so much younger than myself. The 
letter was a fantastic, extravagant way of writing to a 
young man. As I said at the first trial, it does not 
seem to me to be a question of whether a thing is right 
or proper, but of literary expression. It was like a 
little sonnet of Shakespeare. 

, I did not use the word proper or right. Was it 
decent? — Oh, decent? Of course; there is nothing 
indecent in it. 
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Do you think that was a decent way for a maif of 
your age to address a man of his ? — ^It was a beautiful 
way for an artist to address a young man of culture 
and charm. Decency does not enter into it. 

Doesn’t it? Do you understand the meaning of 
the word, sir? — Yes. 

The Solicitor-General (reading) : — “ It is a marvel 
that those red rose-leaf lips of yours should have 
been made no less for music of song than for madness 
of kisses.” 

And do you consider that decent? — It was an 
attempt to write a prose poem in beautiful 
phraseology. 

Did you consider it decent phraseology ? — Oh, yes, 
yes. 

Then do you consider that a decent mode of 
addressing a young man? — I can only give you the 
same answer, that it is a literary mode of writing what 
is intended to be a prose poem. 

“ Yovir slim gilt soul walks between passion and 
poetry. . . . Hyacinthus, whom Apollo loved so 
madly, was you in Greek days.” You were speaking 
of love between men ? — ^What I meant by tlie phrase 
was that he was a poet, and Hyacinthus was a jwjet. 

Always, with undying love ” ? — It was not a 
sensual love. 

Is that again poetic imagery or an. expression of 
your feelings ? — That is an expression of my feelings. 
(The witness smiled and bowed to Sir Frank.) 

The Solicitor-General then read the following 
letter. In his manner of reading he seemed 
deliberately to set himself to work to create a tainted 
EE 
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atmosphere,” one in which eyen the most ^oceat 
expressions of friendship, or of harmless humour 
could be construed into a bad meaning. 

Dearest of all Bovs, — Your letter was delightful, red 
and yellow wine to me ; but 1 am sad and out of sorts. 
Bosie, you must not make scenes with me. . they wreck 
the loveliness of life. I cannot see you, so Gredc and 
gracious, distorted with passion. I cannot listen to your 
curved lips saying hideous things to me. . . . Don’t do it ; 
you break my heart. 1 must see you soon. You are the 
divine thing I want, the thing of grace and beauty ; but 
I don’t know how to do it. Shall 1 come to Salisbury? 
There are many difficulties. My bill here is £ 49 - • > . 

Breaking off, the Solicitor-General asked: — ^That, 
I suppose, is true — that is not poetic.? 

Witness : — Oh, no, no; that was prose of the most 
sordid kind. 

Continuing the letter: — 

1 have also got a new sitting-room over the Thames. 
Why are you not here, my dear, my wonderful boy? 

Your own Oscar. 

The Solicitor-General : — He came and stayed with 
you at the Savoy? 

Witness: — Yes, in the month of Bebruary. 

Did he come to you in response to that appeal ? — 
He came shortly afterwards on his way to (^rmany. 

How often did he stay with you at the Savoy 
Hotel? — ^Three times. 

You were alone, you two? — Oh, yes. 

* The approach to your room was through his ? — ^Yes, 

Were you aware of his father objecting to your 
intimacy? — Oh, no. 
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Whit iras the charge which Lord Queen^errf 
made against you? 

The witness, after a little fencing with the prosecut- 
ing G>unsel, quoted the words on the libellous card, 
“ posing as a sodomite.” 

Between Isord Queensbetty’s committal and his trial, 
did you and Lord Alfred Douglas go abroad? — Yes. 

Having obtained the committal of Lord Queens- 
berry, you and LoM Alfred Douglas left the country 
together ? — Y es. We were abroad about a week, and 
I returned to appear as prosecutor. 

Before the trial did you see Lord Queensberry’s 
plea of justification? — Yes. 

That plea alleged all the misconduct of which 
evidence has since been given; besides making charges 
which have not been heard because they refer to 
occurrences in Paris? — Yes. 

Did you abandon the prosecution ? — It was aban- 
doned by the advice of my Counsel. 

With your consent.? — Yes, I admit it was with 
my consent, but none of those matters had been 
entered into. It was entirely about literature, and 
it was represented to me that I could not get i verdict 
because of those two letters you have read. 

Was Taylor present? — I did not see him during 
the trial, but he sent me a letter. , 

Were you not cross-examined as to your know- 
ledge of Taylor and his character? — ^Yes. 

And as to the establishment he maintained at 13, 
Little College Street? — ^Yes. 

How long had you known Taylor? — I met him 
first in September, 1892. 
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Did you visit him? — ^Yes, I paid visits to his 
rooms, but I have not been there more than five or 
six times in my life. 

Was there any but male society there — Oh, no; 
entirely male. 

Youths? — Oh, young men. 

What were their names? — I met Mavor and 
Schwabe there. I only went there to tea parties last- 
ing half an hour or so, and I cannot after a lapse of 
three years remember whom I met. You ask me to 
remember whom I met at a tea party three years ago. 
It is childish. How can I ? 

Did you meet Charles Mason there? — ^No, I met 
him at a dinner. 

The boys Wood, Mavor, and Parker, v{hat was 
their occupation? — One doesn’t ask people such 
questions at a tea party. 

Did Taylor strike you as being a pleasant com- 
panion.^ — Yes, I thought him very bright. 

Did you know what his occupation was? — ^No; I 
understood that he had none. 

Had any of these young men any occupation.? — 
Oh, they were young men — singers — I did not ask. 

Did you see anything remarkable in the furnishing 
of Taylor’s rooms ? — No, nothing. 

The windows were curtained? — Yes, but not 
obscured. 

Did you know that Taylor’s male friends stayed 
with him and shared his bed .? — ^No. I know it now. 

^Does that alter your opinion of Taylor? — ^No, I 
don’t think so. I don’t think it is necessary to con- 
clude that there was anything criminal. It was 
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unusual. I don’t believe anything criminal took {dace 
between Taylor and these boys; and if they were 
poor and he shared his bed with them it may have 
been charity. 

Did it shock you that he should have done it?-— 
No, I saw no necessity for being shocked. 

I must press you. Do you approve of his con- 
duct ? — 1 don’t think I am called upon to express 
approval or disapproval of any person’s conduct. 

Would the knowledge that they habitually shared 
his bed alter your opinion of Taylor? — No. 

Sir Edward Clarke objected to the examination of 
the witness as to his opinion of other people. 

His lordship upheld the contention, but pointed 
out that it came too late. 

WilSe himself objected to the general character 
of the question whether he gave presents to 
the young men he met at Taylor’s. He remembered 
giving a cigarette case to Mavor. It cost 

Did you give one to Charles Parker also? — Yes, 
but I am afraid it only cost £\. 

Silver? — Well, yes. I have a great fancy for 
giving cigarette cases. 

To young men? — ^Yes. 

How many have you given ? — I might have given 
seven or eight in 1892 and 1893. 

riis lordship interposed by saying ’that a cigarette 
case conveyed no impression to anyone’s mind unless 
he knew what the Solicitor-General meant. 

Sir Frank Lockwood then changed the subject. 

The Solicitor-General : — Was the conversation of 
these young men literary.^ 
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Witness: — ^No; but the fact that I had written a 
play which was a success seemed to them very wonder* 
ful, and I was gratified at their admiration. • 

The admiration of these boys.? — Yes. I am fond 
of praise. I like to be made much of. 

By these boys? — Yes. 

Whose very names you don’t remember? — Yes. 
1 admit that 1 am enormously fond of praise and 
admiration, and that I like to be made much of by my 
inferiors — ^inferiors socially. It pleises me very much. 

What pleasure could you find in the society of boys 
much beneath you in social position? — I make no 
social distinctions. 

What did you do with them ? — I read to them. I 
read one of my plays to them. 

Did it not strike you that in your position you 
could exercise a considerable influence over these lads 
for good or ill ? — ^No, I am bound to say I don’t think 
it did. The only influence 1 could exercise on any- 
body would be a literary influence. Of course in the 
case of these young men that would be out of the 
question. Otherwise I don’t see what capacity I have 
for influencing people. 

I did not mean literary influence. — I like to be 
liked. I liked their society simply because I like to 
be lionised. 

You, a successful literary man, wished to dbtain 
praise from these boys ? — ^Praise from anyone is very 
delightful. Praise from literary people is usually 
tainted with criticism. 

•You had not known Taylor many months when 
you invited him to dine on the occasion of his 
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birthday, and gave him carte blanche to bring his 
friends ? — That is so. 

Did you limit the number ? — Oh dear, no. 

As many as he liked ? — ^Well, I did not ask him to 
bring a crowd. 

Then it was a pure coincidence that the table was 
laid for fou/, and that he brought the two Parkers ? — 
No. I think he had ordered the dinner himself. I 
told him to go to Kettner’s because I have been in the 
habit for years of *dining there. 

Did you know at the time that the Parkers were a 
valet and a groom respectively? — ^No, and had I 
known it I should not have cared. 

You have no sense at all of social differences? — 
No. 

Yoif preferred Charles? — I make no preferences. 

You like bright boys ? — I like bright boys. Charles 
Parker was bright. I liked him. 

Did you not pause to consider whether it would 
be of the slightest service to lads in their position to 
be entertained in such style by a man in your 
position? — No. They enjoyed it as schoolboys 
would enjoy a treat. It was something they did not 
get every day. I don’t suppose they would have 
cared to be entertained to a chop and a pint of ale — 
they were used to that. 

You looked on them as schoolboys? — ^They were 
amused by the little luxuries of Kettner’s — the pink 
lamp-shades and so forth. 

Did you give them wine? — ^Yes. I certainly 
should not stint a guest. 

You would let them drink as much as they liked ^ 
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— 1 should not limit their consumption; but I should 
consider it extremely vulgar for anyone to take too 
much wine at table. 

After the dinner what did you do? — I bade the 
Parkers good-bye and they went away with Taylor. 

Did you not take Charles Parker to the &voy 
Hotel? — ^No, certainly not. 

Was Taylor charming ? — Charming is not the word 
I would apply to him. I found him bright and 
pleasant. 

Intellectual ? — ^Not intellectual. Clever, decidedly. 

Artistic ? — Yes. 

Very good taste with his scents and ? — I 

think it good taste to use perfumes. I thought his 
rooms were done up with considerable taste. I think 
he had a very pleasant taste. His rooms were 
cheerful. 

Not a very cheerful street, Little College Street ? — 
Few streets are cheerful. I have known artists who 
lived quite close there. 

Did you like the situation ? — I thought it a particu- 
larly nice one — close to Westminster Abbey. 

Is it true that when you met Parker in Tra^gar 
Square you used the words, " You ^re looking as 
pretty as ever*’.? — No, I don’t think I used the 
words. 

i> 

Would you consider such words right to use to a 
youth ? — Oh, no. It would be frivolous. 

You don’t object to being frivolous? — Oh, I 

Sir Edward Clarke objected to the cross-examina- 
tion going away to subjects which had nothing to do 
with the charges, but the Judge thought Sir Edward 
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Clarice was not justified in raising any objection. 

Did you ever sup alone with any young man at the 
Savoy Hotel about that time ? — I could not remem- 
ber. You are asking me of three years ago. Lord 
Alfred Douglas may have been with me. 

But he would be perfectly well known to the 
waiters at thd Savoy ?-^h, yes. 

Wherever you are well known, he would be? — Oh, 
I don’t know that. ^ 

You have stayed together at the Savoy, at the 
Albemarle, at the Avondale, at St. James’s Place, at 
the Metropole at Brighton, at Cromer, at Goring, at 
the Albion at Worthing, and at Torquay ? — Yes. He 
has not stayed with me at St. James’s Place, but I 
have lent him my rooms there. 

Did Charles Parker ever visit you? — He might 
have visited me seven or eight times at St. James’s 
Place, and on one occasion he dined with me at 
Kettneris, and we afterwards went to the Pavilion. 

When did ) ou last see him ? — In December last, in 
the street. 

Did you receive this letter from him? — 

7, Camera Squa^'e. 

Dear Oscar, 

Am I to have the pleasure of dining with you this 
evening? If so, kindly reply by messenger or wire to 
the above address. I trust you can, and we can spend a 
{Peasant evening. With kind regards and apologies. 

Yours faithfully, Chas. Parker. 

Witness : — Yes, I remember receiving that letter. 

Did you respond to the invitation? — ^No, I don’t 
think so. 
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Did you ever go to see Parker at bis Chelsea 
lodgings? — ^No. I am certain I didn’t. 

How much money have you given Charles Parker 
in cash ? — Fom: or five pounds. 

Why ? — Oh, I give young men money with 
pleasure. 

Do you remember a young man nalned Scarfe ? — 
Yes. Taylor brought him to see me. Scarfe repre- 
sented himself as a young man who had made money 
in Australia. 

Why was he brought to you? — Because many 
people at that time had great pleasure and interest in 
seeing me. 

Did he call you Oscar? — ^Yes. 

At once? — I had to ask him to. I have a passion 
for being called by my Christian name. It jfieases me. 

Did you give him a cigarette case? — ^Yes. 

Has he dined alone with you ? — ^Yes. 

Do you remember Alphonse Conway? — ^Yes. I 
met him on the beach at Worthing last year in 
August. He had an ambition to go to sea. 

Of what station in life is he? — Of no particular 
station. 

Did he not sell papers on the pier.? — Oh, never 
while I was there. 

What was his mother.? — She was a widow, and let 
lodgings. 

Did you buy him a suit ? — ^Ycs, of blue serge. 

And a stick .? — ^Yes. 

And took him to Brighton? — ^Yes, we had a 
•twenty-four hours’ trip to Brighton. That was a 
month afterwards. 
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What rooms had you at Brighton?— Two bed- 
rooms and a sitting-room. We slept in adjoining 
rooms. 

When did you see Conway last? — Outside the 
court two days ago. 

The Solicitor-General then proceeded to cross- 
examine the witness on what he called the ** moral 
effects ” of taking a lad in Conway’s position for an 
outing. At this point the Marquis of Queensberry 
entered the court, Ind, being unable to get a seat, 
remained standing at the back, sucking the brim of his 
hat and staring at the witness. 

The Solicitor-General continued his cross-examina- 
tion, Wilde meanwhile taking frequent sips of 
water from a glass by his side. 

Do yo^ know Harrington? — Yes. I met him in 
the company of Schwabe at the Cafd Royal. 

The Solicitor-General here produced two scarf- 
pins, but the witness denied that he had given them to 
anyone or had ever seen them before. 

Did you meet Wood by appointment at the Cafe 
Royal? — Yes. I had been asked to assist him, and 
took him to supper at the Florence. I hail already 
had supper myself. 

Then why not give him five shillings to go and get 
his supper? — ^Ah, that would be treating him like a 
beggar*. He was sent to me by Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Did you know he came from 13, Little College 
Street.? — ^No, I did not know that. He told me he 
was a clerk out of employment, and was anxious to 
find employment. I could not do that, but I gave 
him money. 
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Why shoiild he be sent to you for money ? — ^THe 
money was not really from me, but was from Lord 
Alfred Douglas, who was at Salisbury. 

There are such things as postal orders, I believe? — 
Yes. 

Did you tell him your people were away from home 
at the time? — Yes. ‘ 

Why ? — Oh, it occurred in the course of conversa- 
tion. 

When did you see Wood next ? — ^About two days 
afterwards, by appointment, at the Caf6 Royal. 

Why should you meet him again? — I had been 
asked to interest myself in him. 

You have heard since that Wood was staying at 
Taylor’s? — No. 

Did you not know at the time that L6rd Alfred 
Douglas had met him at Taylor’s? — ^No. 

Who told you first that Wood was anxious to leave 
the country ? — ^Alfred Taylor. 

The Solicitor-General then passed on to the time at 
which Taylor told Wilde that Wood wished to go 
to America, and Wilde learned through an anony- 
mous letter that his letters to Lord Alfred Douglas 
had fallen into Wood’s hands, and that he 
(Wilde) was to be blackmailed about them. The 
witness said that he went to Sir George Lewis about 
the matter, and that then Taylor came to him and said 
that Wood was very much distressed and concerned. 
A meeting was arranged at Little College Street, 
where the letters were given up to the witness by 
•Wood as soon as he entered the room. 

The Solicitor-General: — ^Where are they? 
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Witness : — Oh) I tore them up. They vere of no 
importance. 

But you gave Wood money for them? — I then 
gave Wood ;C^S* ^ price of the 

letters. I had gone prepared to bargain for them if 
they were worth buying back. 

To bargain for what? — For those letters. 

And you took money with you for the purpose ? — 
Yes. , 

Do you mean on your oath to say that the payment 
had nothing to do with the delivery of the letters ? — 
None whatever. 

And you got the letters.? — ^Yes. 

And gave him luncheon and an additional sum of 
_;^5 on the following day? — ^Yes. 

And he went to America? — ^Yes. 

From that time did you hear from him or of him 
till you saw his name in the plea of justification? — 
No. 

Do you know a boy named Walter Grainger? — 
He was a servant in Lord Alfred Douglas’s lodgings 
at Oxford. He asked me if I would get hin a place 
in London. 

Did you find him a place.? — Yes. 

Where? — In my own house at Goring. 

Wh^n did he come? — I should think it was in 
July, 1893. He remained in my service till I left 
Goring in October. 

You have seen him here, I dare say.? — Yes. 

When you stayed at the Savoy, had you young 
men thoc to see you? — ^The great majority of my 
friends were young. 
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Were you iU at the Savoy? — Yes. 

You were attended by a masseur? — Yes. 

Did the masseur come to you when you were 
occupying rooms 343 and 346.? — Yes. 

In reference to the Savoy Hotel evidence, is it true 
that the masseiir and the chambermaid saw boys in 
your room ? — ^Entirely untrue. No one was there. 

There was no one there, man or woman ? — No. 

You answer also that the chambermaid’s statement 
is untrue .? — ^Absolutely. 

The court then adjourned for luncheon. 

RE-EXAMINATION OF THE WITNESS 

On the court resuming its sitting after the luncheon 
interval. Sir Edward Clarke rose to re-examine Mr. 
Wilde. 

The first few questions dealt with technicalities 
concerning the Queensberry trial. 

Sir Edward Clarke : — On the cross-examination of 
yourself in the Queensberry trial, a name was written 
on paper as the name of the person who introduced 
Taylor to you. Was that person, whose name was 
then suppressed, Mr. Schwabe.? — Yes. 

Is Mr. Schwabe a gentleman 6f wealth and 
position.? — Yes. 

Taylor was well educated, and a clever musician ? — 
A very clever musician. He used to sing and play 
a great deal at his rooms. 

Had you any idea at that time 6f your acquaintance 
•with Taylor that he was a man addicted to improper 
practices? — I had ho conception whatever — ^no con- 
ception whatever of anything of the kind. 
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Had you any interest in Wood beyond the fact of 
Lord AUred Douglas knowing him? — ^None, excegt 
that Lord Alfred Douglas asked me to take an interest 
in the young man and be kind to him. 

When Wood brought the letters to you did he 
attempt to ge^ money from you for them ? — ^No. He 
at once handed me the letters, and said he highly 
regretted that I should have thought him capable of 
trying to blackmail me. 

Is it then positively untrue that you gave Wood 
for the letters.? — I would not have given him 
fifteen pence for them. They were of no importance. 

Was there anything in them you would object to 
have known.? — ^There may be people who would 
regard sopie of the words as frivolous, but there was 
nothing in the letters. They were of no importance. 

The dinner at Kettner’s was a dinner at fixed price. 
He had been known at Kettner’s ever since he left 
Oxford. He understood that Charles Parker was 
anxious to go on the stage and that his father was 
making him an allowance. 

This concluded the re-examination of the witness, 
and Wilde returned to the dock. 

• 

SIR EDWARD CLARKE’s SPEECH TO THE JURY 
• » 

Sir Edward Clarke began his address to the jury 
thus: — 

Having in my mind the observations which, under 
some stress of feeling I made in the early part of the 
day, I may state at the outset that I recognise the 
admirable fairness with which the Solicitor-General 
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cross-examined Mr. Wilde. And if earlier in the 
dny 1 was moved, by what 1 am glad to think 1 then 
described as the momentary forgetfulness of my 
learned friend yesterday, to expressions which 
sounded hostile in regard to him, he will let me say 
at once, in the frankest manner, that the way in which 
he has cross-examined absolutely destroys any sugges- 
tion which might have lain in my words. 

Counsel then dwelt upon the fact that Mr. Wilde 
had invited publicity by his action against the 
Marquis of Queensberry, and that the statements 
made by him under cross-examination in that action 
remained — ^with one small exception — uncontradicted 
by independent witnesses. He suggested that the 
duty of the jury was simple and clear — that when 
they found a man who was assailed by taintecf evidence 
entering the witness-box, and for a third time giving 
a clear, coherent, and lucid account of the transactions, 
such as that which the accused had given, he ventured 
to say that that man was entitled to be believed 
against a horde of blackmailers such as they had seen. 
But there was a larger issue in this matter still. He 
knew not on what grounds the course had been taken 
in this case which had been taken by tl\e Crown. He 
would not quarrel with it nor discuss it, but it was 
important that if blackmailers were to be listened to 
against the defendant, then the profession of black- 
mailing would become a more deadly mischief than 
ever before. 

^ Sir Edward, in the course of his speech, uttered a 
vigorous denunciation of the blackmailing practices 
of Charles Parker and Wood, and commented 
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severely on the tendtf care taken of these witnesses by 
the Crown.* “ This trial,’* he said, “ seems to be 
operating as an act of indemnity for all blackmailers 
in London. Wood and Parker, in giving evidence, 
have established for themselves a sort of statute of 
limitations. In testifying on behalf of the Crown 
they have secured immunity for past rogueries and 
indecencies.” It was on the evidence of Parker and 
Wood the jury wq:e asked to condemn Mr. Wilde. 
Mr. Wilde knew nothing of the men’s characters. 
They were introduced to him, and it was his love of 
admiration that caused him to like to be in their 
society. The positions should be changed — it was 
these men who ought to be accused, not accusers. 
It was true that Charles Parker and Wood never made 
any charge against Mr. Wilde before the plea of 
justification in the libel case; but what a powerful 
piece of evidence that was in fevour of Mr. Wilde, 

* The witnesses for the Crown, in addition to being paid for 
their attendance at the court, were well clothed and housed. 
Referring to the fact that Charles Parker was well dressed, the 
Solicitor-General stated that Messrs. Day and Russell (the 
solicitors for Lord Queensberry) were obliged to provide the 
clothes because the witness could not appear in the Queen’s 
uniform/' This witness is said to have had an ent.re outfit 
provided for him. On being sent back to his regiment, his 
Colonel refused dto reinstate him. The Treasury thereupon 
drafted him into another regiment. The Commander-in-Chief, 
however, refused to allow Parker to be admitted into Her 
Majesty^s Forces under any circumstances. Sk Frank Lock- 
wood explained also that the reason the police so carefully 
prevented the witnesses from intercourse with anyone (except 
the friends of the prosecution) was ** for fear they should be 
tampered with.” But if the witnesses were reliable and were 
speaking the truth, surely the prosecution should not have been 
afraid of them changing their story on coming into contact with 
the freedom of the outside world. If the Crown had proper 
corroboration, their witnesses' stories could not have been 
changed. (See Gentle Criticisms on British Justice ^ by I. 
Playfair. Part L, pp. 32, published anon3anously, 1^5.) 
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for if Charles Parker and Wood thought they had 
material for making a charge against Mr. Wilde, did 
the jury think they would not have made it? Did 
the jury think they would have remained year after 
year without trying to get something from him? 
Charles Parker and Wood had made no charge 
against Mr. Wilde, and did not attempt to get money 
from him, and that circumstance was one among other 
cogent proofs to be found in the. case that there was 
no truth whatever in the accusations against Mr. 
Wilde. 

Counsel contended that there was no corroboration 
of the evidence of Charles Parker and Wood, and 
that their evidence could not be relied upon; and he 
also urged that there was nothing to support the 
counts charging Mr. Wilde with committing the acts 
alleged with persons whose names were unknown. 
The jury must not act upon suspicion or prejudice, 
but upon an examination of the facts, and he respect- 
fully urged that he was entitled to claim a verdict of 
acquittal. 

If on an examination of the evidence the jury felt 
it their duty to say that the charges had not been 
proved, Counsel was sure that they .would be glad 
that the brilliant promise which had been clouded by 
these accusations, and the bright reputation, which 
was so nearly quenched in the torrent of prejudice 
which a few weeks ago had been sweeping thjDUgh 
the Press, had been saved by their verdict from abso- 
lute hiin; and that it left him, a distinguished man 
of letters and a brilliant Irishman, to live among us 
a life of honour and repute, and to give in the 
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maturity of his genius gifts to our literature of which* 
he had given only the promise in his early youth. 

There was some applause in court on the conclusion 
of Sir Edward Clarke’s speech. 

THE solicitor-general’s SPEECH FOR THE 
PROSECUTION 

Sir Frank Lockwood then proceeded to address the 
jury on behalf of the Crown for the prosecution. He 
described Sir Edward Clarke’s defence as a brilliant 
one. As regards the hardship said to have been 
indicted on Wilde in being cross-examined three 
times, the Solicitor-General argued that so for from 
being placed at a disadvantage, there were good 
grounds for coming to the conclusion that the defen- 
dant was now better fitted and readier with his 
answers than before. It was upon the evidence only 
that he asked the jury to condemn the accused; but 
the jury would not appreciate the evidence until they 
knew what manner of man it was they were dealing 
with. Who were his associates ? He was a man of 
culture and literary tastes, and Counsel submitted that 
his associates ought to have been his equals and not 
these illiterate boys.* 

He denied that the prosecution had behaved in any 
unfairness towards Wilde. He thought that those 
conducting the prosecution were quite right in think- 
ing that the law officers should be instructed to appear 

* According to the authority quoted on p. 433, Sir Frank Lock- 
wood was a personal friend of Oscar Wilde and visited him even 
after the libel proceedings had begun. 
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^or the prosecution. With regard to the right of 
reply on behalf of the law officer, and with reference 
to Sir Edward Clarke’s observations that he had never 
availed himself of that right when he was a law 
officer, the Solicitor-General said that his learned 
friend had no right to lay down a rule which could 
not affect others who filled that office. * 

The Solicitor-General had got thus far only in his 
address when the court adjourned till the following 
morning. Wilde was released on bail as before. 



xxii. — ^T he Last Day 


Saturday, May 2 5 th, was the last day of the trial. 
The court was less crowded than on the previous day, 
the Solicitor-General’s speech not being of so much 
interest as Wilde’s cross-examination. As the 
day wore on, however, the court became packed, and 
as much interest as ever was shown in the proceedings. 
Sir Frank Lockwood, who had been interrupted in the 
middle of his speech on the previous afternoon by the 
rising of the court, was the first of the Counsel to put 
in an apf^earance, and he occupied himself in a last 
hasty glance through the pages of his brief. 

Mr, Oscar Wilde was accompanied by Lord 
Douglas of Hawick, who sat at the solicitors’ table. 
The Rev. Stewart Headlam, Wilde’s other surety, was 
also in the court. Lord Queensberry occupied a seat 
near the bench. 

At half-past ten Mr. Justice Wills arrived, and 
Wilde surrendered and took his place in the dock. 

SPEECH FOR THE PROSECUTION CONTINUED 

* 

The Solicitor-General proceeded at once with his 
address to the jury. Criticising the answers given 
by Wilde to the charges, the Solicitor-General 
submitted that the explanations were not worthy of 
belief. The jury could not foil to put the interpreta- 
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don on the conduct of the prisoner that he was a 
guilty man^ they ought to say so by thrir 
verdict. 

As to the statement of Sir Edward Clarke that 
Wilde himself had courted inquiry into the matter, 
Sir Frank Lockwood said that that made it necessary 
for him to recall to the minds of the jufy the respec- 
tive positions of the parries in the Queensberry case. 
Sir Edward Clarke had contended that Lord Queens- 
berry’s libels had referred to events of two years back, 
and that in the lapse of time witnesses for Mr. Wilde 
had been lost sight of. But what witness, he asked, 
had been lost sight of He suggested that it was the 
fact that Wilde had seen nothing of Parker, and 
could rely implicitly on his intimate friend Taylor, 
that had encouraged him to prosecute Lord 'Queens- 
berry for libel. 

Sir Edward Clarke (interrupting) : — I must rise to 
object to Mr. Solicitor-General’s rhetorical descrip- 
tions of what has never been proved in evidence, in 
asserting that an intimate friendship existed between 
Mr. Wilde and Taylor. 

The Solicitor-General: — Gentlemen, it is not 
rhetoric; it is a plain statement of fact. What are the 
indications of an intimate friendship They call each 
other by their Christian names. Is he not a great 
(riend on his own profession.? Does he not "say to 
Taylor : “ Bring your friends; they are my friends; I 
will not inquire too closely whether they come from 
the,stables or the kitchen ” ? No doubt my learned 
friend desires now to disconnect them. He wishes as 
a result of this trial that one should be condemned and 
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the other left free to continue his grand literary career. 

Edward Clarke : — protest, 
he Solicitor-General: — My friend hopes to pre- 
serve Wilde by means of a false glamour of art. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — My lord, I must protest 
against this line of argument. I protest strongly 
against the line the learned Solicitor-General is taking. 

The Solicitor-General: — Oh, you may protest. 

His Lordship : — So fax no mention has been made 
of the verdict in the other case. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^AU this is as far removed 
from the evidence as anything ever heard in this covirt. 

The Solicitor-General : — I am alluding, my lord, 
and I maintain that I am right in alluding, to my 
learned friend’s last appeal to the jury as to the literary 
positioif of his client; and I am dealing in connection 
with that with his connection with the man Taylor, 
and I say that these men must be judged equally. 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^They ought to have been 
fairly tried in their proper order. 

The Solicitor-General: — Oh, my lord, these inter- 
ruptions should avail my friend nothing. 

His Lordship: — Mr. Solicitor is perfectly within 
his rights. The only objection is to allusions to the 
result of the trial of Taylor. 

The Solicitor-General, continuing, referred to the 
relations of Mr. Wilde with Lord Alfred Douglas, 
and to the history of the blackmailing which the 
letters Wilde wrote to Lord Alfred Douglas had 
made possible. Referring to the letter containing the 
words “ madness of kisses,” the learned Counsel 
spoke ay follows : — 
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I contend that such a letter found in the po«ses- 
sion of a woman from a man would be open to but |||e 
interpretation. How much worse is the inference to 
be drawn when such a letter is written from one man 
to another. It has been attempted to show that this 
was a prose poem, a sonnet, a lovely thing which I 
suppose we are too low to appreciate. Gentlemen, let 
us thank God, if it is so, that we do not appreciate 
things of this sort save at their proper value, and that 
is somewhat lower than the beasts. If that letter had 
been seen by any right-minded man, it would have 
been looked upon as evidence of a guilty passion. 
And you, men of pride, reason, and honour, are tried 
to be put off with this story of the prose poem, of 
the sonnet, of the lovely thing. 

Sir Frank Lockwood pointed to one or two phrases 
in particular in the letter, and commented specially on 
the reference to Apollo and Hyacinthus, which, he 
declared, sufficiently showed what was in the 
prisoner’s mind when he wrote to Lord Alfred 
Douglas. 

^ He proceeded to deal with Sir Edward’s conduct 
of the former trial, and a reference to his “ candour ” 
provoked a laugh from the public gaUery. The 
Solicitor-General said he had no sympathy with such 
demonstrations of opinion. 

His Lordship : — ^These interruptions are offensive 
to me beyond anything that can be described. To 
have to try a case of this kind, to keep the scales even, 
and dp one’s duty is hard enough; but to be pestered 
with the applause or expressions of feeling of sense- 
less people who have no business to be here^ at all, 
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exce|t for the gratification of morbid curiosity, is too 
I hope that no further interruption of this 
kind will be heard throughout the rest of the triah If 
there is anything of the kind again I shall clear the 
court. 

Continuing, the Solicitor-General said that Wilde 
did not kncf<^, until after Lord Queensberry had 
been committed for trial and it was too late for the 
prosecution to retire, that these past chapters in his 
life were to be opened and read. And it was only 
when he was subjected to cross-examination by Mr. 
Carson, and the whole matter was laid open, that the 
case came to an abrupt termination, and the plea of 
justification was found to be proved and to have been 
published in the public interest. Counsel pointed out 
that had it been possible to deal in that court with 
offences alleged to have been committed outside the 
jurisdiction of that court, there would have been other 
counts in the indictment. 

Sir Frank Lockwood then went on to speak of 
cases, not included in the indictment, with regard to 
which he had cross-examined the defendant. He said 
that he had adopted that course because he thought 
the jury ought to have every opportunity of ascertain- 
ing for themselves what manner of man he alleged 
Wilde to be. He said that Wilde made very 
large claims on his own behalf by reasofl of his social 
position and of his literary distinction, but he 
(Counsel) pointed to the case of Alphonse Conway as 
showing how little the defendant valued that position. 
It was a commonsense conclusion that Wilde bar- 
gained with Wood and bought the lettaa. If what 
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Wilde said was true as to his first meeting with Wpod, 
all he had to do was to hand over to him the mon^ 
he was deputed to give, and if he thought there was 
aught in this young man that appealed to Wilde’s 
own benevolence to add such sum as provided for 
such refreshment as Wood might desire. Wood had 
no motive for deceiving the jury on the present 
occasion. 

Counsel described again the story told by Charles 
Parker, and said that the fact of Wilde never having 
seen William Parker since the dinner at Kettner’s 
corroborated the evidence of the Parkers as to the 
conversation which took place at that dinner. There, 
as in the case of Wood, Wilde’s evidence contained 
admission after admission, until he came to the 
point at which admission must cease and cohfession 
would begin. Counsel pointed to the evidence of the 
waiter from the Savoy Hotel as corroborating that of 
Charles Parker. The waiter said that a supper was 
served to Mr. Wilde and a young man in a private 
room. Parker had described that supper, and Wilde 
could give no explanation as to who his guest was — 
he could say only that it was not Charles Parker. The 
evidence of Margery Bancroft, who said that she 
“ knew Mr. Wilde perfectly well by sight,” also gave 
corroborative evidence; and so much impressed was 
she by what she had seen that she complained to 
Parker’s landlady, and Parker — apparently without 
complaint or remonstrance — ^was compelled to leave 
his Agings. In regard to the Savoy Hotel charges. 
Counsel asked why was Lord Alfred Douglas, who 
slept in the next room, not called to deny the state- 
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meats of the chambermaid. There was no reason 
why Wilde should not be cross-examined with 
reference to other offences. The jury were entitled, 
in the interests of justice, to put a commonsense 
interpretation upon the conditions and circumstances 
under which the lads outside the present case were 
found. The case of the boy Conway was very 
significant. What possible benefit could it be to a 
boy in his position to be taken from Worthing 
to Brighton and allowed to stay in a hotel all 
night f 

Dealing with the cases of the blackmailers, the 
Solicitor-General drew a distinction between the con- 
duct of Charles Parker and that of Wood. He con- 
tended further that a man who had sunk so low as to 
be willing to state that he had committed indecent 
acts would not hesitate actually to commit them. 

My learned firiend,” continued Sir Frank Lock- 
.wood, ** has said that these witnesses are blackmailers 
and has warned you against giving a verdict which 
should enable this detestable trade to rear its head 
unblushingly in this city. Gentlemen, I should hav6 
as much right to ask you to take care lest by your 
verdict you should enable another vice, as detestable, 
as abominable, to raise its head with unblushing 
effrontery in this city. The genesis of the blackmailer 
is the man who has committed these acts of indecency 
with him. And the genesis of the man who commits 
these foul acts is the man who is willing to pay for 
their commission. Were it not that there are men 
willing to purchase vice in this most hideous and 
detesta|>le form there would be no market for such 
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crime, and no opening for these blackmailers to ply 
their calling.”* 

But where, asked the Solicitor-General, was the 
motive ? It was not suggested that Parker or Wood 
had blackmailed Mr. Wilde, or that they had 
been improperly influenced in any way. Counsel 
went on to discuss the relations which be said had 
tmdoubtedly existed between Wilde, Taylor, Wood, 
and Parker, and he thought it wa,s remarkable that 
Wilde should have made two acquaintances, one after 
the other, both of whom were new friends of Taylor, 
and both in a different social position from Mr. 
Wilde’s own. He urged further that there was dis- 
tinct corroboration in the case of Wood, and that no 
motive had been put forward which the jury could 
reasonably consider might have prompted the 
witnesses to come and give false evidence. With 
regard to Taylor, who on the occasion of the first trial 
was charged by Mr. Carson with procuration on 

•This remark of the Solicitor-General seems rather beside 
the point. The “genesis of the blackmailer is not so much 
the man who is willinflr to pay for the commission of acts of 
indecency, as the section of the law in the Statute Book render- 
ing the commission of “ any act of gross indecency by two 
male persons punishable by imprisonment. If the act were not 
illegal (as it was not until 1886), the trade of the blackmailer 
would vanish, or, at any rate, be reduced very considerably. 
As the law now stands, no man, however innocent, is safe from 
the machinations of these villains, and many an innocent man 
has submitted to blackmail, exile, and even death, rather than 
run the risk of being brought to trial on such an accusation. 
In countries where the Code N a potion is in use, blackmailing 
is practically unknown, while the vice of “ sexual inversion ” 
is no more common in the capitals on the Continent than it is 
in London. See A Problem in Modern Ethics^ by John 
Addin^fton Symonds. Privately printed. London, 1S06. This 
is an exhaustive inquiry into the phenomenon of sexual inveV- 
sion, and is addressed especially to medical psychologists and 
jurists. ' 
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behalf of Wilde, Coimsel pointed out that Taylor 
had been in court during the Queensberry trial, and 
yet he had not been put into the witness-box. Why 
not ? Counsel asked. 

One would have thought that after the Wood 
incident, Taylor would have been asked to be careful 
in the selection of the friends he introduced to Wilde. 
But no; Taylor had carte blanche to bring any friends 
he pleased, and it was manifest that the intimacy 
with Charles Parker was not a matter of ordinary 
friendship. Counsel repelled the suggestion that 
Mr. Russell, Lord Queensberry’s solicitor, or any of 
the representatives of the Crown, had given fee or 
reward to the youths who gave evidence. All the 
prosecution had done was to take precautions to pre- 
vent timpering with those witnesses, and to ensure 
their attendance in court. Naturally, the witnesses 
had been removed secretly from place to place, and 
he made no apology for the course the Crown took 
in the matter. Charles Parker could have no sinister 
motive in telling a story involving his own shame, 
and to some extent his own condemnation, for it had 
never been shown that Parker, whatever his past 
conduct might have been, had attempted to extort 
money from Wilde. 

Counsel contended that Wilde’s own admissions— 
which agreed up to a certain point with the evidence 
of Wood — ^proved Wood’s story to be true. What 
necessity, the Solicitor-General asked, was there for 
Mr. Wilde to give Wood supper in a private room or 
to tell him that his (defendant’s) family was out of 
town ? • The subsequent story with regard to Wood 
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was most extraordinarj^. The transaction with regard 
to the letters was, Counsel declared, capable of one 
construction only. Wilde knew they were letters 
which he must recover; he bought them and tore them 
to pieces. He kept the one which he had from Allen 
berause he knew that Mr. Beerbohm Tree had a copy 
of it, so that it was useless to destroy Ihe original. 
If the jury came to the conclusion that Wilde did 
purchase these letters, it threw a flood of light upon 
his conduct. It showed that he knew the class of 
men with whom he had been intimate, and with whom 
he continued to be intimate. Sir Edward Clarke 
had exaggerated — ^unintentionally, of course— what 
his lordship had said with regard to the two cases 
of the person or persons unknown. His learned 
friend made it appear as though the evidence in these 
cases was exceedingly slender; but as a matter of fact 
his lordship left that part of the case unreservedly 
to the jury. He (the Solicitor-General) contended 
that there was ample evidence as to these particular 
charges. The defendant had given no explanation 
of the discoveries made by the employees of the hotel. 
It was no conclusive answer to say that Wilde did 
everything openly. If crime were always cautious 
it would always go unpunished, and it was in moments 
of carelessness that crime was detected. The., wit- 
nesses from the Savoy Hotel could have no possible 
object in patching up a bogus case. 

Having gone through a somewhat disconnected 
survey of the evidence, finding everywhere corrobora- 
tion which he submitted to the jury was fatal to the 
prisoner, the Solicitor-General concluded as follows : 
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Now, gentlemen, I have be^ through the whole 
of this case. I have pointed out to you its strength, 
and I have to ask you to do your duty in regard to it. 
I have already dealt with that — as I think, unfortunate 
— appeal which my learned friend made as to the 
literary past or literary future of Oscar Wilde. With 
that we hav^ in this case nothing whatever to do. He 
has a right to be acquitted if you believe him to be an 
innocent man, be bis lot high or low. But if, gentle- 
men, in your consciences you believe that he is guilty 
of these charges — well, then you have only one con- 
sideration, and that is to follow closely the obligation 
of the oath which has been laid upon you. 

The Solicitor-General finished his speech at half- 
past twelve, and Mr, Justice Wills immediately pro- 
ceeded lo sum up. 

THE judge’s summing UP. 

His lordship began by explaining to the jury that 
he had not had a University education.* The case was, 
he said, a most difficult one, and his task very severe. 
He would rather try the most shocking muider case 
that it had evtr fiillen to his lot to try than be engaged 
in a case of this description. He dwelt on the horrible 
nature of the charges, which called, he .said, for the 
cold, calm, resolute administration of justice.” His 
difficulties and his sense of responsibility were not 
increased by the social distinction of the defendant. 
Whatever might be the guilt or innocence of the 

*Sir Alfred Wills was educated at Edffbaston Proprietary 
School and University College. London. 
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accused, his lordship argued that Wilde had been 
obliged, from the result of the Queensberry trial, to 
confess that his conduct, especially with regard to 
Lord Alfred Douglas, had been such that Lord 
Queensberry had been justified in applying to him the 
words contained in the original libel; and it would be 
impossible for twelve intelligent, iidpartial, and 
honest gentlemen to say there was no good ground for 
an indignant father, a loving and ;iffectionate parent, 
to charge Wilde with having “posed” as the Marquis 
of Queensberry had suggested. 

Speaking of the conduct of the case, his lordship 
expressed regret that the charges of conspiracy had 
ever been introduced; because, while they formed part 
of the indictment, it was impossible for Sir Edward 
Clarke to take the course which he had taken on the 
previous Monday and apply to have the cases of 
Wilde and Taylor taken separately. In his lordship’s 
opinion, the joining of the charges against the 
two prisoners of itself justified the disagreement of 
the jury. As to the present trial, his lordship would 
have preferred to try the prisoners in a different 
order; but he did not think that the defendant had 
suffered by the course taken by the Solicitor-General, 
nor that the f^t that Taylor’s case had been heard 
first had in any way prejudiced the case of Y^ilde. 
Whatever the verdict of the jury might be, it could 
not leave things precisely as they were before the trial. 

Dealing with the evidence, his lordship said there 
were three— or substantially, four — charges in the 
indictment. There were charges of improper conduct 
with Wood and with Parker, and two charges with 
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regard to persons at the Sdliroy Hotel. His lordship 
continued that he could never bring himself to make 
a colourless summing up, which was no good to any- 
body, but he called upon the jury to look upon his 
opinions not as his views which they were expected 
to adopt, but as matters for their criticism. 

The passing of the Act which made a defendant a 
competent, but not a compellable witness, was never 
intended to alter or to infringe upon the sacred old 
principle of English law that the prosecution must 
make out the charge against the accused. But for 
that Act many innocent persons might have been 
convicted and many guilty persons might have 
escaped. He had become a convert to the beneficial 
nature of that Act of Parliament after ten years* 
experiente of its working. 

Speaking generally, he must admit — and it was for 
the jury to say whether he was unduly stretching 
the remark in favour of the defendant — it was exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, for a man to remem- 
ber exactly where he was or with whom he was two 
years ago, and he thought that fact was in favour of 
the accused, so far as it went. It would be a bad 
day for the administration of justice in England when 
juries ceased to take their directions from the judge; 
or when they surrendered to any judge in the land — 
no matter what his learning, experience, and ability 
was- -their own independent judgment on the facts 
which were before them. It was the province of the 
jury to decide upon the focts. 

It was impossible in dealing with Wood’s case, he 
said, to avoid dealing also with Lord Alfred Douglas. 

GO 
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Now, Lord Alfred was 4Dt present, and was not a 
party to those proceedings, and it must be remem- 
bered in his favour that if neither side called him he 
could not volunteer himself as a witness. Anything 
which his lordship would have to say to Lord Alfred 
Douglas’s prejudice would arise simply out of frets 
which had transpired in the course of the evidence. 
He was anxious, too, to say nothing in the case of a 
young man like this, who was just on the threshold of 
life, which might to a great extent blast his career. 
His frmily seemed to be a house divided against 
itself. But even if there were no filial love or parental 
affection, even if there was nothing but hatred 
between father and son, what frther would not try to 
save his own son from the associations suggested 
by the two letters from the prisoner to Lorli Alfred 
Douglas ? His lordship would avoid saying whether 
those letters seemed to point to actual criminal 
conduct or not. They must be considered with 
relation to the other evidence, and it was for the 
jury to say whether the contents lent any colour to 
Wood’s story. In itself, the letter produced by the 
prosecution might be consistent with perfect inno- 
cence, and it was not safe to rely upon the letter alone. 
Wilde claimed to be an exceptional person, and it 
became a question how much allowance might be 
allowed for this fret in considering the letter. He 
himself (the learned judge) might be dull, but he 
could not see the extreme beauty of the language; 
byt opinions might differ on that point. Suppose 
that they were “prose poems,” suppose that they 
were things of which the intellectual and literary 
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value could be appreciated only by persons of high 
culture, were they the less poisonous for a young 
man ? Was that language calculated to calm and keep 
down the passions which in a young man would need 
no stimulus ? It was strange that it should not occur 
to a gentleman capable of writing such letters, that 
any young man to whom they were addressed must 
suffer in the estimation of everybody if it were 
known. Lord ^ueensberry had drawn from those 
letters the conclusion that most fathers would draw; 
though he seemed to have taken a method of interfer- 
ing, which his lordship thought no gentleman would 
have taken, in leaving at the defendant’s club a card 
containing a most offensive expression. It was a 
message which left the defendant no alternative but to 
prosecute, or to be branded publicly as a man who 
could not deny a foul charge. 

Taking the charges in the order which he had 
already named, his lordship dealt first with the case 
of Wood. He described Wood’s connection with 
Wilde, and the ill-assorted friendship between Wood 
and Lord Alfred Douglas, by whom he was intro- 
duced to Wilde, and from whom he received a suit of 
clothes, the pockets of which contained the letters 
referred to. His lordship said that he found it more 
understandable that a lad like Wood should be given 
cast-off clothes than silver cigarette cases. Lord 
Alfred Douglas, who was on terms of intimacy with 
Wood, had just previously to that received a letter, 
of which it was difficult to speak with calmness, as 
addressed from one man to another. It was for the 
jury to consider whether or not that letter was an 
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indication of unclean sentiments and uncleui appetites 
on both sides. It was a letter upon which ordinary 
people would be very liable to put an uncomfortable 
construction. 

The Judge further pointed out that Parker and 
Wood had been introduced to the accused for certain 
assistance a long time ago, and that though they had 
been very industrious blackmailers during this 
interval, yet they had not seen -Wilde again nor 
attempted to make any charge against him vmtil now. 
This his lordship admitted to be “ a most remarkable' 
fact ” and “ of overwhelming influence.” 

Again, there was some truth in the aphorism that 
a man must be judged by the company he keeps. 
The jury had seen the Parkers, as they had seen 
Wood, and the same question must arise in their 
minds. Were those the kind of young men with 
whom they themselves would care to sit down to 
dine.? Were they the sort of persons one expected 
to find in the company of men of education.? It 
was a very long time ago for the waiter to remember 
having served a supper at the Savoy, and the sums 
which appeared on the bill were high for such a 
supper. He (the Judge) knew nothing of the Savoy; 
but he thought “ chicken and salad for two, i6/-,” 
very high. He was afraid he would never have 
supper there himself. 

As to Wood’s story of the visit to Tite Street, his 
lordship said that it was remarkable for a man like 
Mr. Wilde even to foregather with a man of the 
social position of Wood. But Wilde said he was 
himself an exceptional person who disregarded social 
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distinctions; and it was only &ir to say that Wilde 
never professed any liking for Wood — ^he said he 
had taken an interest in him simply because he had 
been asked to.* 

If Wood’s story of the visit to Tite Street were 
true, his lordship thought it might have been possible 
to obtain s&me corroboration; but this the Counsel 
for the prosecution had not done. He thought that 
if Wood had reajly been in that house, the witness 
would have been able to give a more detailed descrip- 
tion of his visit than he had done in the course of 
his evidence. t As for the letters which Wood had 
got possession of, if they really had been harmless 
why did not Wilde keep them.? They would have 
been useful in answer to such a charge, as he knew, 
from ?lie value which those men put upon them, 
might be brought against him. But his lordship 
doubted very much whether the letters were harmless 
and trivial. In his lordship’s opinion, the stress of 
the case with regard to Wood depended on the charac- 
ter of the original introduction of Wood to Wilde. 

On the question of corroboration, his lordship 
pointed out that the jury were not expected , because 
corroboratiop in cases of such a kind was dilhcult to 
obtain, to be satisfied with less corroboration than 
if were easy to obtain. But with regard to the 

* In more than one instance it was remarked that the Judgre. 
while placinsr two issues before tb#* jury in fair enouiarh 
languasre, yet imparted to his delivery, his tones, and his 
manner a siRrnificance which deprived his statements of that 
appearance of impartiality which is usually expected of the 
Bench. 

+ Sir Alfred Wills lived at 42, Tite Street, Chelsea, not many 
doors from Wilde’s house. 
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case of Wood, unless the jury felt that his evidence 
was corroborated they must not act upon it, because 
Wood was a blackmailer — a person belonging to the 
vilest type of men which great cities produced. 

QUESTIONS FROM THE JURY BOX 

c 

The Foreman of the Jury interposed with the 
following questions: — 

In view of the intimacy between Lord Alfred 
Douglas and Wilde, was a warrant ever issued for 
the apprehension of Lord Alfred Douglas.^ 

His Lordship: — I should think not. We have 
not heard of it. 

The Foreman of the Jury: — ^Was it ever contem- 
plated ? 

His Lordship: — Not to my knowledge. A war- 
rant would in any case not be issued without evidence 
of some fact, of something more than intimacy. I 
cannot tell, nor need we discuss that, because Lord 
Alfred Douglas may yet have to answer a charge. 
He was not called. There may be a thousand con- 
siderations of which we may know nothing that might 
prevent his appearance in the witness-box. 1 think 
you should deal with the matter upon the evidence 
before you. 

The Foreman of the Jury: — ^But it seems to us 
that if we are to consider these letters as evidence 
of guilt, and if we adduce any guilt from these letters, 
it applies as much to Lord Alfred Douglas as to the 
defendant. 

His Lordship: — Quite so. But how dois that 
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relieve the defendant ? Our present inqi^^ is 
whether guilt is brought home to the man in the dock. 
We have got the testimony of his guilt to deal with 
now. I believe that to be the recipient of such letters 
and to continue the intimacy is as fatal to the reputa- 
tion of the recipient as to the sender, but yovt’have 
really nothiitg to do with that at present. 

The court here adjourned for luncheon, and on 
the sitting being resumed afterwards, the Judge again 
dealt with the case of Lord Alfred Douglas. 

“ There is a natural disposition to ask,” said Mr. 
Justice Wills, “ ‘ Why should this man stand in the 
dock, and not Lord Alfred Douglas ? ’ But the 
supposition that Lord Alfred Douglas will be spared 
because he is Lord Alfred Douglas is one of the 
wildest’injustice — the thing is utterly and hopelessly 
impossible. I must remind you that anything that 
can be said for or against Lord Alfred Douglas must 
not be allowed to prejudice the prisoner; and you 
must remember that no prosecution would be possible 
on the mere production of Wilde’s letters to Lord 
Alfred Douglas. Lord Alfred Douglas, as you all 
know, went to Paris at the request of the drfendant, 
and there hjs has stayed, and I know absolutely 
nothing more about him. I am as ignorant in this 
resp^t as you are. It may be that there is no 
evidence against Lord Alfred Douglas — ^but even 
about that I know nothing. It is a thing we cannot 
discuss, and to entertain any such consideration as I 
have mentioned would be a prejudice of the worst 
possible kind.” 

Turiring to the case of Charles Parker, his lordship 
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said th|t some of his previous remarks applied equally 
here, '' (hough there were, of course, differences 
between the two cases. Parker seemed to have been 
introduced to Wilde by Taylor, and there could be 
no d^bt but that Taylor was a friend of Wilde. But 
the amount of intercourse between Wilde and Taylor 
proved by the prosecution was not very great. The 
admissions made by Wilde as to the innocent nature 
of his acquaintance with Park^ were certainly 
remarkable, and it was for the jury to decide whether 
the explanations were satisfactory. If the jury 
thought that the visit to Park Walk was made out, 
it was a very strange thing; and it must be remem- 
bered that there was nothing to be said against the 
person who confirmed that part of the case — Margery 
Bancroft. If anything could have been found' against 
her, it would have been found by the defence. They 
must therefore recognise that she was not a street 
walker nor a disreputable woman, and that she 
been years in her situation. Her evidence was good 
because it was difficult to see any wrong motive that 
she could have in coming forward to blast the reputa- 
tion of a man. At this point, his lordship said, he 
was confronted with a difficulty — ^namely, the rule of 
law which prevented witness from telling what he or 
she had heard from some one else. Consequently, 
it had not transpired what was the full extent of the 
complaint made by Mrs. Bancroft to the landlady of 
the house in Park Walk. The jury would have to 
draw their own inferences from that witness’s 
evidence, and also put what construction they thought 
most reasonable on Parker’s story generally, taken 
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in conjunction with all the surrounding circu|^ances. 

Nor must it be presumed, his lordship went on, 
that the mere fact of two men sleeping together was 
to be punished. Poverty and misery frequently com- 
pelled this to happen, and even men and women to 
sleep together promiscuously. God forbid that he 
sho^d say'that that in itself was to be considered a 
serious crime. But when they came to a man who 
was spending /'40 or ;^5o a week it seemed to him 
astonishing that he should not get at least the whole 
use of a bed for his money, and it was natural to ask 
why he did not offer another room to his guest. 

The Judge went on to express a wish that medical 
evidence had been called. It was a loathsome subject, 
he said, but he made a point of never shrinking from 
Retails that were absolutely necessary. The medical 
evidence would have thrown light on what had been 
alluded to as marks of grease or vaseline smears. 

with reference to the condition of the bed, 
there was the diarrhoea line of defence. That story 
his lordship said he was not able to appreciate. He 
had tried many other similar cases, but he had never 
heard that before. It struck him as being .possible; 
but more than anything else it impressed him with 
the importance of medical evidence in such a case, 
whi<;h evidence unfortunately they had not had. The 
worst state of the sheets was not alleged on the night 
the boy was said to have been seen in the bed by 
the chambermaid. There was the same sort of thing, 
said the woman, but not so bad. 

But the evidence of the Savoy Hotel servants, after 
a long l&pse of time, must not be entirely relied upon. 
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continue4 his lordship. If a servant noticed anything 
wrong and said nothing about it for two years, he 
would <not consider that as evidence on which he 
would hang a dog. It was, his lordship thought, a 
strange thing that this should not be made a matter 
of inquiry till two years afterwards. Then, again, 
the evidence of Migge, the masseur, was remarkable, 
but it was not safe to rely on it. The evidence of 
the woman was no less extraordinary^, no matter from 
what point it was viewed. The thing that struck 
his lordship as most remarkable about that story was 
that, though the housekeeper was acquainted with 
what had been seen, absolutely no notice was taken 
of the circumstance. Why, she became an accom- 
plice in the whole affair, and — without saying she 
was as bad as any of them — it was a very great breach 
in her sense of right in those matters. 

He pointed out that she had admitted that Cotter, 
the chambermaid, had made communications to, 
and he considered that if she was informed of 
the condition of the room, and of the boy having 
been seen in the bed, and if she yet took no steps 
to prevent such a thing In the future, she was liable 
to become an accessory before the fact iji the event 
of Its being repeated, was a condition of things 
one shuddered to contemoi.,te in a first-class hgtel; 
and if it could be assumed t^at such practices could 
be tolerated with a man who, it 3med, was running 
up a bill of £$0 z week, then ’t would look as if 
we*were coming to a state of society when it would 
be possible to have a magnficently built place of 
accommodation on the Thames Embankment. ‘ 
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Having considered the whofe^ evidence, he con- 
cluded that the question was whether there was 
evidence of guilt or of suspicion only, and that ques- 
tion would have to be answered by the jury, whom 
he desired to thank for the patience displayed through- 
out the prolonged hearing. 


THE JURY RETIRE 

• 

At half-past three the members of the jury retired 
to consider their verdict. A hum of conversation 
immediately filled the court. Wilde was taken down 
to the cells again, and at the same time Lord Douglas 
of Hawick and Mr. Stewart Headlam went out. 
Some 'Witnesses who had given evidence were still 
waiting outside, but tney did not appear in court. 

It was generally anticipated when the jury retired 
tiui^|Kre would be a second disagreement, and that 
the Crown would afterwards issue a nolle prosequi. 
Every minute that the jury remained absent 
strengthened this opinion, for indecision portended 
disagreement. The Solicitor-General is said 0 have 
remarked to §ir Edward Clarke, “ You’ll dine your 
man in Paris *-o-morrow,’' which would seem to show 
what verdic*^ w-is expected by Sir Frank Lockwood, 
a lawyer experienced in verdicts. But Wilde’s 
Counsel was less hopetul, and replied, “ No, no, no.-’ 
At the end of an hour ‘■he jury sent out for a bottle 
of water, and at 5-30 a request for writing materials 
was made. S few minutes later the jury sent a note 
to the Judge, who returned into court at once. The 
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jvuy having taken llteir seats in the box, and the 
defendant again being placed in the dock, the foreman , 
of the jury asked his lordship to read his notes of 
the evidence of the waiter, Thomas Price, as to the 
alleged visits of Charles Parker to Wilde’s rooms ait 
lo, St. James’s Place. The Judge did so; but the 
passage involved no serious or damnatory state- 
ments. There was evidence, he said, as to only 
one of the counts in reference to St. James’s Place. 
His lordship added a few words, which seemed to 
imply that this part of the evidence was not essen- 
tially important. It will be remembered that in the 
previous trial the jury had stated that misconduct 
between Wilde and Parker at the Savoy Hotel had 
not been proved to their satisfaction. If therefore 
the jury had doubts now about the evidence concern- 
ing St. James’s Place, it seemed that the counts m 
the indictment charging misconduct with Parker 
would follow those in which Shelley and Atkin|,,vr?’.r'r' 
named. That practically would leave only the counts 
concerning the witness Wood. Another charge 
certainly remained quite apart from those of the 
professional accusers; but that was a suggestion of 
the vaguest suspicion only, and the Judge had stated 
openly that he would not hang a dog on such testi- 
mony. For a moment or two the jury remained in 
whispered consultation, and it appeared probable that 
they would be able to agree on a verdict — or announce 
that they could not agree — ^without leaving the box 
again. But some new difficulty arose and they again 
retired, though this time they were absent for a few 
minutes only. 
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THE VERDICT 

The jury returned to their seats^ and Wilde was 
placed once more in the dock. 

The Clerk of Arraigns: — Gentlemen, have you 
igreed upon your verdict? 

The Foreman of the Jury: — We have. 

The Clerk of Arraigns : — Do you 'find the prisoner 
at the bar guiltjfc of an act of gross indecency with 
Charles Parker at the Savoy Hotel on the night of 
his first introduction to him? 

The Foreman of the Jury: — Guilty. 

2. Do you find him guilty of a similar offence a 
week later.? — Guilty. 

3. Do you find him guilty of the offence at St. 
.Jameses Place.? — Guilty. 

4. Do you find him guilty of this offence at about 
the same period? — Guilty. 

*5nJ)o you find him guilty of a similar offence with 
Alfred Wood at Tite Street.? — Guilty. 

6. Do you find him guilty of the offence in Room 
No. 362 of the Savoy Hotel.? — Guilty. 

7. Do you find him guilty of the offence in Room 
No. 346 of.the Savoy Hotel.? — Guilty. 

. Do you find him guilty on all counts in the indict- 
ment except that relating to Edward Shelley? — Yes; 
Not Guilty on that count. 

SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S APPLICATION 

Alfred Taylor being placed in the dock beside 
Oscar Wilde, Sir Edward Clarke rose and said: I 
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have to suggest to your lordship that you will not 
pass sentence until the next Sessions. There is a 
demurrer on record which has to be argued, and I 
submit that it would be well to postpone passing 
sentence in order that that argument may be considered. 

Mr. Grain : — I do not know how hu: that will affect 
the case of Mr. Taylor, but I think it would affect 
him equally. Therefore, if I may re-echo the obser- 
vation of Sir Edward Clarke, I wovdd make the same 
application. 

The Solicitor-General: — I oppose the application. 
The matter has been argued and decided. It relates 
to certain counts not included in this indictment; and 
passing sentence now can in no way affect any argu- 
ment that may be raised at any future time. , 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^The conspiracy counts aje 
contained in the indictment. 

The Judge : — ^But there is a verdict of Not Guilty 
on them. What is the contention 

Sir Edward Clarke: — ^That the indictment was 
bad, there being a different mode of trial. In a case 
of conspiracy the defendants are not capable of being 
witnesses, but in the other they are capable of giving 
evidence, and they plead to that indictment alone. 
The demurrer is just as arguable, whatever has taken 
place since. 

Mr. Gill : — ^That question was argued before Mr. 
Justice Charles, and he held the indictment to be 
perfectly good. 

The Solicitor-General: — Sentence can be passed 
without prejudicing the argument before the Coiurt 
of Crown Cases Reserved. 
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The Judge ; — Of the correctness of the indictment 
I have myself no doubt. But) in any case, my 
passing sentence will not interfere with the arguing 
of the point raised, and I think it my duty to pass 
sentence at once. It is not a matter about which f 
entertain any doubt; and to pass sentence now will 
in no sense prejudice the result of the inquiry. I 
think it may be well to complete the proceedings here 
on other counts.^ 


THE SENTENCE 

Sir Alfred Wills, Knight, one of the Justices of 
Her Majesty’s High Court, in passing sentence, 
spoke as follows ; — 

“ Cfscar Wilde and Alfred Taylor, the crime of 
■^ich you have been convicted is so bad that ^ne 
has to put stern restraint upon one’s self to prevent 
•oa^^elf from describing, in language which I would 
rather not use, the sentiments which must rise to the 
breast of every man of honour who has heard the 
details of these two terrible trials. 

“ That the jury have arrived at a correct v.'rdict in 
this case I pinnot persuade myself to entertain the 
shadow of a doubt; and 1 hope, at all events, that 
those who sometimes imagine that a judge is half- 
hearted in the cause of decency and morality because 
he takes care no prejudice shall enter into the case, 
may see that that is consistent at least with the utmost 
sense of indignation at the horrible charges brought 
home to both of you. 

“ It is no use for me to address you. People who 
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can do these things must be dead to all sense of 
shame, and one cannot hope to produce any effect 
upon them. It is the worst case 1 have ever tried. 
That you, Taylor, kept a kind of male brothel it is 
impossible to doubt. And that you, Wilde, have 
been the centre of a circle of extensive corruption of 
the most hideous kind among young men, it is equally 
impossible to doubt. 

I shall, under such circumstances, be expected to 
pass the severest sentence that the law allows. In 
my judgment it is totally inadequate for such a case 
as this. 

“ The sentence of the court is that each of you be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour for two years.” 

The scathing comments of the Judge, after the 
moderation of his summing up, and the sevelrity of 
the sentence imposed, caused considerable sensation 
in the court, and cries of “ Oh ! Oh ! ” and “ Shame ! ” 
were heard. Taylor appeared to receive his se ntence 
with calm indifference, but Wilde seemed to feel his 
position very acutely. He made a movement as if 
he wished to appeal to the Judge, but warders hurried 
him out of sight, and he was not heard to make any 
definite application. 

The Judge then turned to the jury and, after thank- 
ing them for the great care and attention they had 
bestowed upon the case, exempted them from further 
service for a period of years. 

Meanwhile the court quickly emptied. The 
journalist rushed off to pen his leading article, and 
the hypocrite hastened away to prepare the foulness 
of the public placard. In the street outside, the Old 
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Bailef) harlots lifted their skirts and danced with 
delight to the vociferous cheers of the ever-virtuous 
British public. Newsboys were shouting “ Wilde 
Verdict ” almost before the Judge had left the bench. 

On an analysis of the counts of the indictment on 
which a verdict of Guilty was returned, it will be 
seen that there were four charges of misconduct with 
Parker, one with Wood, and two with “ persons 
unknown.” Wilde was therefore convicted on the 
evidence of two blackmailers and some hysterical 
servant girls. The former had been described by 
the Judge as belonging to a gang of the vilest type 
of men produced by great cities; the evidence of the 
latter, his lordship declared, was not fit to hang a 
dog upon. With the dismissal of the Shelley charges, 
the paosecution had no other evidence to rely on, 
and it was apparently sufficient to satisfy the jury. 

Of the method of conducting the trial, and of its 
incidents. Sir Edward Clarke had good reason to 
complain. Charges were brought against Wilde 
which even the Judge (who, on the whole, impartially 
tried the case) stigmatised as unfair. There was an 
unnecessary virulence in the tone of the Solicitor- 
General. He was the State’s official prosecutor, but 
the State should not be vindictive, and its represen 
tative should display the dignity and judicial temper 
of ft great nation which does not seek to hound a 
man on to his ruin, but to lay the facts in the fullest 
and clearest way before a jury, leaving them to decide 
on the trustworthiness of the evidence. 

No one, too, will question the indecorousness of 
the Mjirquis of Queensberry remaining in court a 

HH 
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spectator of one of the most painful scenes the Old 
Bailey has ever witnessed. Mr. Justice Wills’s 
remarks as to the means by which Lord Queensberry 
forced the matter to an issue were none too severe. 
The leaving of the libellous card at Wilde’s club was 
undoubtedly an act as vulgar as can be conceived. 
Altogether there remained an uneasy and^just sus- 
picion in the minds of a large portion of the com- 
munity that the prosecution had resorted to means 
to obtain a conviction which did nof square with an 
Englishman’s notion of justice and fair play. Some 
of the leading London newspapers published a corre- 
spondence on the subject for some weeks. 

On the Monday after his conviction Wilde was 
removed to Pentonville Prison, and later to Wands- 
worth. On November 13th following he was faken 
to Reading under humiliating circumstances, which ha^ 
has described in “De Profundis,” and there he served 
the remainder of his sentence. He was released on 
Wednesday morning. May 19th, 1897, Pefrton- 
ville Prison, having been removed from Reading the 
previous evening, according to the prison regulation 
which enacts that a prisoner must be discharged from 
the place to which he was first committed after his 
conviction. He crossed to the Continerit that day, 
and remained abroad for the last few years of his life. 
He died in Paris on November 30th, 1900. 



PETITIONS 



Petition I. was prepared in November, 1895, for 
presentation to the Home Secretary to obtain Wilde’s 
early release. It was not intended to issue the petition 
for general circulation, the idea being to obtain the 
signatures of a few eminent persons in high positions in 
the Church and the learned professions whose calling and 
character would have placed them beyond the suspicion of 
having any prejudice in favour of the prisoner or of any 
laxity of view with regard to offences of the kind for 
which Wilde was convicted. The petition was dr^,wn up 
in writing. It was signed by Frederick York Powell, 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and tffe 
signatures of other influential men were promised. 
Petition II. wAs printed, but neither was ever presented 
as information was received from the Home Secre,tary in " 
a letter, dated September 24, 1896, to the effect “ that the 
case of this prisoner has been the subject of careful 
enquiry and consideration and that, as a result, he has 
come to the conclusion that no grounds, medical or other, 
exist which would justify him in advising any mitigation 
of the sentence.” 

The petition was thereupon abandoned. 
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PETITIONS 

1 . 

To The Queen* s ^Most Excellent Majesty 

The Humble Petition of the Undersigned 
SHEWETH 

That Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills Wilde 
was convicted on the 25th May, 1895, under the iith 
Section of The Criminal Law Amendment Act, and was 
senteflced to a term of two years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour : 

That having regard to the nature of the case, Your 
Petitioners* humbly submit that the Prisoner has already 
suffered a punishment equivalent to any penalty which 
the legislature intended to inflict under the before men- 
tioned Act for offences of this Class. And further that if 
the Prisoner should survive, and complete his sentence, 
it is greatly to be feared he would ultimately bf incapaci- 
tated from following his profession, and thus would be 
deprived, in* the prime of life, of the means of earning a 
Ihelihood : 

Your Petitioners humbly pray that *Your Majesty’s 
merciful consideration may be extended to a Prisoner who 


* An alternative reading suggested was — . . being for the 
most part engaged in the practice of Literature and the Arts, 
and considering the Prisoner’s eminence as a man of Letters 
and especially as a dramatic w'riter, humbly submit that the 
Prisoner has already suffered a punishment that satisfies the 
requirements of justice. ...” 
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must feel the weight of so terrible a punishment in a 
disproportionate degree to that which would be expe- 
rienced by one not accustomed to w^ork entirely, as in the 
Prisoner’s case, with his brain : 

And Your Petitioners will ever pray. 


II. 

To The QueerCs Most Excellent Majesty 

The Humble Petition of the Undersigned 
SHEWETH 

That Oscar Wilde was convicted on the 25ih 
of May, 189s, under the nth section of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and was sentenced to a term of two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour : 

That considering the position of the Prisoner as a man 
of letters, and especially as a dramatic writer, Your 
Petitioners, being for the most part engaged in the 
practice of literature and the arts, humbly submit that the 
Prisoner has already suffered a punishment sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of justice : Anfi this your 
Petitioners believe having regard to the Report of Your 
Majesty’s Departmental Committee on Prisons, bearing 
date the loth of Aprils wherein it is stated, 

paragraph 44, page 18, as follows : 

“ We considered whether the power to earn remission 
“ of sentence should be extended from convict to local 
** prisons. It is difficult to see the logic or the advan- 
“ tage of allowing a three-year convict to earn a 
“ remission of one-fourth of his sentence, and of forbid- 
‘*ding a local prisoner, sentenced for eighteen months 
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“ or two years, to earn any remission. We suggest 
“ that the system might be extended to local prisoners 
“ sentenced to the longer periods. - . 

And having regard to the fact that this f Prisoner’s 
sentence was for the longest period, your Petitioners 
humbly pray that Your Majesty’s merciful consideration 
may be extended to a Prisoner who must feel the weight 
of so terPible a punishment much more than one not 
accustomed to work entirely, as in the Prisoner’s case, 
with his brain. 

And Your Petitioners will ever pray. 
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149, 163, 166,* 1 71, 189, iq6, 
1Q7, 201. 207. 216. 225. 233, 
275, 276, 2S6, 288-290, 207, 
303-30O. 308, 313. 316, 323. 
357. 460; gives evidence, 
164-16/, 216-218, 225-232. 

240- 243; his perjury, 215, 

241- 243, 289, 290, 297. 306. 
Australia, 85, 426. 

Avondale Hotel, 85, 425. 
Avory, Horace Edmund, 159, 

191, 210. 225, 237. 255. 2^. 
33*. 349. 380, 396, 403. 
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Babbacombe, 51. 

Bail, Queensberry released on. 
3, 6, 14, 62, 115; refused to 
Wilde, 133, 158, 175, 183, 
184. 3^71 refused to Taylor, 
*75. 183, 317; Shelley applies 
to Wilde for, 220; Wilde 
released on, 3 iq*322, 335, 

305. 407, 436. 

Bancroft, Margery. 144. 310, 

383, 442, 456; ffives evidence, 
i6q, 170, 210, 401. 

Barford, Harry, 171, 225, 227. 

Beard, Thomas Georg^e, 16, 
*87, 32Q. 

Becker, Emile, 383, 442; gives 
evidence, 345, 400. 

Bell, John Charles, 15, 187, 
32Q. 

Berkeley Hotel and Restaurant, 
104. 

Besley, Edward Thomas Ed- 
monds, Q.C., 22, 117, 

Birmingham, 217, 22Q. 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine,’* 62.* 

Bodley Head, 168. 172, 381, 

384, 388, 3go : see also Vigo 
Street. 

Bond Street, 174. 243, 341, 373- 

** Bookman, The,” q7,* 

Bow Street Police Court and 
Station, 130, 131, 133, 134, 
172, 177. 188, igo, igs, 206, 
210, 246, 247, 202, 320, 321, 
33b : Wilde and Taylor 

charged at, 141-150, 160-175, 
176-184. 

Bridge, Sir John, 130, 131, 141, 
146, 151-154, 150, 160-162, 
164, 173, 178, 181-183, 

reituses bail to Wilde and 
Taylor, 158, 175, 184. 

Brighton, 41, 61, 236, 280, 350, 
425-427. 443. 

Broadstairs, 56.* 

Brock WELL, Thomas, 130, 
131. 320; gives evidence, 173, 
174, 247, 402. 

Bromley Terrace, Greenwich, 
303. 


Brooks, Reginald. iSo. 
Brougham, Wilfrid Francis: 

see Day, Russell and Co. 
Brunswick Square, 356, 383. 
Buchanan, Robert, 250,* 272. 
Buckingham Palace Road, 133, 
232. 

Burton, James Dennis (alias 
Watson), 166, 174, 207, 217, 
218. 228-232, C241-243, 280, 
306. 

Bush, Warder, 160. 


C 

Cadogan Hotel, Wilde’s arrest 
at the, 128, 132-134. *4*. *72, 
247. 402. 

Cafe Royal, 8, 24, 28, 34, 37. 
4f^. 54. 50. 70, 82, 103, 104. 
*53. 155. *68, 174. iQi. 21 1, 
307, 344. 382, 427. 428. 

Cairo, 37. 

Calais, 278, 270. * 

Camera Square, Chelsea, ^0, 
90,* 144. 140. *0'^. 202, 206, 
224. 340. 305. 425- 

Carew, alias of Cliburn. 

Carson, Edward Henry, Q.C., 
4, 7. 0-13. 18, 10. 2», 63, 68, 
123. 180, 301. 403. 441; ad- 
dresses the jury, 107-115, 
1 1 7- 122 ; cross - examines 
Wilde, 12, 40-62, 70-90; de- 
fends Lord Queensberry, 
4-14, 10-62, 63-127. 

Carter’s Hotel, 2, 7, gi, 92, 95, 
134- 

Cave, Hon. Sir Lewis William, 
400. 

Central Criminal Court c: see 
Old Bailey. 

“ Chameleon, The,” 18, 20, 
31, 39, 41, 42,* 44-46, 106, 
III, 124, 135, 175. 250, 264. 
269, 270, 298-302. 

Chandos Street, 31. 

Chapel Street, Chelsea, 65, 74, 
149, i6q, 170, 170. too. 206, 
210, 248, 281, 337. 345. 401. 
402. 
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Charges withdrawn against 
Wilde and Taylor, i88, 258- 
a6i, 277. *93. 3«5. 3t6. 344. 
345. 40s. 406, 4»>* 

Charing Cross, 392; 

Charles, Hon. Sir Arthur, 
D.C.L., 185-188, igi, 193. 
218. 220, 241. *43. *49-*5«. 
253, 254. 256. 258-261, 2^, 
2Q3, 294,, 3> >-3*8. 378, 400, 
462; his sunwning-up, 295- 

Chdsea, 388, 4*6 • 

Camera Squaw, Chapel 
Street, D’Oyley Street, 
Regent Street, Tite Street. 
Chiswick, 395. 

Cigarette cases, 61, 65, 67, 79. 
84-86, 89, 148, 156, 166, 174. 
175, 200, 217, 227, 233. *34. 
243. 27s. 383. 421. 426, 4SI- 
CuKiDGE, George Frederick, 
174. *43- 

Clarlv — > 340. 341- ^ 

Sir Edward George, 

•Q.C., M.P., 16, 22, 23. 117. 
188, 191-194. 214, 235-243. 
255-260, 279, 301, 331, 362, 
379. 436, 438, 439. 446, 459. 
46i;»applications on behalf 

of Wilde, 314. 317. 332. 335. 
461; defends Wilde, 160-1C7. 
191-2Q1, 380-435; prosecutes 
for Wilde, 16-107; withdraws 
from the case, 122- 125; 
speeches to the jury, 23-32, 
261-267, 283-291, 410-414, 

431-435. 

Cleveland Street, 90. 

Cliburn (or Clibborn), Robert 
(alias Carew, Collins, 
Harris, Robertson, Stephen- 
son), 17. 25, 26, 36, 57* 205, 
207; sentenced for black- 
mailing, 56,* 360.* 
Cockburn, Rt. Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander James Edmund, Bart. 
(Lord Chief Justice), 12. 
Codi Napolion^ 444** 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 262, 
290. 


Collins, alias of Cliburn. 

— ■■ ■ Hon. Sir Richard 
Henn, 15, 16, 22, 70, 116, 

127* 274. 378, 40Q. 

Commission of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, 15, 187, 32Q. 

Common Sergeant : see Sir J. 

Forrest Fulton. 
Constantinople, 282. 

Conway, Alphonse, 22, 60, 61, 
go, 102, 110, 1 18, 121, 122, 
278, 298, 426. 427. 44 443. 
Cotter, Jane Margaret, 306, 
344, 382, 430. 458; gives 
evidence, 157, 245. 246, 345, 
398. 

Court — , 354. 355-. 

Court, Central Criminal : see 
Old Bailey. 

Court of Bankruptcy, 281, 347. 
350, 362. 

of Crown Cases Re- 
served, 256, 409, 462. 

of Queen’s Bench, 184. 

Covent Garden, 282, 352. 
Crawford Street, 90.* 202. 
Craigic, Mrs. : see John Oliver 
Hobbes. 

Criminal Law Amendment 
Act (1885). 142, 192-195. 256. 
330, 380; its history, i35-*37. 
Criterion, The, 229. 

Cromer, 34. 4i. 59. 236, 425* 
Crystal Palace, i43* *49- 
Cuffc, Hon. Harrni.on John 
Agmondesham. C . 1 ( Public 

Prosecutor), 129, !3o. 16 1, 

195, 349. 


D 

“ Daily Chronicle, The,” 98. 

“ Daily News, The,” 389. 
Dalziel’s Agency, 82. 

Datchei, 77. 34*- 
Daventry, 56.* 

David and Jonathan, The love 
of, 271. 

Davies, Lieut. -Col. Horatio 
David, 15, 22. 187, 329. 
Day, Edward Francis : see 
Day, Russell and Co. 
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Day* Russell and Co., 7, 56,* 
153,* 180. 

“ De Profundis,’’ 57.* 466. 
Denbigh Place, 172. ]74* 246. 
Dennis, Denny, aliases of 
Atkins and Burton. 

Dickens, Charles, 299. 

Digby, Inspector Thomas, 134. 
Dimsdale, Sir Joseph Cock- 
field, 15, 187. 

Douglas, John Sholto : see 
Marquis of Queensberry. 

Lord Alfred Bruce, 4, 

7, 12, 19, 22, 24-28, 33. 34» 
40-42, 5I‘53» 60, 85, 86, 103, 
105, 107, 128, 130, 156, 165, 
iQo, igi, 225, 233, 246, 273. 
276, 278, 270, 285, 3o^v 307, 
31 »» 377, 382, 30*. 304, 308. 
412, 414, 415. 4*0. 425, 427, 

428, 431, 439, 442, 448-45*, 

455; correspondence with his 
father, 8-1 1, 67, 68, 91-97, 
104; his letters from Oscar 
Wilde, 14, *0. 21, 25-28, 34- 
38, 5*-53, 63, 64, 70, 74, ***- 
1*5, 155, *^>3, JQi, 205. 2J2, 

213, 216, 269, 273, 279, 285. 

293. 3<^’0, 301, 308, 343, 360. 

382, 303. 403, 416-418, 428, 

429, 430, 440, 45^1-455; tries 

to bail Oscar Wilde, 134. 

- of Haw'ick and Tibbers, 
Lady, 374-377* 

Lord (Percy 
Sholto), 4, 22, 33, 8s, 128, 
331, 372, 408, 412. 437, 459; 
bails Oscar Wilde, 321 ; 
charged at Marlborough 
Street. 373-377. 

Dover Street, 41, 

D’Oyley Street, 203. 

Driver — , 232. 

Druinlanrig, Viscount : see 
Kelhead. 

Dublin. 33, 268. 

Durabach — , 34*. 


E 

Earl’s Court Exhibition. 59. 


“ Echo, The,” 132. 

Edgbaston Proprietary School, 

447.* 

Edgware Road, 360.* 

Egypt, 8, 37. 

Ellis, Sir John Whittaker, 
Bart., 15. 

Ely Place, 128. 

Empire, The, 282, 309, 357. 
Evans, Sir David, K.C.M.G., 

15. 1S7. 

Evening News, The,” Oscar 
W'ilde’s letter to, 130, 
Extradition Act, 409.* 

Court, 14 1, 177. 


F 

Fabian Society, 324. 

Fitzroy Square and Street, 64, 
66, 74, 98, 99.* 103. 109, 149, 
163, 164, 282, 310, 338, 339, 
342, 350- 

Fleet Street, 230, 361.^ 
Florence Restaurant, *54, 55, 
73, 8q, 154, 155. 165. i<i6. 
2H, 213, 226, 304-307, 338. 
360, 382, 427. 

Frayling, F. G., 176, 331, 349- 
Fulton, Sir J. Forrest, Q.C., 
15, 56,* 187, 329, :Jbo.* 


G 

Gay. and Bird, 31. 135. 

Gaze’s Hotel. Nice, 230. 
Gentle Criticisms on British 
Justice,” 433.? 435-* 

Germany, 418. 

Gill, Arthur Edmund, 18, 22, 
117. 191, 254, 260. 

Gill, Charles Frederick, 7*’, 18, 
22, 117, 127, 142, 145, 151, 
161, 164, 176-178, 181, 186, 
189-192, 216. 224, 235, 238, 
248, 250-255. 258, 259, 285, 
293, 314. 315. 317-319. 342, 
349. 369. 380, 398. 403. 408, 
413 ; cross-examines Oscar 
Wilde, 268-279; — 7 — Tay- 
lor, 281, 282; examines wit- 
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nesses, 145-158, 164-173. * 78 - 
180, 197-201, 207-213, 233- 
236, 337-339. 384. 394 , 390, 
399; speeches for the prose- 
cution, 192, * 93 . * 94 -* 97 , 

292-294; withdraws various 
charges of conspiracy. 259- 

Giltspur Chambers, Holborn, 

Gingwt nidknamc of Wilde’s 
servant, 90- , 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. William 
Ewart, M.P., 68 ^ 94 - 
Gloucester Square, 3 * 

Goff, alias of Marling. 300. ^ 
Goring, 24, 34 , 74 , 88, 180, 425, 
429. 

Gracechurch Street. i35- 
Grain, John Peter. X 77 , *80. 
igo, 1Q2, 201, 206, 218, 225 , 
231, 235, 244, 246, 259, 267, 
280, 282, 33*. 333, 339, 341, 
343, 345-348, 349, 355, .362. 
369f 462; speeches to jury. 
^91, 292, 363. 364. 

Grainger, \^ alter. O7, 8o-»». 
103, 2Q8, 42 Q' 

Grant, Ellen. 153.* 337 . 35'. 
gives evidence. 15*-* 53, 20b, 
209 ,^ 45 - 

Gray, Sophia, 180, 361; gives 
evidence, 170, 210, 345, 346, 
402. 

Green, Frank, 15- 
Greenwich, 393 - 
Greet, Inspector, 2, 3, i3* 
Gullv, Rt. Hon. William Court, 
Q.C., M"P. : see Ihe 
Speaker. 

H 

Hall. Sir Charles, Q C., M.P., 
K C.M.G., 15, 187, 329, 331- 
William Clarke, 3 * 7 , 


Harrington, EdwardS 163. 

339 . 353-356,364. 427* . 

Harris, Robert Henry, alias of 
Cliburn. 

Sir Augustus. 175* 

William, 173, 246. 

Hawick and Tibbers : see 


331 - 

Hand, George, 16, 187, 329, 

Hannay. James Lennox, 99,* 

373 , 376, 377. . , , „ , 

Hanson, Sir Reginald, Bart., 
M.P.; 22, 187. 329. 331- 


Lord Douglas. 

Haymarket Theatre. 26, 57, 

106, 135. 

Headlam, Rev. Stewart Duck- 
worth, 321, 324, 325, 331, 
371, 408, 437. 459 - 
Henry. Harold, 355. 

Hobart Place. 133* 

Hobbes, John Oliver, 59 * 
Hogarth Club. 50. 

Holborn Viaduct llotcl, 128, 130. 
Holker, Sir John (Lord of 
Appeal), 4 * 3 - 
Holloway, 224. 

Prison, 158, 160, 177, 

184, 214, 237, 244, 321, 340 - 
Hopwood, Charles Henrv, 
O.C.. M.P., 137. 

Hotels, Restaurants, etc. : 
Albemarle, Albemarle Street, 
W.; Albion, Worthing; An- 
derton’s. Fleet Street; Avon- 
dale, 68a, Piccadilly; Berke- 
ley, Piccadilly ; Cadogan, 
75, Sloane Street ; Cafe 
Julien, Paris; Caf^ Royal, 
68, Regent Street, W.; Car- 
ter’s, 14 and 15* Mbemarlc 
Street; Florence, , ’ and 58. 
Rupert Street; Gaz«:’«, Nice; 
Grand, Paris; Holborn Via- 
duct, E.C.; Kettnor’s, 28-31, 
Church Street. Soho; Marine, 
Worthing; Metropole, Brigh- 
ton; Midland, St. Pancras; 
New Inn, Edgware Road; 
i St. lames’s Restaurant. 
24-28, Piccadilly; Savoy, 
Strand; Solferino, 7 ‘tnd 8 , 
Rupert Street; Victoria. 
Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C.; W’illis’s Rooms, 26, 
King Street, S.W. 

House of Commons, I 3 S-I 37 * 
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Houses Parliament, i35> 
146, 277- 

Howard Ebenezer, x8i, 245. 
Humphreys, Charles Octavius, 

1-4. 7-13. 146. 319- 

C. O., Son, and 

Kershaw, i, 105, 185; their 
correspondence with Lord 
Queensberry, 104-106. 

— "*— ■ Robert Hugrhcs, 241. 

Travers, 22, 117, 142, 

149, 154, 160-162, 167, 175. 

176. 181, 183, iQi, 320, 321, 

331. 380, 408. 

Hunter Street, 356, 383. 


** Importance of Being Earn- 
est, The,” 17. 29, 39, 135. 
234,* 324. 325. 

Independent Theatre, 59, 168, 

274, 384. 


James, Sir Henry, M.P., 137. 
Jarome, Jerome Klapka, 175. 


K 

Kane, Detective-Sergeant, 99.* 

Kearley, Frederick, 179, 209, 
210, 250, 402. 

Kelhead, Francis Archibald 
Douglas, Viscount Drum- 
lanrig. Lord, 33, Q4. to8- 

Kerr, Robert Malcoln, 15. 

Kershaw, Leonard William, 
192. 

Kershaw, James Francis : see 
C. O. Humphreys, Son, and 
Kershaw. 

Kettner’s Restaurant, 59, 64, 
73. 76-78. 85. 89, 143. 147. 
149% 156, 168, 200, 233, 282, 
309. 365. 383. 388, 397. 423. 


425, 431. 442. 

“ King Lear,” 51. 

King’s Road, Brighton, 41. 


Knightsbridge, 180, 206, 360. 
Knill, Sir Stuart, Bart., 15, 
187. 329. 331- 


L 

Labouchere, Henry Du Prd, 
M.P., 136. 137. 

“ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
loi, 324, 387. 

Lancing, 60. c 
Lane, John, 99, 100,* 172, 239, 
240, 388-300. 

Langham Street, 154, 212. 
Lawrence, Sir James Clarke, 
Bart., 187. 

Lehmann, John William, 181, 

245* 

Leith, Theodore, 180. 

Lennox Gardens, 229. 

Letters, post-cards, telegrams, 
etc. : Douglas to Queens- 
berry, 92, 104; Humphreys 
to Queensberry, 104, 105; 
Mason to Taylor, 361; 
Parker to Wilde, 80, 424; 
Queensberry to Humphreys, 
105, 106; to Lady Douglas 
of Hawick, 375; to Lord 
Alfred Douglas, 91, 92, 94- 
q6; to Montgomery, €^3, 94; 
Russell to Public Prosecutor, 
129; Shelley to Wilde, 238, 
239. 275, 386-389; Taylor to 
Mavor, 173; to Wilde, 173; 
Ward, Perks and Co. to the 
Press, 135; Wilde to Lord 
Alfred Douglas, 27, 53, 418; 
to Taylor. 73. 74. 180, 337, 
357; to the “Evening News,” 
130. 

Lewes, 56.* « 

Lewis, Angus Scott, LL.B., 
130, 13 1, 142. 161, 176, 320, 

331. 349. 

Sir George Henry, 1-3, 

7, 128, 223, 279. 428. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine.” 20, 
40, 47-51. 263. 

Little College Street. 54, 63, 
70, 73. 74. ”0. ”3, *44. 
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146, 151. IS3.* 154. 156, 165, 

170, 179, 196, 198, I99> 201, 
207, 209, 210, 224, 233, 234, 
246, 278, 282, 291, 307. 309. 
310, 336-338, 343-345. 350. 
351. 354» 356, 364, 381. 394, 
397, 419, 424, 427, 428. 
Littlechild, ex-Inspector, lO, 
173, 224, 248, 351, 364. 

Lloyd, Constance Mary : see 
Mrs. Oscar Wilde. 

Lloyd, Horatft, Q.C., 24. 
Lockwood, Sir Frank, Q.C.. 

1 20, 27O,* 331-335, 345, 349, 
355, 369-37*, 380^ 404-409, 
412, 433,* 435,* 459. ,465; 
cross-examines Alfred Tay- 
lor, 351-363; : WHlde, 

415-430; examines witnesses, 
34 *, 343, 394; speeches to 
jury, 335-337, 364-366. 380- 

384. 435-447. 

London and WVstininstcr 
Bank, 12S, 174, 180. 

Lord ^Wo^ : see Sir Joseph 
Renals. 

Lous^hlin, Police-Constable, 

374. 

Louys, Pierre, 28,* 36. 

Lush, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
► (Lord Justice), 12. 

Lycll, Jonn Ronaldson, 13. 
Lyric Club, 59. 


M 

McCarthy, Inspector, 360.* 
McKay, William : see W’ard, 
Perks and ^^cKay. 

Macklin, Ernest, 209, 340, 353, 
354 , 361. _ ^ , 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 33. 
Maidenhead, 93. 

Manistv, Hon. Sir Henry 
(Lord Justice), 12. 

Margaret Street, 81. 

Marine Hotel, Worthing, 60. 
Marlborough School, 73, 98. 
280, 336, 347. 350. 

Street Police Court, i, 

4 . 6 . 99 ,* 373. 


4f9 t 

Marling, Arthur (alias Goff), 
99,* loo^, 282, 359, 360. 
Marylebone, 180. 

Mason, Charles, 153, 179, iSq, 
199, 209, 281, 338. 351-353. 
361, 420; letter to Alfred 
Taylor, 361. 

Stuart, 48.* 

Mathews, Charles Willie, 16. 
56,* 117, 123. 127, 128, 159, 
185, 186, iQi, 242, 319, 320, 
332. 396. 

tlLKIN, 100,* 172, 243, 

30 ‘>, 39 *. 

(Elkin) and John Lane, 

58, 62,* 09, K)o,* 167, 107, 

210, 235, 243. 303, 381. 385, 
390. 

Mayor. Sidnky, 63, 72, 73. 

85, 86. 88, 149, 153, 155-157, 
*73, *75, 177, 178. 180, 192. 
19O, 197, 200, 213, 210, 227, 
277, 293, 311, 315, 316, 332, 
353. 360, 420, 421 ; gives 
evidence, 233, 234. 

“ Mercure de France," 42.* 
Meredith, George, 387. 
Mctropole Hold, Hrigluon. 
425. 

Meunier, in re, 408, 409. 
Michelangelo, 271. 

Midland Hotel, 321. 

“ Miscellanies " by Oscar 

Wilde, 112.* 

Miggk, Antomo, 88. 288, 

306, 382, 405, 430, 4 gives 

evidence, 157, 245, 3c .'- 
Monckton, John Lionel Alex 
ander, 22, 117. 

Monte Carlo, 41, 207, 230. 
Montgomery. Alfred, 03. 

Moore, Sir John Voce, 187, 
329, 33 *. 

Morgan, Walter Vaughan, 15, 
22, 187, 320. 331* 

Morrell, Police-Constable, 373. 


N 

New Bond Street : see Bond 
Street. 
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New Inn, Edgware Road, 360.'*' 

New York, 100.* 

Ncwdigate Prize Poem, 33. 

Newton, Arthur John Edward, 
,r6o, 162-164, >66, 169, 170, 
175-178. 182, 183. 

Robert Milnes, 1, 3. 

S. 6, 9, 10, 13, 14. 

Nice, 218, 230, 231. 

Norfolk Street, Strand, 7. >29. 

North Kensington (Netting 
HUD. 253. 

Northumberland Avenue, Char- 
ing Cross, 230. 

Northumberland Mansions, 
Northumberland Street, W., 
340, 34 >. 


O 

Old Bailey (Central Criminal 
Court), 6, M-ib, 22, 56,* 69, 
127, 128, 131, 149, 163, 165, 
167, 174, 176, 181, 183-185, 
220, 248, 295, 330, 336, 349. 
350. 373, 378, 407, 464-466. 
Old Court, 22, 330. 

Olympia, 352. 

Osnaburgh Street, 227, 228, 

233. 305. 

Oxford, 8, 24, 28*, 3>-33. 4>. 
44. 57. 86, gi, 02, 106, 224, 
264, 268, 303. 429, 431. 


P 

“Pall Mall Gazette, The,” 

1^.* 

Paris, 66, 67, 82-84, 88-00, 165- 
167, 169, 190, 206, 217, 226, 

228. 236. 275. 304-306, 357, 

384, 415, 410, 455, 459, 466; 

Boulevard des Capucines. 
66, 82, 165, 226, 304; Cafe 
Julien, 83, 165, 226; DalziePs 
Agency, 82; Grand Hotel, 
83, 165; Moulin Rouge, 82, 
105, 226, 227, 304. 

Park Walk, Chelsea, 80, 149, 
169, 170. 199. 305, 200, 310, 

383. 401, 411. 426, 456. 


Parker, Charles, 64. 65. 
74-81. 89, 99,* 100,* 103, no, 
118-121, 142-144, 150, 1 51, 
166,* 169-171, 182, 189, igi, 
195-197, 210, 216, 221, 225, 
275. 277, 281, 286, 288, 289, 
29>. 297, 303. 307-310, 3>2, 
322, 323, 332, 336, 337, 339. 
342. 345, 346, 350, 352-354. 
357-350, 363, 365-368, 372, 
380, 383, 301-383, 397. 400- 
403, 415, 420, 421, 423-426, 
431-434, 438, 442-444. 448, 

452. 455, 460, 461, 465; gives 
evidence^ 145-150, 178, 179, 
>07-207. 337-342. 394-395; his 
arrest : see Fitzroy Square 
and Street. 

William, 64, 78, 143, 

145, 166,* 182, 189, 191, 

195* >97. 216, 281, 282, 286, 
291, 308, 310, 312, 323, 332, 
336. 338, 346, 350, 353, 354. 
356-359, 363, 366-370, 383, 
423. 424. 442. 452(% gives 
evidence, 150, 151, 179, 207, 
208, 342. 343, 307. ** 

Pascal’s : see Paris, Grand 
Hotel. 

Pater, Walter Horatio, 46, 97, 
263. ov 

Paul before Agrippa, Wilde’s 
speech compared with that 
of, 272. 

Pavilion, The, 149, 200, 206, 
357, 425. 

Pea, alias of William Allen. 

Pentonville, 466. 

Perkins, Ann.ie, 245, 458; 
gives evidence, 172, 246, 401. 

Perks, Walter : see Ward, 
Perks and McKay. ^ 

Phillips. Benjamin Faudel, 15, 
22. 

Francis Robert Middle- 

ton, 16, 1 88, 329. 

George Faudel, 187, 

329. 

“ Phrases and Philosophies 
for the Use of the Young,” 
18. 20, 3t, 44, 1 12,. 264, 299, 
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joo» Oscar Wilde cross* 1 
examined on, 44’'4^' 
Piccadilly, 7, 38. 39. 4i. ”9. 
151, *34» *81, 30Q, 3S7» 373i 

Circus, 337- 

** Picture of Dorian Gray, 
The,’’ 18, ao, 31. 32. 4o. 59. 
Q7, III* 1 12* 124. 236, 255, 
35Q, 263, 265, 26g, 298, 2QQ, 
385; Oscar Wilde cross- 
examined on, 46-51; Sir 
Edward Clarke defends, 263, 
264. 

Pimlico, .84, 172, 228, J30. 241, 

*' 246. 

Platonic love described by 
Oscar Wilde, 271, 272, 279, 
280. 

Poe, Edgar Allen, 389-* 

Poems by Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, 41, 42, III. 269-271, 279. 
284, 285, 300. 301; quoted, 
270, 271. 

“ Poems ” by Oscar Wilde, 
33. 168*335. 
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241, 242. 

5OOA, 241. 
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329. 
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“ Portrait of Mr, W. H., The,” 
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Portsmouth, 61. 

Pound, John, 15. 

Preston, John Watson, 90, 99.* 
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350. 

Price, Thomas, 171. 225, 337. 
383, <^02, 460. 

Priest and the Acolyte, 
The,” 18, 31. 40. 42. 43. 46. 
107, III. 259, 264. 270, 300; 
authorship repudiated by 
Oscar W'ilde, 42-44* 

« Promise of May, The,” 29. 
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24. 93. 95. 265. 412, 414. 

Queensberry, Marquis of, 170, 
201, 224, 233, 236, 247, 259, 
265, 278, 291, 293, 300. 349- 
351. 378, 403. 41 1. 412, 415, 
419. 427. 432, 433.* 438. 441* 
445. 448, 451. 465; acquitted 
on charge of libelling Oscar 
Wilde, 126, 274; charged at 
Marlborough Street, 1-3, 4- 
14. 373-377; his interview 
with Oscar Wilde, 37; lead- 
ing article on, 132; letters 
from, 91-96, 105, 106, 265; 
statements issued to the 
Press, 134. 

Queen’s Bench Division, Case 
in, 409-* 

Queen’s Gate Hall, 352. 


Read, Henry A., 22, 126, 192, 
250. 3*2, 332, 380, 461. 
Reading, 180. 

Prison, 466. 

Recorder of London : see Sir 
Charles Hall. 
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359, 391- 

W., 24, 81, 174- 

Regent’s Park, 233. 

Regina v. Carden^ 12. 

Meunier, 408, 409. 

Owen, 193. 

Page, 193. 

Queensberry, 149, *52, 

165, 167,* 174. 180, 183, i8g, 
215. 238, 245-248, 250-252, 
262, 266, 268, 273, .274. 207. 
298, 388, 402-404. 407. 41 5. 
416, 4*9. 430, 438, 445. 448. 
Reid, Sir Robert Threshie, 
Q.C., M.P., 129. ^ 

Renals, Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph. 

15, 22, 187, 19*. 329. 330. 
Richards, Charles, 132, 133, 
172, *73. 237, 247, 402. 
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ai8. 219, 229, 241-243, 305. 
Rosebery, Earl of, 17. 68 , 94* 
Royal Academy, 401. 

Rumsby, Lucy, 149. 200, 4”. 
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210, 402. 

Rupert Street, 54. *54. *98, 
207, 211, 382. 

Russell, Earl, 188. 

Hon. Charles, s, 16, 
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205, 225, 227, 268, 275. 3io> 
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227, 387. 402. 
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Salisbury, 24, 53, 54, 307, 418, 
428. 
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Samuel, Marcus, 16, 22, 187, 
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Saunders, Alice, gives evi- 
dence, 397. 

Savory, Sir Joseph, Bart., 
M.P., 15. 


Savoy Hotd, 3 $, 4*s S*. 

64. 65. 7>. 74. 78. M, 

108, 114, ^20, 121, 142-144, 
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IQQ, 204. 243, 245, 272, 275. 
278, 288, 301, 302, 306, 310, 
3x2, 322, 336, 338, 344. 345. 
357. 365. 382, 383, 385. 394. 
396, 399. 400, 404. 418. 424. 
425, 429. 430, 442, 446, 449. 
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Scarborough, 2^, 231* 

Scarfe, Erncst,%r, 85, 90, no, 

1 18, 149, 171. 201, 225, 278. 
360, 426. 

Schwab^, Maurice, 165. 217, 
225. 227, 233. 275, 304, 305, 
355. 360, 420, 427, 430. 
Scotland, 94. 

Scotland Yard, 130, 13 1, 133, 
172, 173. 241. 247, 320. 401, 
402. 

” Scots Observer, The,” 51,* 
97, 255. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 299. 

Scotts (i, Old Bond Street), 
373- 

Shakespeare, 49, 51, 62f 271, 
416. 

Shelley, Edward, 22, 58, 59. 
99, 100,* 101, 102, 172, 189, 
196, 197, 219, 24^ 245. 274f 
275, 284, 286-28#, 293, 294, 
302-304, 3*2, 322, 332, 380, 
381, 403, 405, 406, 460, 461, 
465; gives evidence, 167-169, 
235-240, 384-390; his letters 
275. 386-389, 406. 
to Oscar Wilde, 238, 239, 
Sheppard, Superintendent 
Charles W.T 99.* *oo.* 
Sheriffs of the City of London : 
see Marcus Samuel and 
George Hand. 

SherrifF, Charles Thomas, 376. 
Simonds, John Addington, 
444«* 

“ Sinner’s Comedy, The,” 59. 
Skindles, 93. 

Sloane Street, 128, 129^ 132, 
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22Q, 24*, 242- 
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64-66, 72-81, 8s, 89, 90, 

gs-iwo, 109, no, 119, *43- 
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164, 166, 167, *70, *73, *76 
18s, 207-209, 224-226, 232- 
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340, 342, 343, 345, 346. 375- 
382, 383, 39*, 394, 397, 40*^- 
403, 4*9-424, 426, 428, 43 ' 
438, 439. 444. 445. 448, 456; 
S the Old Bailey. *87, *9*. 
2*4, 220, 244, 308, 329, 335, 
349. 366, 369; charged at 
Lw Street, 146, *60, *76; 
his afrest. *45. *73. 246. 2^: 
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58, 74* 114. 180, 337. 

«C7 446. 
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329, 33*- . ,0 
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Truscott, George Wyatt, :i. 
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Perks and McKay. 
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M.P., 136. , „ 

Watson, alias of Burton, 231. 
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336. 350. 382. 
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White. Charles. 3a>- 
Whitehall, 130. 
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him at the police couii, 5. 
7-13; at the Old Bailey, 33* 
40: is cross-examined by Mr. 
Carson, 40-62, 70-90; date of 
his birth, 40; submits to an 
adverse veriUct, 126; writes 
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>33. >72. >73. *47. *98, 402; 
charged at Bow Street, 141. 

176; committed for tnal, 
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>7*. >75. >83. 3«7, 3l9*3*t; 
335, 436; postponement o» 
triad 'applied for, 185, 335, 
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Old Bailey, >87, >0>, *'4. 
aao. 244. *S8, 295; ffow into 
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33 >. 350, 36% 378, 379, 305. 
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Wa% 447-450- m 
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196, 197^ 2f>i, 202, 205, 

207, 209, 215, 216, 276, 277, 

279, 286, 288, 389, 297, 303, 

307, 308, 312, 315. 316, 322. 
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370, 372, 380-382, 391* 395. 
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431-434. 442-445. 448-454. 
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X53-155. 174. *90, 191. 210- 

ai3. 22t-2a5. 343. 344» 39^* 

394- » 

Worthing, 22, 24, 34» 60, toa, 
no, 128, 121, 278, 425. 426, 

443, 
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The,” 61. 

Wright, Sidney, 3, 7. * 8, 
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